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THOMAS^  OSBORN  was  an  inhabitant,  if  not  a  native,  of  Ash¬ 
ford,  Kent,  England.  His  baptismal  record  could  not  be  found,  but 
he  was  probably  born  about  the  year  1595.  He  was  married  at  Ash¬ 
ford  on  January  18,  1622,  to  Mary  Goatley,  also  of  Ashford,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  six  sons  before  coming  to  America. 
Three  more  children  were  added  to  the  family  after  they  had  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1640.  Thomas  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  first  planters  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  to  which 
town  he  went  with  his  family  in  1650,  leaving  by  deed  his  property 
in  New  Haven  to  one  of  his  sons.  The  estate  remained  in  the  Os¬ 
born  family  far  into  the  ninteenth  century. 

Thomas  was  a  son  of  Jeremiah  Osborn  by  his  first  wife,  Joan  Wy- 
borne.  His  cousin  Thomas,  who  was  baptized  on  April  4,  1595, 
being  a  son  of  his  uncle  John,  was  probably  the  “nephew,  Thomas 
Osborne  the  younger,”  referred  to  in  his  father’s  will.  He  was 
therefore  a  trifle  older  than  his  cousin.  The  question  naturally  arose 
in  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  the  “Ancestry  of  Thomas  Osborne,” 
in  the  American  Genealogist^  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  American 
emigrant.  As  the  uncle  of  Thomas  was  a  tanner,  and  no  instance  is 
given  as  to  his  cousin’s  trade,  the  circumstantial  evidence  favors  him 
as  being  the  emigrant. 

His  father  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Osborn,  who  was  buried  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1611,  and  who  had  a  sister  Anna,  baptized  on  September 
19,  1563,  and  two  brothers  Edward,  buried  April  10,  1623,  and 
John,  buried  July  28,  1603.  His  children  were  Joseph,  who  married 
Judith  Hatch  on  July  30,  1622;  THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor; 
Richard,  who  died  about  the  month  of  February  of  1647;  Isaac, 
buried  December  27,  1613,  and  a  daughter  buried  August  7,  1608. 

The  appearance  in  his  father’s  family  of  a  Richard  Osborn  as  late 
as  1640  does  not  seem  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
one  who  first  came  to  America.  There  was  a  Richard  who,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  sailed  from  London  on  board  the  ship 
Hopewell,  February  17,  1635,  bound  for  the  Barbadoes,  West  Indies. 
There  is  no  conclusive  proof  as  to  his  being  the  identical  Richard 
who  came  to  New  Haven  about  1639.  He  is  credited  in  the  New 
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Haven  list  with  a  family  of  only  three — himself,  a  wife  and  a  child, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  unmarried  when  he  first  came. 
Before  1653  he  moved  to  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  then  about  1662,  to 
East  Chester,  in  Westchester  county.  New  York,  from  which  time, 
after  three  years  there  is  no  further  record  of  him.  Because  of  his 
age  he  would  be  either  a  nephew  or  a  cousin  of  Thomas. 

Coincidentally  there  appeared  in  New  Haven  about  1662  a  wealthy 
William  Osborn,  with  a  wife  and  children,  which  tends  to  indicate 
that  they  were  of  the  same  family.  William  probably  was  closely 
related,  although  record  proof  is  lacking.  He  died  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  leaving  a  fortune  of  over  a  thousand 
pounds  in  cash,  as  shown  by  his  inventory,  under  date  of  April  29, 
1662.  His  widow  Fredeswiede  became  in  May  of  1663  the  second 
wife  of  Judge  John  Mulford,  our  ancestor  through  Susan  (Mulford) 
Cory,  and  went  with  him  and  her  younger  Osborn  children  to  live 
at  East  Hampton. 

“Goodman  Osborn,"  as  Thomas  was  called,  may  have  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven,  although  the 
“Fundamental  Agreement"  of  June  4,  1639,  does  not  bear  his  sig¬ 
nature  but  only  that  of  Richard.  After  it  was  copied  into  the  record 
Thomas  was  among  the  later  settlers  who,  when  accepted  as  inhabi¬ 
tants,  were  required  to  sign  directly  in  the  record.  He  may  have 
made  his  signature  as  early  as  1641,  as  his  wife  Mary  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Haven  church  probably  in  1642.  On  July  1,  1644,  he 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  render  loyalty  to  the  New  Haven  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  1643  he  was  rated  at  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  had  a 
family  of  six.  According  to  the  schedule  of  allotments  of  1641,  as 
given  in  the  “New  Haven  Town  Records,"  he  owned  thirty  acres 
in  the  first  division,  six  acres  in  the  “Neck,"  eighteen  acres  of  mead¬ 
ow  land  and  seventy-two  acres  in  the  second  division.  For  these 
pieces  of  land  his  yearly  rate  was  “^1:10:00." 

As  he  was  one  of  the  nine  proprietors  he  had  his  allotment  in  a 
district  termed  the  “southwest  square."  Since  no  land  within  the 
square  has  been  traced  to  him  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  sold  his  al¬ 
lotment  to  William  Fowler  at  a  date  before  a  record  of  alienation 
was  required.  He  owned  and  occupied  a  house  and  a  tanyard  on 
the  south  side  of  George  street,  between  Broad  and  Factory  streets. 
Doubtless  he  preferred  this  location  to  the  original  allotment  given  to 
him  because  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  his  vocation  as  a  tanner. 
With  the  exception  of  himself,  the  original  grantees  of  the  square 
moved  to  Milford  about  ten  miles  west  on  the  Sound. 
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As  they  had  all  emigrated  from  Herefordshire,  or  its  vicinity  in 
England,  the  square  was  for  some  years  designated  as  the  Hereford¬ 
shire  quarter,  as  a  sort  of  self-government.  This  did  not  interfere 
with  the  two  different  courts  the  town  had  established.  It  was  a  nar¬ 
rower  division  of  the  body  politic  in  part  effected  within  the  squares, 
or  “quarters"  of  the  town  plot.  These  quarters  became  rudimen¬ 
tary  tithings,  a  result  which  was  facilitated  not  only  by  the  city  idea 
that  dominated  the  settlement,  but  also  by  the  allotment  of  the  quar¬ 
ters  in  accordance  with  the  local  derivation  of  Individuals  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  come  from  England  as  “The  Herefordshire  Quarter," 
or  the  “Yorkshire  Quarter. "  It  appears  also  in  Southern  England 
at  that  time,  the  word  “quarter"  meaning  a  township,  so  that  the 
term  in  New  Haven  probably  had  more  than  a  mathematical  signifi¬ 
cation.  The  quarters  were  the  units  to  which  the  divisions  of  the 
outlands  were  assigned. 

In  the  seating  of  the  church  parishioners  at  the  Meeting-House  a 
list  was  read  in  court,  on  March  10,  1646,  and  it  was  ordered  as  per 
arrangements : 

“The  mid(d)le  seates  have  to  sit  in  them,  (the  6th)  Seate  * 

*  Goodman  Osborne  (with  the  men  folk  and)  in  the  seates  on 
the  other  side  (by)  the  do(o)re,  (the  4th)  seat  *  *  Goody 

Osborne,"  embracing  the  women  folk. 

Comparing  the  social  state  in  the  New  Haven  colony  with  that 
which  now  obtains  in  the  same  territory,  we  find  more  manifestation 
of  social  inequality.  This  appears  in  the  titles  prefixed  to  names. 
The  name  of  a  young  man  had  no  prefix  till  he  became  a  master 
workman.  Then,  if  he  were  an  artisan  or  a  husbandman,  he  might 
be  addressed  as  “goodman,"  and  his  wife  might  be  called  “good- 
wife,"  or  “goody."  A  person  who  employed  laborers,  but  did  not 
labor  with  them,  was  distinguished  from  one  whose  prefix  was  good- 
man  by  the  prefix  “Mr."  This  term  of  respect  was  accorded  to 
elders,  magistrates,  teachers,  merchants,  and  men  of  wealth,  whether 
engaged  in  merchandise  or  living  in  retirement  from  trade.  Social 
inequality  was  also  strikingly  manifest  in  “the  seating  of  the  meeting¬ 
house,"  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  being  seated  on  the  front 
form  and  allowed  its  whole  length  for  the  accommodation  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  guests,  while  others  were  disposed  of  behind  them 
and  in  the  end  seats  according  to  social  position;  but  a  back  seat  of 
the  same  length  as  those  in  front  was  considered  sufficiently  long  for 
seven  men.  The  women,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  were  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  same  consideration  of  rank.  No  seats  were  assigned 
to  persons  inferior  to  a  goodman  and  a  goodwife. 
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The  hrst  glimpse  into  the  story  of  Thomas’  career  as  a  citizen  of 
New  Haven  was  his  paying  a  fine  of  five  shillings  on  October  5, 
1640,  ‘^for  neglecting  to  warne  the  watch-master  next  succeeding  his 
owne,  whereby  the  watch  was  neglected  (for)  3  nights.” 

In  that  year  the  town  had  completed  a  martial  organization  by 
the  establishment  of  a  watch  for  night  service.  Its  first  police  force 
was  under  the  immediate  oversight  of  a  captain,  and  was  so  divided 
that  the  men  of  the  town  watched  in  turns,  from  March  to  October 
yearly.  Each  night’s  guard  was  composed  of  six  men  and  the  master 
of  the  watch.  In  1642  there  were  in  all  thirty-one  separate  watches, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  seventeen  men.  Every  night  at  sun¬ 
down  the  drum  was  beaten,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  master  of 
the  watch  must  be  “att  the  Court  of  guarde,”  which  stood  on  the 
Oreen 

The  New  Haven  settlers  were  forced  to  realize  their  membership 
in  the  church  militant  as  a  necessity  on  account  of  Indian  hostility. 
This  organization  was  set  up  preceding  the  founding  of  the  colony, 
and  was  doubtless  effected  provisionally  soon  after  the  landing  at 
Quinnipiac  (New  Haven);  at  any  rate  the  little  army  marches  at  once 
into  historic  view  in  complete  array.  On  November  25,  1639,  the 
order  was  made: 

Thatt  every  one  thatt  bears  armes  [i.e.,  all  males  between  16  and 
60  years  of  age,  if  not  exempted  by  office]  shall  be  compleatly  fur¬ 
nished  with  arms,  vi%.,  a  muskett,  a  sworde,  bandaleers,  a  rest,  a 
pound  of  powder,  20  bulletts  fitted  to  their  muskett,  or  four  pounds 
of  pistoll  shott  or  swan  shott,  att  least,  and  be  ready  to  show  them 
in  the  Markett  place  upon  Munday,  the  16th  of  this  moneth,  before 
Captaine  Turner  and  Lieutenant  Seely,  under  penalty  of  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  fine  for  default  or  absence. 

For  the  reason  that  the  hides  which  Thomas  tanned  were  so  un¬ 
satisfactory,  he  was  called  to  court  on  April  5,  1643.  Below  is  the 
ruling  of  the  court : 

Whereas,  Goodma(n)  Osborne  hath  heretofore  spoyled  divers 
hides  in  the  tan(n)ing  w(hi)ch  he  aleadgeth  was  for  want  of  skill,  or 
experience  in  the  tann(ag)e  of  this  country,  he  promiseth  for  the  time 
to  come  to  make  good  whatt  is  spoyled  in  the  tan(n)ing,  for  now 
he  knowes  the  nature  of  the  tann(ag)e  and,  therefore,  if  any  hides 
be  now  spoyled,  itt  is  through  his  default. 

Following  the  above,  on  April  26,  1643: 

It  is  ordered  that  goodm(an)  Osborne  shall  have  liberty  to  cutt 
downe  some  trees  in  the  common  (age)  to  gett  bark  for  his  tanning, 
and  the  trees  to  remaine  to  the  towne(’)s  Vse,  either  for  posts,  railes, 
or  other  uses,  as  the  Court  shall  see  cause  to  dispose  of  them. 

There  were  no  sealers  of  leather  until  1646,  when  they  were  first 
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elected  to  examine  and  stamp  leather  for  the  fees  of  four  pence  a 
“hyde"  and  two  pence  a  “skine. ”  Oddly  enough  the  leather  of 
the  first  quality  was  to  be  marked  ‘^N.G. /’  that  of  inferior  worth, 
'^N. F. ”  The  New  Haven  tanners  and  shoemakers  were  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  workmen,  and  there  were  loud  complaints  against  both 
the  quality  and  the  price  of  shoes.  There  is  a  pathetic  gentleness 
about  one  of  the  orders  in  1648 : 

It  was  propounded  to  the  shoemakers  that,  seeing  hides  are  now 
neare(ly)  as  cheape  as  they  are  in  England,  that  shoes  might  be  soul- 
ed  more  reasonable (y)  than  they  have  bine;  and  the  shoemakers 
promised  they  would  consider  of  it. 

A  case  which  created  much  feeling  in  the  colony  was  the  somewhat 
fully  reported  shoe  and  leather  case  of  John  Meigs,  who  was  a  trader 
and  shopkeeper,  against  Henry  Gregory,  a  shoemaker.  Meigs  made 
a  contract  by  which  Gregory  was  to  make  for  him  fourteen  dozen 
pairs  of  shoes,  for  which  Gregory  was  to  receive  twelve  pence  a  pair 
for  making,  Meigs  furnishing  the  leather  ready  cut.  The  job  was 
unsatisfactory,  especially  as  the  leather  was  of  poor  quality.  Most  of 
the  testimony  submitted  in  court  cited  that  the  leather  went  to  pieces 
in  a  short  space  of  time. 

At  this  stage  of  the  trial  the  court  found  there  was  fault  on  both 
sides,  and  that  “the  country  was  much  wronged,”  therefore  it  \Aas 
decided  to  have  some  expert  testimony.  Some  of  the  shoes  were 
sent  for  and  were  delivered  to  Lieutenant  Seely  and  Goodmen  Day- 
ton  and  Grove,  who  were  shoemakers,  and  to  Goodman  Osborne 
and  Sergeant  Jeffrey,  who  were  tanners,  to  examine  and  report  their 
opinions  to  the  court.  These  experts  after  examination  made  this 
report  : 

We  apprehend  this,  that  the  leather  is  very  bad,  not  tanned  nor  fit 
to  be  sold  for  serviceable  leather,  but  it  wronge(d)  the  country,  nor 
can  a  man  make  good  work  of  a  great  deal  of  it.  And  we  find  the 
workmanship  bad  also.  First,  there  is  not  sufficient  stuff  put  in  the 
thread,  and  instead  of  hemp,  it  is  flax;  and  the  stitches  are  too  long 
and  the  threads  not  drawn  home;  and  there  wants  wax  on  the  thread; 
and  the  awl  is  too  big  for  the  thread.  We  ordinarily  put  in  seven 
threads,  and  here  is  but  five,  so  that,  according  to  our  best  light,  we 
lay  the  cause  both  upon  the  workmanship  and  the  badness  of  the 
leather. 

The  court  then  ordered  Meigs  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  sterling 
to  the  jurisdiction,  with  satisfaction  to  every  particular  person  as  dam¬ 
age  shall  be  required  and  proved;  and  that  none  of  the  faulty  shoes 
be  carried  out  of  the  jurisdiction  but  sold  within  it,  if  they  were 
sold,  with  the  information  to  the  buyer  that  they  were  deceitful  ware. 
They  ordered  Goodman  Gregory  for  his  bad  workmanship  and  fel- 
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lowship  in  the  deceit,  to  pay  a  fine  at  five  pounds  sterling  and  the 
charges  of  the  court,  and  that  he  requires  nothing  of  Meigs  for  his 
loss  of  time  in  the  work,  whether  it  were  more  of  less. 

In  court,  on  November  4,  1649,  John  Cooper  brought  a  complaint 
against  Thomas  Osborne: 

For  letting  4  hoggs  of  his  goe  abroad  in  ye  summer  for  the  most 
p(ar)t,  contrary  to  (the)  order.  Thom(as)  Osborne  could  not  deney 
it.  The  court  ordered  that  he  pay  to  John  Cooper  X'ld  z.  hogg, 
which  is  4j.  Further,  John  Cooper  complained  of  him  for  not  car- 
(r)ying  in  to  ye  man,  appointed  for  the(i)r  quarter,  the  number  of  ye 
acr(e)s  of  land  he  planted  or  sowed  last  yeere,  as  it  was  ordered  he 
should.  The  court  ordered  that  he  paye  to  John  Coop(e)r  the  dou¬ 
ble  as  it  was  ordered  in  that  case,  w(hi)ch  is  \d  p(er)  acr(e). 

In  the  town  aflrairs  of  November  6,  1649,  we  find  Thomas  part¬ 
ing  with  two  shillings  in  payment  of  a  fine  “for  absenc(e)  at  two 
generall  courts,  as  (he)  himself  saith."  He  was  among  the  majority 
of  the  townsmen  called  “on  the  carpet,”  May  7,  1650,  to  explain  to 
the  town  court  why  they  failed  to  repair  “defective  fences,”  as  di¬ 
rected  by  John  Cooper,  the  fence-viewer. 

Next  we  note  Thomas  leaving  for  East  Hampton  on  Long  Island, 
soon  after  his  eldest  son  Thomas  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  that  town 
as  early  as  1650,  for  we  find  him  mentioned  among  those  who  be¬ 
came  very  early  the  “Associates”  of  the  first  nine  pioneers  of  1649. 
It  seems  that  while  still  a  resident  of  New  Haven  he  had  secured, 
possibly  through  his  son,  a  grant  of  land  for  his  homestead  in  East 
Hampton,  as  in  its  Town  Records  the  entry  states  that  “at  (the) 
generall  court  houllden  at  Easthampton,  (on)  March  7th,  1650,”  it 
was  decided  that  “there  shall  be  a  cart  way  over  to  the  east  of  the 
towne,  made  in  the  hollow  betweene  Goodman  Osborne (')s  and 
Goodman  hand(’)s,  this  (is)  to  bee  done  betweene  this  &  the  11  (th) 
of  June  next  ensueing.”  But,  at  the  meeting  of  June  9,  1650, 
this  order  was  “Dispensed  w(i)th  all  till  the  20(th)  of  September 
next  ensueing,”  probably  at  his  asking  through  his  son. 

Thomas  may  have  bought  goods  of  Joshua  Barnes  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  on  credit,  and  his  failure  to  meet  the  obligation  caused  Barnes  to 
bring  “an  action  of  debt,”  against  him  on  November  8,  1650,  the 
trial  to  be  held  in  the  town  “the  next  quarter  court,  the  first  tuesday, 
in  December  next.”  The  following  day  Barnes  was  allowed  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  be  served  “vpon  a  beast  of  Thomas  Osborne (’)s,  senior, 
of  Easthampton.  ”  The  upshot  of  the  agreement  was  made  on  the 
tenth  between  Thomas,  Barnes  and  Edward  Howell,  as  per  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compact : 

I,  Joshua  Barnes,  planter  of  Southampton,  doe  bind  myself,  my 
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heires,  executors  and  assignes  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  payd  vnto  Mr. 
Edward  Howell,  gentleman  of  the  saide  plantation,  the  s(u)me  of 
twelve  pounds  sterling,  to  be  levied  vpon  his  goods,  chattel(s)  & 
housidge  (houses)  &  lands,  in  and  vppon  the  12th  day  of  December 
next. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  above  bound 
Joshua  Barnes  shall  and  doe  commence  a  suite  against  Thomas  Os¬ 
borne,  of  East  Hampton,  vpon  the  next  quarter  court  to  be  held  in 
this  towne,  being  to  be  vpon  the  first  tuesday  in  december  next,  or 
vpon  compositioe  release  and  discharge  the  At(t)achment  graunted 
vnto  him  vpon  the  9th  day  of  this  present  month  of  November,  lean¬ 
ing  harmless  the  said  Edward  Howell,  Gentleman,  for  his  grant  of 
the  saide  Attachment,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  none  ef¬ 
fect,  else  to  stand  in  full  power  &  force.  Witness  my  hand,  this 
10th  (day)  of  November,  1650.  —  (Signed),  Joshua  Barnes.  —  Wit- 
ness(es),  Richard  Mills  (and)  Richard  Smith.  —  [Note],  The  attach¬ 
ment  released  the  bond,  cancelled  on  the  12th  of  November,  1660. 

Thomas  resumed  his  old  occupation  as  a  tanner  on  adopting  the 
town  for  his  future  home.  Deacon  Abraham  Osborn,  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant,  who  was  a  man  of  devout  soul,  good  memory,  good  sense, 
versed  in  treasured  traditionary  lore. 

And  many  names  he  could  repeat 

Whose  pulses  long  have  ceased  to  beat, 

said  that  all  the  Osborns  for  six  generations  from  Thomas  dowm, 
were  tanners  and  worked  at  the  trade  on  Pudding  Hill  where  the 
deacon  himself  lived.  The  hill  was  quite  a  high  elevation,  and  at  its 
base  there  was  a  marshy  tract  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  cross  that 
the  town  had  to  purchase  a  portion  of  John  Hand’s  home  lot  for  a 
road. 

Perhaps  Thomas  was  so  engrossed  in  his  work  setting  up  his  tan¬ 
nery  business  that  he  discovered  himself  as  one  of  the  “Delinquents 
that  did  not  appear  at  the  Town  meetinge,  accordinge  to  warninge,” 
and  was  fined  six  pence  on  May  13,  1651.  The  fines  collected 
were  for  the  purchase  of  a  drum,  much  needed  to  sound  signals  on 
warning  days. 

On  November  20,  1651,  plans  were  formulated  for  the  building  of 
a  Meeting-house  “26  f(ee)te  longe,  20  f(ee)t  broade  and  8  f(ee)te 
stoode. "  Thomas  and  two  other  men  were  designated  that  they 
“shall  fetch  the  thatch  in  the  order  (for  the)  before-menconed 
(Meeting-house)  upon  2  dayes(')  warninge,"  or  pay  the  fine  of  ten 
shillings  if  they  neglect  fetching.  In  1653  the  town  built  the  thatched 
meeting  place  to  serve  for  all  purposes.  Its  site  was  on  the  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street.  The  highway,  which 
ran  east  from  near  where  the  church  stood  over  swamp,  afterwards 
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became  the  public  road  to  the  village  of  Amagansett. 

Thomas’  home  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the 
burying  ground,  which  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Like 
all  the  houses  of  his  contemporaries  his  owm  was  small  with  a  thatch¬ 
ed  roof.  The  church,  too,  was  of  similar  dimensions. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  4,  1652,  it  was  ordered  that  a  tract  of  land  : 

On  the  East  plaine  shal(l)  be  for  the  2(nd)  Division,  laid  out  80 
pole(s)  longe  and  aker  for  aker,  noe  allowance  neyther  for  Distance 
nor  Stubbs,  but  only  in  case  any  man  fall(s)  in  the  runninge  rootes 
that  are  beyond  the  2-mile  hollow,  (but)  those  men  (I'homas  and  two 
others)  shal(l)  Quietly  enjoy  their  land  that  they  now  possesse  with¬ 
out  any  more  Questioninge. 

On  June  10,  1652,  there  was  a  distribution  of  land  pieces  in  the 
“Littell  plaine”  and  Thomas’  share  was  entered  on  record  for: 

Ffower  ackers  vpon  the  lit(t)ell  plaine,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded 
with  the  lit(t)el  ponds  Southeast  and  Thomas  Chatfield(’s  land) 
South  West,  and  the  hieway  North  West,  and  Robert  Bond(’sland) 
north  East. 

William  Edwards  filed  in  the  town  court  on  June  13,  1653,  an 
acc(ti)o(n)  of  Defamation  against  Benjamin  Price  and  his  wife”  on 
the  remark  that  his  wife  was  a  “base  being  woman.”  The  defen¬ 
dant’s  wife  replied  that  she  would  prove  to  the  Court’s  satisfaction 
that  Edward’s  wife  herself  was  “a  her  in  many  p(ar)ticulers,”  by 
several  depositions.  In  a  deposition  Goodwife  Simons  of  the  tow  n 
told  the  court  “that  she  heard  goodwife  Edwards  say  that  she  had  a 
pet(t)icoat  w(hi)ch  she  never  W'oare  yett,  that  she  brought  (it)  out 
of  England  w  (i)th  her,  and  saith  she  told  her  it  was  strange  shee 
never  wore  it  at  Linn,  (Mass).”  Then  followed  the  deposition  of 
Robert  Bond,  our  indirect  ancestor,  saying  “that  when  (the)  matter 
was  first  questioned  about  the  pet(t)icoate  that  Goodman  Edwards 
said  that  the  pet(t)icoate  his  wife  brought  it  out  of  England,  and  af¬ 
terward  when  Thomas  Osborne  said  (t)hat  Goody  Barratt  said  the 
money  that  bought  it  Came  out  of  England,”  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  favored  the  defendant  as  against  the  plaintiff  for  “two  pence  cost 
and  Damage  and  Court  charges.” 

The  town  order  of  July  5,  1653,  was  that  “e(v)ery  man  shall  sett 
fower  sufficient  stakes,  or  land  markes  in  their  meadow^  betweene 
man  and  man  and  betweene  this  (time)  and  mikellmas  (Michaelmas) 
next,  vpon  penalty  of  paying  2s.  (yd.  a  parcell  for  every  Defect.” 
Then  followed  “the  Recordes  of  *  Meadow(s)  at  Northwest,” 
indicating  Thomas  was  the  thirty-third,  owning  a  tract  of  “ffower 
ackers,  more  or  less,  bownded  w(i)th  Benjamine  Price(’s  land)  on 

*  one  side  and  William  Mulford(’)s  on  the  other  (side).”  His 
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son  Thomas  was  numbered  the  eighth  to  own  “three  ackers,  more 
or  less,  bounded  with  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son (’s  land)  on  * 
one  side  and  Ananias  Conc(k)Iing(’s)  on  the  other  (side)/' 

By  “the  R  ecords  of  *  meadow  (s)  at  Accabanock"  on  that 
day,  we  find  that  Thomas  was  again  numbered  the  thirty-third  to  re¬ 
ceive  “two  ackers  *  more  or  less,"  to  be  bounded  by  the  land 
of  the  same  parties,  and  his  son  Thomas  an  acre  and  a  half  within 
the  same  defined  boundaries.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  on 
record  for  “the  Lotts  ffor  the  Meadow,"  varying  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  acres,  probably  when  ready  to  be  distributed,  the  father’s  num¬ 
ber  being  “33"  and  the  son’s  “8". 

It  was  the  town  order  of  August  2,  1653,  that: 

The  Drie  heard  shall  bee  Driven  out  of  towne  to  wainscott 
ev(e)ry  morninge  that  they  Come  to  towne,  this  to  bee  D(o)nn(e) 
by  Turnes  a  Day  for  4  (days)  and  soe  (a)pportionably,  and  Good¬ 
man  Osborne  (is)  to  begin  and  (when)  he  *  Drives  them  one 
Day  (he)  is  to  warne  his  next  neighboure. 

Thomas  was  probably  of  such  a  height,  size  and  build  that  the  town 
meeting  of  October  4,  1653,  saw  fit  to  elect  him  to  the  office  of 
town  constable.  It  was  his  first  official  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  town  since  he  moved  from  New  Haven. 

The  establishment  of  a  meeting-house  was  much  needed  to  func¬ 
tion  the  business  of  the  town,  and  also  to  serve  for  religious  services 

on  Sabbath  days.  In  November  of  1651  three  men  were  “chosen 
to  sett  out  a  place  for  a  Meeting-House,"  which  was  ultimately  lo¬ 
cated  and  built  in  1653.  On  the  list  of  “the  charge(s)  of  the  meet- 
inge  house,"  without  date,  but  apparently  in  the  year  1654,  Thom¬ 
as’  name  appears  for  eleven  shillings  on  his  twenty  acres,  but  it 
“cum(e)s  to  12r.  06^.’’  out  of  which  the  charge  is  “due  to  ye 
towne  L.  His  son  Thomas,  junior,  was  to  pay  five  shillings 

and  ten  and  a  half  pence  out  of  his  nine  shillings  and  four  and  a  half 
pence  on  his  fifteen-acre-assessment. 

The  division  of  land  in  the  “great  plaine’’  was  made  on  May  24, 
1655,  and  Thomas  was  accorded  about  four  acres,  the  boundaries 
being  with  the  highway  on  the  south,  Thomas  Chatfield’s  land  on 
the  west,  the  highway  on  the  north,  and  William  Fithian’s  land  on 
the  east.  His  son  Thomas  received  five  acres  in  the  same  mentioned 
place,  bounded  by  the  land  of  Benjamin  Price  on  the  west,  by  the 
land  of  John  Hand  on  the  east,  and  the  highways  on  the  north  and 
the  south. 

On  July  6,  1655,  “by  the  major  part  of  the  towne"  at  its  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  voted  that : 
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Thomas  Osborne,  Senior,  and  his  son  Thomas  Osborne,  Junior, 
shall  have  all  yt  Me(a)dow  (land)  about  the  place  Cal(l)ed  the 
Hogg  Creek  as  the(i)r  full  share  &  p(ro)  portion  of  all  the  Wast(e) 
me(a)dow  (land)  not  yet  D(i)sposed  of  in  the  Bounds. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  April  1,  1656,  it  was  agreed  that  Thom¬ 
as  : 

Shall  have  2  akers  of  Land,  adjoining  to  Ananias  Conc(k)ling(’ )s 
Land  on  the  Easterne  plaines,  provided  that  he  gives  vp  2  akers  of 
Land  (i)n  his  Second  Devision. 

As  Thomas  had  left  in  New  Haven  his  homestead  and  tannery,  he 
made  arrangements  with  his  son  Jeremiah  living  there  for  the  transfer 
of  this  estate  to  him.  Having  received  the  transfer  Jeremiah  desired 
that  it  be  entered  on  record  at  New  Haven  on  March  6,  1661 : 

To  all  people  to  whom  this  writeing  shall  come,  I,  Thomas  Os¬ 
borne,  Senior,  of  East  Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  in  New  England, 
Tanner,  send  Greeting:  Know  yee,  That  I,  Tho.  Osborne,  out  of 
my  Fatherly  loue  &  affection  vnto  my  beloued  sonne  Jerermiah  Os¬ 
borne,  of  Newhaven,  Tanner,  as  also  for  divers  other  causes  &  con¬ 
siderations  mee  therevnto  moueing,  have  given  &  granted,  &  by 
these  pr(e)sents  doe  give  &  grant  and  confirme  vnto  my  afores(ai)d 
sonne  *  my  house  &  tan  yard,  situate  &  being  in  the  Towne  of 
Newhaven  aforesaid,  as  also  all  other  *  accom(mo)dations  there¬ 
vnto  belonging  or  appertaining,  as  all  buildings,  fences,  housing,  vp- 
land  and  meadow  ground,  with  all  things  whatsoever  whether  moue- 
able  or  im(m)oueable.  To  have  &  hold,  all  &  singular,  the  afors(ai)d 
house  &  lands,  with  the  appurtenances  belonging  or  appertaining  to 
the  premisses,  vnto  my  afores(ai)d  sonne  Jer.  Osborne, , his  heires, 
executors,  administrators  &  assignes  foreuer,  for  his  &  their  proper 
vses  &  behoofe,  quietly  &  peaceably,  to  enjoy  the  same  foreuer 
w(i)thout  any  claim  or  challenge  by  mee  or  any  in  my  Name,  or  by 
any  procurem(en)t  or  consent  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Osborne 
&  in  witness  of  all  &  euery  the  pr(e)misses  &  ye  full  confirmation 
thereof,  I  have  sett  my  hand  &  seale,  this  (the)  17(th)  day  of 
May,  Anno  Dom( i)n( i),  1660. — Sealed  &  deliuered  in  the  pr(e)s- 
ence  of  vs. — John  Hand  (and)  Joseph  Hand. — (Signed),  Tho.  Os¬ 
borne,  (Seale). 

It  was  ordered  at  the  town  meeting  of  March  2,  1663,  that : 

The  land  by  the  west  end  of  (the)  hooke  pond  shalbe  laid  out  into 
properties  and  to  be  given  up  againe  by  the  major  voate  if  the 
Towne  see  cause  to  make  use  of  it,  their  crop  being  off  Joshua  Gar- 
licke(’)s  p(ro) portion  of  this  land  aboves(ai)d  to  lie  to  his  land  that 
is  to  be  laid  out,  and  Stephen  Hand  to  have  his  part  adjoyninge  to 
his  house  lott;  Tho(mas)  Osborne,  Se(nior),  to  have  his  share  on 
the  flank  of  his  addition  (and)  Tho(mas)  T(h)om(p)son  to  have 
his  part  where  the  windmill  sto(o)d. 

On  February  23,  1664,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  town  that  “the 
land  betw(ee)ne  goodman  Hedges(’  land)  and  goodman  Osborne(')s 
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to  the  plaines  shalbe  fenced  to  keepe  calves  and  for  the  ordinary 
Keeper  to  put  Strangers (’)  horses  and  cattell  in  for  his  owne  vse. ” 
By  the  former  town  order  of  June  13,  1660,  Thomas  and  Hedges 
were  told  that  their  fence  “Shalbe  made  fast  up  for  this  yeare.  ” 

As  his  age  was  close  to  sixty,  veneration  was  shown  to  him  when 
he  was  elected,  with  Thomas  Talmia(d)ge  and  Robert  Dayton,  at 
the  meeting  on  the  above  mentioned  date  as  “townes  men,”  which 
seems  to  mean  in  other  respects  selectmen.  He,  with  Robert  Day- 
ton  and  Richard  Stratton,  was  reelected  to  the  office  on  February  25, 
1668. 

Thomas  was  one  of  the  “patentees  for  and  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  associates,  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Easthampton,”  granted  by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls  on  March  13, 
1666.  The  patent  was  issued  to,  and  in  the  names  of  John  Mulford, 
our  ancestor,  Thomas  Osborne,  his  son  John  Osborne,  and  four 
others  for  the  land  which  had  previously  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians.  The  second  patent  to  the  town  was  issued  by  Governor 
Thomas  Dongan  on  December  9,  1686,  being  a  very  long  document. 
The  men  in  this  instance  to  whom  the  title  was  passed  from  the  town 
were  Thomas  Osborne,  Ensign  Samuel  Mulford,  our  ancestor  through 
Susan  (Mulford)  Cory,  his  brother  John  Mulford,  and  nine  others. 
Thomas  and  four  of  the  men  were  the  same  in  both  transactions  for 
the  first  and  the  second  patents. 

Thomas,  his  son  Thomas,  junior,  and  Roger  Smith  were  allowed 
each,  by  the  town  order  of  November  5,  1667,  to  have  a  “piece  of 
land  beyond  steven  Hand(’s)  lott  westward,  so(uth)  to  ye  Sand 
Hil(l)s,  leaving  a  highway  suffisient  between  their  land  Sc  steven 
Hand(’s)  lott.”  At  the  next  meeting  on  the  eighteenth,  Thomas: 

Hath  exchanged  his  lott,  lying  in  the  great  playne,  given  for  4 
Ackers  and  a  quarter,  standing  on  record  in  the  record  of  *  his 
lands  with  Mr.  Tho(mas)  Chatfield,  for  3  Ackers  in  the  little  playne 
as  it  stands  *  *  *  on  ye  records  of  his  al(lo)tment,  and  ye 

sayd  Mr.  Chatfield  is  to  pay  to  Tho(mas)  Osborne  upon  this  ex¬ 
change  3  bushels  of  Indian  come. 

(On)  February  25,  1668,  Thomas  Osborne,  Richard  Stratton 
and  Robert  Daiton,  beeing  overseers,  went  to  v(i)ew  the  bound  (ary) 
betweene  Easthampton  and  Southampton  (and)  met  with  South- 
a(m)p(ton)  men  at  the  stak(e)  on  the  South  side,  and  soe  went 
with  them  to  the  north  side,  and  mutually  they  marked  a  pine  tree 
for  the  bound  (ary)  stake  betweene  the  plantations;  the  tree  soe 
marke(d)  is  on  A  cleft  on  the  north  side  commonly  cal(l)ed  the 
Clay  Cleft. 

George  Miller,  a  townsman,  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  on 
his  own  premises  on  December  4,  1668.  A  jury  was  formed,  among 
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the  men  being  Thomas  and  his  son  John,  to  find  a  verdict  for  the 
cause  of  his  death.  The  verdict  they  rendered,  ‘‘according  to  the 
testimony  they  have,  is  that  george  Miller(’)s  provoking  of  the 
horse  cause(d)  him  to  strike  him  which  acctioned  (resulted  in)  his 
death.  ” 

Thomas  served  again.  May  21,  1670,  on  a  jury  as  foreman,  with 
Thomas  Chatfield,  William  Edwards,  Jeremiah  Conkling,  Stephen 
Hand,  Thomas  Osborn,  junior,  and  Nathaniel  Bishop  as  jurymen,  to 
view  the  body  of  a  drowned  man,  named  John  Talmage,  and  to 
make  inquires  touching  his  death.  The  verdict  they  gave  was  that 
they  found  : 

In  his  face  some  seeming  bruise (s)  or  scratch(es)  which  wee  ap- 
(p)rehend  might  either  bee  done  by  him  selfe,  or  (by)  beating  him- 
selfe  against  something  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  (and)  by  the 
Testimonie,  we  find  that  hee  went  voluntar(il)y  into  the  water  to 
swim  and  was  drowned. 

The  town  held  an  earnest  and  lengthly  meeting  on  April  3,  1673, 
to  discuss  the  acquiring  of  a  home  lot  and  land  to  be  “kept  intire 
and  reserved  for  a  Minister,  whenever  god  shall  Deprive  them  of  Mr. 
James,  the  present  Pastor  and  Minister  of  this  place."  The  town 
had  already  secured  the  home  lot  of  Thomas'  son  John,  “that  land, 
lyeing  and  being  between  Robert  Dayton(')s  house  lott  and  addition 
on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Al(i)  ce  Stranborough's  house  lott  and  Addi¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side."  The  discussion  ended  in  the  agreement 
that : 

This  Towne,  having  in  regard  of  the  Commodiousnes(s)  &,  it  be¬ 
ing  in  the  h(e)art  of  the  Towne,  have  reserved  it  for  the  use  of  a 
mynister,  as  elce  where  more  fully  may  appeare  with  the  whole  high¬ 
way  that  is  within  this  tract  of  land  above  spesified,  it  being  all  both 
(in)  length  and  breadth  to  bee  kept  intire  and  reserved  for  a  mynis¬ 
ter,  and  there  being  at  the  reare  end  of  this  aforesaid  land  a  parcel!  of 
low  land  belonginge  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Osborne, 
Senior,  and  by  reason  that  the  highway,  which  did  passe  through  this 
land  above  mentioned,  is  stopped  upp,  and  by  a  major  voate  of  the 
Town  disanulled  soe  that  the  said  Thomas  Osborne  cannot  come  to 
this,  his  land,  as  formerly,  and  the  Inhabitants  Consciveinge  that  this 
land  soe  lyeing  may  be  some  Inlargment  to  this  aforesaid  lott,  and 
therefore  have  p(ro) cured  this  parsed  of  land  of  the  aforesaid  Thom¬ 
as  Osborne,  in  a  way  of  exchange,  it  being  and  Contayning  about 
foure  ackers  and  three  quarters,  more  or  lesse,  as  it  now  (is)  meas¬ 
ured,  staked,  and  laid  out  by  Ap(p)oyn  (t) ment,  to  witt  as  farr  as  to 
the  Easterne  part  of  the  hommack  of  upland,  goeing  on  uppon  the 
meadow  that  lyeth  at  that  head  of  the  pond,  only  the  said  Thomas 
Osborne  *  (has)  reserved  a  lit(t)le  part  of  the  south  end  of  this 
hommock  to  himselfe  for  to  set  a  stack  of  hay  on  it,  being  now  stak¬ 
ed  out  and  Ap(p)oynted  how  far  hee  shall  come  on  uppon  the  horn- 
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mack,  and  this  parsell  of  land  soe  procured  is  to  remaine  unto  the 
lot  and  to  be  kept  intire  with  the  aI(l)otment  for  the  use  aforesaid, 
And  in  Consideiation  or  the  parsed  of  low  land  soe  exchanged  with 
the  said  Thomas  Osborne,  the  Towne  *  (has)  given  and  granted 
unto  him  the  said  Thomas  Osborne,  Senior,  two  Ackers  of  land, 
bee  it  more  or  less,  lyeing  and  being  in  the  Calf  pasture,  and  being 
now  stake  and  layd  out,  by  ap(p)oynment,  uppon  the  flanke  of 
Thomas  Osborne ('s)  Addition  and  lyeing  (in)  the  whole  length 
of  his  Addition,  and  to  remaine  to  him,  the  said  Thomas  Osborne, 
Senior,  and  his  heires  and  assignes  forever,  he  ke(e)ping  &  Mayn- 
tayning  his  fence  sufficient  (in)  all  waies  against  cattell  according  to 
law,  the  whole  length  of  his  said  land  at  his  owne  proper  cost  & 
Charge. 

It  seems  that  Thomas’  youngest  son  Benjamin  and  his  family  were 
living  with  him.  As  he  was  feeling  the  creeping  of  age  upon  him 
and  as  he  needed  care,  he  conveyed  by  a  deed  of  gift,  on  November 
2,  1677,  to  the  son  all  his  land  possessions  in  East  Hampton.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  the  deed,  as  appears  in  the  Town  Records: 

To  all  Christian  People,  to  whom  these  pr(e)sents  shall  or  may 
come,  greeting: 

Know  ye  yt  I,  Thomas  Osborne,  Sen’r. ,  of  Easthampton,  in  ye 
East  Rideing  of  Yorkshire,  on  Long  Island,  for  Divers  good  Causes 
and  Considerations  me  hereunto  Moveing,  doe,  and  by  this  present 
Deede  of  guift,  have  given  to  my  Dearelie  &  wel(l)-beloved  sonne, 
Benjamin  Osborne,  all  that  my  house  and  whom  (home)  Lott,  sittu- 
ate,  Lyein(g)  and  being  in  Easthampton,  Above  said,  with  all  the 
Rest  of  my  Land  and  Meadow,  being  any  where  in  ye  bounds  of 
ye  said  Easthampton,  with  all  Right(s),  Priveledges,  Inteiest(s)  in 
Common  or  whatsoever  Benifit  *  or  (in)  any  way  doth,  at  this 
day  of  ye  Date  hereof.  Belong  unto  my  said  accom(m)adations  sittu- 
ate,  being  &  being  any  where  in  any  part  of  the  bounds  of  the  said 
Easthampton,  to  him  my  said  Benjamine  Osborne  &  his  heires.  Exe¬ 
cutors,  administrators  and  assignes  forever  hereafter.  To  have  and  to 
hold  and  as  his  own  to  Possesse  and  enjoy  without  any  Lett,  trouble, 
hinderance  or  Molestation  of  mee,  the  said  Thomas  Osborne,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  by,  from,  or  under  mee.  Laying 
any  Manner  of  Claime  or  Tytle  to  the  Whole,  or  any  parr  or  paicell 
of  ye  said  Land,  Meadow  or  any  Priveledge  or  Benifit  unto  ye  said 
accom(m)adation  Belonging.  In  Witnes(s)  whereof,  and  for  the 
further  Confirmation  of  this,  my  Deede  of  gifte,  I  have  hereunto  sett 
my  hand  &  fixed  my  seale  this  second  Day  of  November,  in  the 
Twentie-Ninth  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soverai(g)ne  Lord  Charles, 
the  Second,  Sz  Anno  qr  Do?n( ini),  one  thousand.  Six  hundred  (and) 
Seaventy  &  Seaven. — Thomas  Osborne. — ( L.S.  ) — Signed,  Sealed  & 
Delivered  in  ye  Presen (ce)  of  Robert  (his  RD  marke)  Daiton  (and) 
Al(i)  ce  (her  AB  marke)  Backer. — This  deed  of  Gifte  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  before  me,  Thomas  Backer,  Justice  of  ye  peace. — The  above 
written  Deede  of  guift  is  Recorded  this  26 (th)  day  of  November, 
1677,  p(e)r  me,  Henry  Pierson,  Clark  to  ye  Co(u)rt  of  Sessions, 
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for  ye  East  Rideing. — And  Entered  into  ye  Town  Records  of  East- 
hampton,  this  (the)  27(th)  of  December,  one  thousand,  Six  hundred 
(and)  Eightie-Six,  by  me,  Thomas  Tallmage,  Record (e)r. 

On  his  reassumption  of  title  as  governor  of  New  York,  Edmund 
Andros  called  for  the  tax  lists  of  all  towns  within  its  province.  East 
Hampton  furnished  its  list  dated  September  24,  1678.  Thomas  was 
rated  for  taxation  for  the  following:  Land  20  acres,  oxen  7,  cows  6, 
3-year-olds  4,  2-year  olds  3,  yearlings  5,  Horses  2,  Swine  6,  Sheep 
6,  valued  atone  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  He  was  on  the  rate  list, 
made  out  for  August  24,  1675,  his  taxable  estate  being  ;i^l66:10:00 
before  the  governor  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Brockholst  in  1677. 
The  governor  was  succeeded  by  Andros  the  following  year.  During 
the  reign  of  Thomas  Dongan  as  governor,  Thomas'  name  is  on  the 
list  of  ‘Tstimate(s)  of  East  Hampton  (dated)  September  8,  1683” 
for  taxation  on  his  estate  valued  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
and  ten  shillings.  It  tells  of  the  possessions  he  had,  as  appears  on 
the  list:  Land  20  acres.  Oxen  8,  Cattle  33,  Horses  2,  Swine  9, 
Sheep  48. 

Thomas  died  sometime  in  his  nineties  about  or  before  1688.  The 
first  intimation  of  his  passing  away  appears  in  the  land  record  of  John 
Chatfield,  given  him  by  the  will  of  his  father.  It  was  placed  with  the 
town  clerk  shortly  after  August  8,  1688,  for  entry  on  record,  one  of 
the  descriptions  of  his  land  possessions  is  as  follows: 

3rdly.  One  piece  of  land  more  near  to  a  place  called  Little  Hill 
containing  about  three  acres  and  three  quarters,  more  or  less,  on  the 
Nor(th)ward  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  to  Accobonock  and 
bounded  Eastward  by  some  land  of  Mr.  Scallenger(' )s,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  John  Mulford,  and  the  present  Common  (land) 
Nor(th)ward  and  Westward  by  a  parcel  of  land  of  Arther  Cressie, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Osborne,  Senior,  deceased,  and 
the  highway  Southward. 

Judges  Hedges,  in  his  town  history,  refers  to  a  tradition  that 
Thomas  died  in  New  Haven  as  being  consistent  with  the  known 
facts.  From  this  he  deduces  that  no  mention  of  him  is  found  in  East 
Hampton  after  1687,  but  this  would  hardly  prove  that  he  had  remov¬ 
ed  from  that  town.  It  seems  likely  that  he  disposed  of  his  property 
to  his  children  during  his  lifetime,  so  there  was  perhaps  no  estate  left 
to  go  through  the  probate  court  after  his  death.  Comparatively  few 
records  of  deaths  were  made  in  the  vital  statistics  at  that  time,  hence 
we  do  not  know  exactly  in  what  year  he  died.  As  he  had  been  living 
in  East  Hampton  for  many  years  prior  to  1688,  and  the  last  known 
record  of  him  is  found  there,  the  natural  presumption  is  that  he  died 
at  that  place,  and  we  feel  pretty  confident  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
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Haven  records  to  indicate  that  he  returned  to  New  Haven  later  in  life. 

The  list  of  Thomas'  land  allotments,  granted  to  him  by  the  town 
during  his  lifetime,  apparently  was  entered  on  record  a  long  time  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  For  his  ‘Tome  lot  and  plains,"  with  all  privileges 
and  appurtenances  belonging  to  such  an  allotment  the  record  gives  as 
follows : 

Imprimis :  the  home  lot  with  the  addition,  containing  eleven  acres, 
more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  street  North,  Thomas  Osborne,  Jr.'s 
land  West,  Mr.  Gardner's  land  South,  as  also  two  acres,  more  or 
less,  added  to  the  East  side  of  his  addition  and  which  he  had  of  the 
Town  in  exchange  for  land  that  is  meadow  toward  the  upper  end  of 
(the)  Hock  pond;  th(ese)  two  acres  being  bounded  by  the  highway 
and  (the)  Calf  pasture  upon  the  East  side  of  it,  as  also  one  acre 
granted  to  him  on  his  addition  with  reference  to  the  little  lots. 

And  ten  acres  of  woodland  Eastward,  being  a  second  division, 
more  or  less,  and  the  highways  North  &  South,  Thomas  Osborne, 
Jur.  ('s)  lot  East,  and  Nathaniel  Foster's  land  West. 

Also  one  parcel  of  land  upon  the  Eastern  plain,  containing  nine 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  the  highways  Noith  h  South,  and 
John  Hand's  land  East,  and  William  Edward's  lot  West. 

And  one  parcel  more,  being  a  second  home  lot,  containing  six 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  the  present  Common  (land)  North, 
and  a  highway  East,  and  William  Barnes (’)  lot  West,  and  the  street 
South. 

One  parcel  of  meadow,  being  his  first  division  in  Accobanocke, 
containing  two  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Benjamin 
Price's  lot  on  *  one  side,  and  William  Mulford's  on  the  other 
side. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more,  being  his  second  division  in  Acco¬ 
banocke,  containing  two  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with 
Benjamin  Price's  lot  on  *  one  side,  and  Harbor’s  mouth  on  the 
other  (side). 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more  in  Accobanocke  neck,  containing 
three  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Benjamin  Price's  lot 
on  *  one  side,  and  William  Mulford's  on  the  other  side. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more  in  the  Northwest  meadow,  containing 
three  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Benjamin  Price's  lot 
on  the  end  side,  and  William  Mulford's  on  the  other  side. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more  in  the  neck,  by  a  place  called  by  the 
name  of  Hog  creek,  and  it  lieth  upon  both  sides  of  the  said  Hogg 
creek,  all  the  meadow  that  is  there  appertaineth  and  belongeth  unto 
the  aforesaid  Thomas  Osborne,  Senior,  and  formerly  it  did  belong  to 
Thomas  Osborne,  Jr.,  but  now  his  part  is  in  the  possession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller  to  he  divided  between  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Osborne, 
Sen(io)r,  and  William  Miller,  according  to  the  proportions  of  land 
that  they  do  enjoy. 

And  one  parcel  of  meadow  land  more  toward  the  head  of  Hook 
pond,  which  he  had  of  John  Osborne,  which  he  had  in  exchange  for 
land  elsewhere. 
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Also,  one  parcel  of  meadow  more  at  Napeak,  as  being  a  part  of 
the  waste  meadow  about  an  acre,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  John 
Wheeler (’s  land)  Westward,  and  Mr.  Scallenger(’ s)  Eastward,  and 
one  parcel  of  meadow  more  toward  the  Eastward  part  of  Napeak, 
about  one  acre,  more  or  less,  and  bounded  by  (the)  land  of  Mr. 
Scallenger’s  on  both  sides. 

Also,  one  piece  of  land  more,  being  (a)  part  of  a  fourth  division 
and  lying  on  the  Nor(th)ward  part  of  the  second  home  lots,  and  it 
containeth  eight  acres,  more  or  less,  and  bounded  Southward  by  his 
own  land  and  by  Jacob  Daiton’s  land.  Eastward  by  the  highway,  and 
Nor(th)ward  by  some  land  that  doth  belong  to  Thomas  Osborn,  Jr. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more  upon  the  Nor(th)west  woodland 
plain  and  it  containeth  about  two  and  twenty  acres,  more  or  less,  and 
bounded  Nor (th) ward  by  Thomas  Chatfield’s  land  and  Southward  by 
Goodman  Daiton’s  land,  and  westward  by  the  highway  and  (the) 
Common  (land)  and  Eastward  by  the  highway  and  another  range  of 
lots. 

And  one  parcel  of  land  more  in  Georgica  neck,  containing  about 
six  or  seven  acres,  more  or  less,  which  he  had  of  Goodman  Brookes 
for  exchange  of  land  elsewhere,  and  it  is  bounded  by  Mr.  Backer’s 
land  Westward  and  the  Common  (land)  Nor  (th)  ward,  Thomas  Dia¬ 
mond’s  land  Eastward  and  the  Cove  Southward. 

One  parcel  of  land  more  as  being  (a)  part  of  a  fifth  division,  being 
in  Ammogonsett  woods,  and  it  containeth  seventeen  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  bounded  by  Jeremiah  Conckling’s  land  Eastward,  and  a 
highway  Southward,  and  the  Common  (land)  Westward,  and  John 
Edward’s  Nor(th)ward. 

Also,  one  piece  of  land  more  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas 
Osborne  as  being  (a)  part  of  a  fifth  division,  lying  and  being  at  a 
place  known  by  the  name  of  Alewi(f)e  brook,  and  it  containeth 
about  thirteen  acres,  more  or  less,  and  it  lieth  on  both  sides  of  the 
brook  and  bounded  Nor(th)ward  by  John  Edward’s  (land)  and  East 
by  the  Common  (land).  Southwards  by  Samuell  Mulford’s  land  & 
Westward  by  the  Bay. 

And  one  parcel  of  land  more,  joining  (a)  part  of  it  to  his  own  ad¬ 
dition  land  and  to  some  other  men’s  addition  land  (the)  part  of  it  and 
bounded  also  Eastward  &  Southward  by  Jeremiah  Conckling('s)  land, 
westward  by  some  land  that  now  belongeth  to  Thomas  Osborne, 
Junior,  but  formerly  it  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Edwards, 
and  Nor  (th)  ward  by  the  highway  and  (the)  Common  (land),  some 
part  of  it,  and  it  containeth  about  eight  acres,  more  or  less,  and  was 
exchanged  with  John  Osborne  for  land  elsewhere. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  appertaining  to  Thomas  Osborne(’s 
land)  as  being  (a)  part  of  a  third  division. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  granted  unto  Thomas  Osborne  as 
(a)  part  of  a  fourth  division,  lying  and  being  Nor(th)ward  of  the 
second  home  lots,  and  it  containeth  eip-ht  acres,  m,ore  or  less,  and 
bounded  by  Joseph  Osborne(’s  land)  Eastward,  and  Richard  Strat¬ 
ton  (’s)  westward  &  Nor  (th)  ward  by  the  highway  3z  (the)  present 
Common  (land)  and  Southward  by  the  second  home  lots  which  (the) 
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said  eight  acres  and  (the)  six  acres  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Osborne 
hath  exchanged  with  William  Edward  for  the  use  of  John  Squire. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  containing  three  acres  and  thirty- 
seven  pole(s),  more  or  less,  at  the  Nor(th)east  end  of  the  Town, 
and  (was)  bounded  on  one  side  by  some  land  that  was  laid  out  for 
Steven  Hedges  and  for  the  present  in  the  possession  of  John  Riche- 
son. 

And  one  parcel  of  land  more  as  being  a  fourth  division,  being  on 
the  Nor(th)west  woodland  plain,  and  it  containeth  about  twenty-nine 
acres,  more  or  less,  and  is  bounded  Westward  by  the  highway  and 
(the)  Common  (land)  and  Eastward  by  (  ). 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  containing  one  acre  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  and  twenty-two  pole(s),  it  being  two-third  parts  of  what  fell  to 
his  allotment  by  the  award  concerning  Meantake  &  the  9  score  acres, 
given  in  the  year  1696,  it  being  bound  (ed)  by  Georgica  pond  or  cove 
west  and  by  (the)  land  now  in  the  possession  of  the  widow  Elizabeth 
Baker  Eastward,  and  by  (the)  common  land  North  and  South. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  belonging  to  Joseph  Osborne,  Jr.,  in 
Georgica  first  neck,  bounded  by  the  land  of  Samuel  Fyler  and  Thom¬ 
as  Osborne,  Jr.,  Northeastwardly,  and  by  Georgica  pond  Northwest¬ 
wardly,  and  by  the  land  of  Thomas  Baker  Southwestwardly,  and  the 
highway  that  goes  in  to  the  bottom  of  (the)  said  neck  Southeastward- 
ly,  part  of  (the)  said  land,  bounded  as  abovesaid  (and)  was  formerly 
laid  *  to  the  allotment,  belonging  to  his  father  Thomas  Osborne 
and  (a)  part  of  it  he  purchased  of  William  Mulford  and  (a)  part  of 
it  he  had  of  the  Town  in  exchange  with  the  Town  for  his  land,  laid 
out  to  him  in  the  second  neck  of  Georgaca  in  the  year  1701. 

Since  there  were  children  of  Thomas  and  of  William  Osborn  living 
in  New  Haven  after  1640,  as  their  baptisms  so  recorded,  their  parents 
were  not  specially  named.  But  it  is  known  that  all  the  children  of 
the  latter  were  born  before  they  came  to  New  Haven,  so  we  assume 
that  the  young  ones  who  were  baptized  there,  were  the  children  of 
the  first.  Those  first  mentioned,  beginning  with  Thomas  and  in¬ 
cluding  Joseph,  were  born  in  Ashford,  Kent,  England,  and  those  be¬ 
low  in  New  Haven.  They  were: 

THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Jeremiah,  baptized  March  20,  1625;  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  April  26,  1676;  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Mary 
who  died  in  1695;  was  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1665; 
had  ten  children  recorded  in  New  Haven  between  1652 
and  1673. 

Richard,  baptized  July  15,  1627;  buried  in  Ashford,  Kent, 
England,  January  20,  1629. 

John,  baptized  July  31,  1631;  moved  to  Wainscott,  L,  1.; 
died  there  May  2,  1687;  his  wife’s  Christian  name  was 
Miriam;  had  several  sons,  of  whom  Thomas,  John  and 
Ephraim  are  positively  proven;  some  of  this  family  lived 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Stephen,  baptized  February  24,  1634;  was  mentioned  as  broth¬ 
er  of  Joseph  in  a  horse  biand  mark,  in  April  of  1666,  and 
moved  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  in  July 
of  1698;  his  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Josiah  Stanbo- 
rough,  of  Southampton,  L.  1. 

Joseph,  baptized  December  4,  1636;  died  in  1698;  his  wife 
was  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Hugh  Roberts  and  Mary  Cal¬ 
kins. 

Rebecca,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  October  23,  1642;  was 
unmarried  in  1704;  probably  died  in  East  Hampton  there¬ 
after. 

Increase,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  February  5,  1643;  proba¬ 
bly  died  young. 

Benjamin,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  January  3,  1647;  died  in 
East  Hampton,  “ab(ou)t  10  A.M.  of  February  27,  1722, 
aged  ab(ou)t  75  years”;  was  a  married  man. 

Authorities  consulted :  “Ancestry  of  Thomas  Osborne,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,”  by  Donald  Lines 
Jacobus  in  The  American  Genealogist;  “History  of  East  Hampton 
(L.  I.),”  by  Henry  Parson  Hedges;  “East  Hampton  Town  Rec¬ 
ords”;  ‘  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Atwater;  “History  of  the  City  of  New  Haven  (Conn.),” 
by  Edward  E.  Atwater;  “Records  of  the  Colony  and  Plantation  of 
New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  M.A.;  “New 
Haven  Town  Records,”  by  Franklin  Bowdith  Dexter,  Litt.  D.; 

‘  East  Hampton  Town  Records”;  “Southampton  Town  Records”; 
“History  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,”  by  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.; 

East  Jersey  Records,”  by  William  Nelson;  a  Connecticut  genealo¬ 
gist’s  research  work,  and  an  English  genealogist’s  research  work. 
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THOMAS^  OSBORN  was  born  in  Ashford,  Kent,  England, 
about  a  month  or  so  before  his  baptism  on  November  24,  1622.  He 
came  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  his  father’s  family  sometime  about 
1640.  There  is  no  record  to  tell  if  he  had  a  wife  before  he  married 
about  1662,  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Jane  Bond,  of  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.  He  was  then  about  forty  years  old,  his  wife  being 
almost  twice  his  age. 

The  identity  of  his  wife  is  established  by  a  reference  in  Dr.  John 
Winthrop’s  medical  journal  who,  in  1666,  treated  “Mary,  wife  of 
Thomas  Osborn,  of  Easthampton,  24  years  (old),  (and)  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bond  of  that  place — her  husband  (being  a)  brother  to  Osborne, 
the  tanner,  of  New  Haven.”  The  brother  in  New  Haven  was,  of 
course,  Jeremiah.  In  another  reference  in  the  journal  the  doctor 
speaks  of  treating  her  in  1658  when  she  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen 
and  unmarried.  The  doctor  visited  East  Hampton  again  in  1666  and 
treated  her,  and  also  her  seventeen-year  old  sister  Rebecca. 

Little  is  found  concerning  Thomas  and  his  activities  in  New 
Haven.  Evidently  he  and  his  brother  Jeremiah  were  members  of  a 
night  watch  when,  on  August  4,  1646,  William  Ball  was  accused  in 
the  town  court  by  his  “master  of  the  watch,”  of  telling  a  falsehood 
that  his  gun  was  charged  with  powder  as  well  as  with  bullets,  but  the 
master  on  examining  it,  found  no  powder  but  “out  came  4  bullets.” 
Thomas  and  Jeremiah  substantiated  the  information  in  court  that 
“noe  powder  (was)  seene  to  come  out  of  the  piece.”  Another  man 
“informed  the  court  that  Wm.  Ball  told  him  laughingly  that  he  knew 
there  was  noe  powder  in  his  gune.  ”  The  judgement  was  that: 

For  w(hi)ch  guil(t)ful  carriddge  of  his  &  vntruth (fulness)  vnto 
(the)  m(aste)r  of  the  watch,  Wm.  Ball  (is)  fined  40  s(hillings) 
&  to  pay  (for)  the  charddges  of  them  that  have  attended  vpon  the 
court. 

It  was  manly  of  the  brothers  to  support  the  captain’s  exposure  of 
the  culprit’s  deception,  but  unfortunately  for  us  we  are  confronted  by 
their  own  father: 

On  October  12,  1649,  Thomas  Osborn,  senior,  because  (of) 
(the)  scabbard  of  his  own  sword,  &  of  his  sone  John(’s)  allso,  was 
fined  2j. 
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This  terse  sentence  in  the  record  throws  no  light  on  the  reason  for 
it.  Perhaps  the  senior  was  wearing  his  son’s  scabbard,  and  his  son 
his  father’s,  and  their  commander  taking  notice  of  it  ordered  them 
to  court  for  their  indiscretion. 

Another  complaint  was  made  by  Edward  Banister  in  court  on  May 
4,  1647,  that : 

Thom(as)  Osborne,  being  (a)  cow-keeper  for  the  cowes  on  their 
side  and  his  among  the  rest,  did  one  day  lose  one  of  his  cowes  negle- 
gently  by  leaving  her  in  the  field  swamped,  and  saith  that  the  said 
Thomas  kept  in  howse  that  day  to  keepe  himselfe  drye  because  it 
did  rayne. 

It  seems  that  Thomas  was  employed  to  drive  the  cows  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  pasture  and  upon  this  occasion,  it  being  a  rainy  day,  he  protected 
himself  for  some  time  in  a  wigwam  for  shelter.  When  the  night 
came  the  cow  of  Edward  Banister  had  disappeared  and  Thomas, 
vainly  searching  for  her  and  failing  to  find  her,  was  brought  before 
the  court  upon  the  complaint  of  Edward  Banister  for  negligently  los¬ 
ing  his  cow.  Several  witnesses  being  examined,  it  was  found  by  the 
court  that  Thomas  sought  shelter  for  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  day  being  exceedingly  wet,  and  the  cows  were  not  far  from  the 
house  at  the  time,  and  Banister’s  was  nowhere  in  sight.  As  he  the 
next  day,  with  the  help  of  Lieutenant  Seely,  George  Smith  and 
Richard  Osborne,  sought  for  the  cow  in  the  swamp,  the  court  there¬ 
fore  held  that  Thomas  was  not  guilty  of  gross  neglect,  and  that  he 
should  be  free  from  payment  of  damage,  and  “that  Goodman  Banis¬ 
ter  must  beare  it  as  an  afflicting  providence  of  God  (being)  cast  vp- 
on  him.” 

Sometime  in  1650  Thomas  appeared  in  East  Hampton  as  one  of 
the  earliest  “Associates”  of  the  first  nine  settlers.  His  own  father 
later  followed  him  there.  He  was  given  a  tract  of  “2  acres  of  land 
more  in  the  plaine”  at  the  meeting  of  July  14,  1651.  It  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  had  been  granted  some  land  “in  the  plaine”  previous 
to  this  though  there  is  no  entry  in  the  record  to  confirm  it. 

He  and  his  neighbor  Ananias  Conkling  were  notified  by  the  town 
order  of  October  4,  1653,  that  they: 

Shall  for  this  p(re)sent  yeare  viue  all  generall  ffences  and  when 
they  shall  find  any  Defect  they  shall  give  a  chop  on  the  rayle  and 
give  notice  to  the  owner;  and  if  the  owner  Doe(s)  not  mend  his 
fence  w(i)thin  Two  Days  he  shall  paye  2s.  (and)  6<7.  for  ev(e)ry 
Day  (he  neglects),  and  the  ov(e)rsears  shall  haue  12^  out  of  ev(e)- 
ry  2s.  (and)  6<7;  and  they  are  to  viue  the  fence  the  first  weeke  of 
ev(e)iy  month,  and  hee  yt  wil(l)  not  goe  to-morrow  (the  next  day) 
to  shew  the  oversears  his  fence  shall  pay  2s. 

On  May  22,  1658,  it  was  agreed : 
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By  the  major  Inhabitants  yt  there  shalbe  a  fence  made  from  the 
beach  at  the  farther  end  ot  the  little  plaine  to  run  from  Thence 
alonge  by  Georgica  side  vp  unto  the  Towne,  and  from  the  Tovvne  to 
the  harbour  soe  far  as  may  be  Judged  me(e)te  for  to  secure  ye  East- 
erne  side  of  our  bounds,  and  this  fence  is  to  be  pportioned  for  every 
man  to  Doe,  accordinge  to  v  hat  land  he  Doth  enjoy  and  posses(s) 
vppon  the  plaine,  and  this  fence  (is)  to  be  suffisiently  Done  by  the 
last  of  December  next  Ensueinge,  uppon  the  penaltie  of  2s  &  (yd 
for  every  pole  yt  is  not  done  by  yt  Day. 

Thomas,  with  Benjamin  Price,  w^as  deputed  to  run  the  line.  Ap¬ 
parently  Thomas  was  a  surveyor. 

The  first  office  Thomas  held  was  that  of  constable,  being  elected 
on  October  27,  1658.  It  seems  that  he  then  must  have  been  past 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  his  father  was  older  probably  at  least  by 
a  score  of  years. 

Some  sort  of  a  binding  agreement  was  desired  on  February  5, 
1664,  so  the  town  : 

Joyntly  agreed  that  mr.  (Thomas)  Backer,  mr.  (Thomas)  James, 
mr.  (John)  Mulford,  mr.  (Thomas)  Chatfield,  Jo(hn)  Strat(t)on, 
Tho(mas)  Talmage  &  Tho(mas)  Osborne,  junior,  are  hereby 
empow(e)red  to  ishue  the  matter  w(i)th  Capt.  Scott  about  the  in¬ 
cumbrances  betw(ee)ne  us  and  our  Indians  about  (the)  Shinacock 
Indians (’)  De(b)t  (.?)  and  some  gratificacon  in  Reff(e)rence  to 
Meanaquit  &  other  Lands. 

On  the  training  day  of  April  7,  1665,  the  election  of  the  ofFcers 
of  the  town  infantry  company  was  made.  Thomas  was  chosen 
serjant. 

Cattle  slaughtering  generally  took  place  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
on  record,  dated  November  1,  1665,  that  Thomas  killed  one  black 
bull  “about  3  ye(a)re(s)  ould  (with  a)  slit  in  the  right  eare  &  a 
half  pen(n)y  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  left  eare,  &  (a)  cropt  in  the 
same."  On  that  day  his  father  “killed  one  black  ox,  4  ye(a)re(s) 
ould  with  a  slit  in  the  right  ear."  The  mark  of  their  cattle,  as  found 
elsewhere  in  town  records  for  identification,  is — “a  slit  in  the  right 
eare,  a  hole  in  the  left  eare  &  a  crosse  brand  marke  in  the  left 
home.”  All  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  required  to  enter  on  rec¬ 
ord  the  description  of  their  identified  animal  marks. 

Thomas  must  have  felt  important  w’hen,  on  May  2,  1666,  he  was 
made  by  election  an  overseer  for  the  year  with  Robert  Bond  and 
Stephen  Hedges. 

At  *  (the)  towne  meeting  then  houlden  (December  30,  1667), 
it  is  ordered  that  a  Gin  (snare?)  shalbe  kept  at  ye  eastermost  end  of 
playnes  by  ye  fence  if  an  Indian  can  be  gotten  to  keep  it;  And  for  In- 
couragment  to  any  that  will,  he  is  to  have  for  his  keeping  of  it  three 
ackers  of  Land  re(a)dy  plowed;  that  is  to  say  one  (acre)  of  John 
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Miller(’s  land)  &  one  of  John  Osborn (’s)  and  one  of  Thomas  Os¬ 
borne,  Junior(’s),  ye  towne  allowing  them  5r  p(e)r  (acre),  (and) 
this  order  (is)  to  be  in  force  for  one  yeaie  to  come. 

About  this  time  Thomas’  father-in-law,  Robert  Bond,  had  moved 
with  his  family  to  Elizabethtown,  a  newly- founded  town  on  the  Jer¬ 
sey  coast,  and  left  with  him  the  care  of  his  estate  and  land  posses¬ 
sions.  For  two  years  he  may  have  kept  in  touch  with  Robert  Bond 
and  he  eventually  broached  to  him  the  purchase  of  all  his  properties 
in  East  Hampton.  Knowing  that  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Bond, 
was  coming  from  Elizabethtown  to  close  the  deal  with  him  he  at 
once  disposed  of  his  old  homestead  to  Peregrine  Stanborough,  of 
Southampton,  on  September  23,  1668,  by  a  sale  : 

For  divers  good  causes  and  consideration  (s)  *  *  *  (and) 

also  A  valewable  s(u)me  of  Money,  Alre(a)dy  in  hand.  All  that  my 
house  and  home  Lotte  wdth  All  Accomidations,  (ap) purtinances  and 
priveledges,  with  every  parsed  of  Land,  the  Home  Lott  and  Addition 
containing  nine  eackers,  bee  the  Same  more  or  bee  it  Less,  bounded 
with  Thomas  osborne,  Seniar(’)s  home  Lott  Southeast,  and  Roger 
Smith(’)s  home  Lott  nor(th)west,  John  osborne(’)s  Land  South¬ 
west,  and  the  Street  northeast.  Together  with  All  Housing,  Barnes, 
Steables,  fencing  and  or (c) hards,  gardens  or  trees  whatsoever,  Aither 
standing  or  beeing  or  in  any  wise  Ap(p)ertaining  unto  the  said  home 
Lott  and  accomidation.  Situate,  Lying  and  being  in  Easthampton 
Aforesaid,  which  accomidation,  I,  the  said  Thomas  osborne,  doe  sell 
and  make  over  to  the  said  peregrine  Stanborah.  Also,  I  doe  sell  and 
make  ouer  ever}^  parsed  of  Land,  *  (and)  one  parsed  of  Land  in 
the  mill  plain  Contain  (in  )g  foure  eackers,  be  the  same  more  or  bee 
it  less,  bounded  with  William  fifthian(’)s  Land  on  the  west  side,  and 

*  Hand(')s  Land  on  the  east  side,  and  A  highway  on  the  north 
end,  and  the  beach  on  the  south  end.  Also,  one  parsed  of  Land  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  eastern  plaine  contain  (in )g  five  eackers  and  A  halfe,  bound¬ 
ed  with  William  fifthian (’ )s  land,  unto  the  (a)foresaid  peregrine  Stan¬ 
borah,  his  Haighers,  executors,  Adminestrators  and  Assighnes  forever. 

Then  followed  the  entry  of  a  sort  of  promissory  note  from  Pere¬ 
grine  Stanborough,  which  Thomas  received : 

(Southampton,  September  24,  1668),  “This  bid  bindeth  mee. 
Peregrine  Stanboroh,  to  pay  or  caus(e)  to  bee  (paid)  unto  Thomas 
osborne,  his  haighers  or  Assignes,  the  full  and  Just  Sume  of  thirty 
pounds  at  or  before  the  nine  and  twcntyeth  (day)  of  September  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1670,  in  catted,  as  twoe  indif (f) erent  (dis¬ 
interested)  men  shad  prise  them,  it  being  that  w'hich  remaineth  due 
from  mce  to  him  for  A  house  and  Lott  which  I  bought  of  him, 
th  e  s(ai)d  Thomas  osborne,  and  have  now  in  peaceable  possession; 
to  the  true  performance  of  thes(e)  premises  I  bind  my  selfe,  my 
haighers.  Executors,  (and)  Administrators  firmely  by  these  presents. 
In  witnes(s)  hereof,  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand,  (af)fixed  my 
seale,  the  day  and  year  *  above  written. 
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Memorandom,  it  is  to  be  understood  the  cattell  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  prised,  as  they  pas(s)  from  man  to  man.  —  (Signed),  Pere¬ 
grine  Stanborah. 

Three  days  next  following,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  to  rectify  the 
bargain  in  the  form  of  a  sale.  Peregrine  Stanborough : 

Sould  unto  Thomas  Osborne,  Junior,  eight  cattell,  as  followeth: 
one  Browne  ste(e)re,  3  yeare(s)  ould,  w(i)th  a  slipe  taken  of(f) 
from  the  under  side  of  the  right  eare,  and  (marked  with)  A  on  the 
right  home;  one  black  bull  w(i)th  a  white  bellie,  2  ye(a)re(s)  ould, 
and  w(i)th  a  slipe  taken  of(f)  from  the  side  of  the  right  eare,  & 
(marked  with)  A  on  the  right  home;  alsoe,  one  black  cow  about  9 
ye(a)re(s)  ould,  w(i)th  the  former  mark  spoken  of,  &  (marked 
with)  B  on  the  right  home;  alsoe,  one  black  Cow  more  (than)  5 
ye(a)re(s)  ould,  and  (the)  vantage  part  of  the  left  home  broke(n) 
of(f)  and  (marked  with)  A  on  the  right  home,  w(i)th  the  former 
eare  mark;  and  one  black  pied  Cow,  6  ye  (a)  re  (s)  ould,  and  (the) 
vantage  (part)  w(i)th  a  cropp  on  the  right  eare  and  a  hole  in  the  left 
eare  &  (marked  with)  B  on  the  right  home  &  T  on  the  left  home; 
also,  one  red  Cow  w(i)th  a  white  face,  5  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  and 
(the)  vantage  (part)  w(i)th  a  slipe  taken  out  of  the  right  eare  & 
some  part  of  the  left  home  (is)  broken  of(f),  (and)  *  marked 
w(i)th  A  on  the  right  home;  alsoe,  one  light  redd  Cow,  5  ye(a)re(s) 
ould,  and  (the)  vantage  (part)  w(i)th  the  former  eare  marke  on  the 
right  eare,  and  (with)  a  little  slitt  cross  waie  in  the  left  eare  &  (mark¬ 
ed  with)  A  on  the  right  home  &  P  on  the  left  home;  alsoe,  one  redd 
Cow  more  (than)  6  ye(a)re(s)  ould  &  (with)  vantage  cropt  on  both 
eares  and  (a)  slitt  in  one,  if  not  in  both  eares,  &  (marked  with)  B 
on  the  right  home,  and  (with)  both  the  tops  of  her  homes  sa(w)ed 
of(f);  alsoe,  2  younge  Calves. 

In  turn,  Thomas  closed  the  deal  on  the  same  day,  September  27, 
1668,  for  the  homestead  and  the  other  land  possessions  of  his  father- 
in-law  which  he  desired  to  buy  through  Joseph  Bond  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  settlement  in  payment : 

One  Browne  ste(e)re  or  oxe,  5  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  (s)lit  in  the 
right  eare,  and  a  halfpenie  under  the  left  eare;  alsoe,  one  black 
oxe  w(i)th  a  white  face,  about  6  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  w(i)th  the  same 
eare  mark;  also,  one  redd  Cow  about  7  ye(a)re(s)  ould,  w(i)th 
the  same  (ear)  marke  (and)  alsoe,  one  black  heifer,  3  ye(a)re(s) 
ould,  &  (the)  vantage  (parts)  all  Branded  w(i)th  A  on  the  right 
home. 

Then  followed  an  entry  the  next  day  in  the  record,  to  substantiate 
his  purchase: 

The  land  yt  was  formerly  Recorded  &  did  belong  unto  mr.  Bond 
in  this  Towne  of  Easthampton,  he  haveing  made  his  whole  accomda- 
tion  over  to  Thomas  Osborne  as  by  ye  *  Writ(t)en  bill  of  sale, 
doe  ful(l)y  appeare  ye  land  yt  was  laid  out  to  Mr.  Bond  while  he  did 
posses(s)  &  enjoy  it  was  Recorded  to  him,  but  now  ye  land  yt  is 
since  laid  out  is  here  entered  to  Thomas  Osborne,  Junior,  &  ye 
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whole  doth  now  belong  unto  ye  aforesaid  Thomas  Osborne,  his  heires 
and  assignes  for  ever. 

Being  a  surveyor,  or  perhaps  a  land  layer-out,  Thomas  was  in¬ 
structed  at  the  town  meeting  of  December  21,  1669,  to  join  with  his 
brother  John,  Samuel  Brooks  and  John  Stratton,  and  they  should: 

Run  vpp  (the)  land  even  w(i)th  John  Osborn (’)s  lott  that  is  al- 
readie  fenced  w(i  )th  every  man(')s  breadth  of  his  lott,  and  to  Abate 
soe  much  in  the  next  Devision  of  land  prejudiceinge  noe  high  way. 

The  record  of  May  30,  1672,  indicates  Thomas’  profession  as  a 
surveyor : 

Att  (the)  Towne  me(e)tinge  it  was  agreed  and  voated  that  Mr. 
John  Mulford,  *  Mr.  Thomas  James  and  Jeremyah  Concklinge 
shall  have  their  land  laid  out  accordinge  to  (the)  agre(e)ment  made 
by  the  Towne,  and  those  three  men  above  said,  elsewhere  spesified, 
and  to  that  end  the  Towne  ha(s)  appointed  on  (its)  part  2  men  * 
to  lay  out  this  land  nam(e)ly,  Mr.  Thomas  Backer  and  Thomas  Os¬ 
borne,  Junior,  and  the  other  2  men  ap(p)ointed  by  Mr.  John  Mul¬ 
ford,  Mr.  James  and  Jeremiah  Conkling  to  survay  and  lay  out  the 
land  above  mentioned,  *  (are)  John  Stratton  and  Thomas  Tal- 
mage. 

i^ccording  to  this  last  agre(e)ment  of  the  towne  above  mentioned; 
the  men  appointed  by  (the)  Consent  of  the  towne  &  Mr.  John  Mul¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Tho(mas)  James  &  Jeremyah  Conkling  *  nam(e)- 
ly,  Mr.  Tho(mas)  Backer,  Tho(mas)  Osborne,  John  Stratton  & 
Tho(mas)  Talmage  have  laid  out  *  (the)  land  above  specified 
unto  Mr.  Mulford,  Mr.  James  &  Jeremyah  Conkling,  and  it  is  above 
the  Indyan  well  plaine  in  the  wood(s),  being  and  being  eight  score 
pole(s)  one  waie  and  Nyne  score  &  foure  pole(s)  the  other  way, 
bounded  Southward  by  the  highway  that  lies  att  (the)  he(a)dds  of 
the  lotts  of  the  plaine,  and  the  other  waies  Bounded  by  the  present 
Common  (lands)  and  marked  with  trees. 

On  the  rate  list  of  August  4,  1675,  Thomas  Osborn’s  estate  was 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  for  taxation.  His 
holdings  were  enhanced  by  the  list  of  September  24,  1678  to  the 
valuation  or  two  hundred  and  one  pounds.  His  name  appears  again 
on  the  list  of  September  8,  1683,  with  his  estate  valued  at  ^280:10:00, 
showing  that  he  owned  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  had  eight  oxen, 
eight  cows,  two  horses,  nine  hogs  and  forty-eight  sheep. 

Thomas  was  one  of  *^the  inhabitants  of  ye  Southerne  end  of  ye 
Towne  of  Easthampton,  ”  who  subscribed  his  name  on  August  5, 
1678  to  a  petition  for  the  setting  up  of  a  mill  run  by  horse  power  for 
the  supplying  of  their  families  with  meal,  and  they  mutually  agreed  to 
pay: 

At  equall  charge  for  ye  building  (of)  the  same,  the  number  of  us 
that  make  this  agre(e)ment  not  *  to  exceede  twentie-foure 
persons  or  25,  at  ye  most,  &  it  is  f(u)rther  agre(e)d  by  us  neither 
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directly  nor  indirectly  yt  not  any  of  us  shall  grind  for  any  other  p(er)- 
son  save  for  our  owne  Respective  famylies  uppon  ye  forfeiture  of  Two 
shillings  the  bushell  by  any  person  of  us  shalbe  found  soe  doeing. 

Thomas  was  elected  with  Jeremiah  Conkling  as  overseers  at  the 
town  meeting  of  April  2,  1680.  Between  1686  and  1694  his  name 
Thomas,  jr. ,  does  not  appear  in  the  records.  It  is  implied  thereby 
that  this  “Thomas  Osborn”  simply  vegetated  in  the  town,  leading  a 
quiet,  passive  life.  Or  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  lived  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. ,  until  about  1693  when  he  returned  to  East  Hampton. 
The  Thomas  Osborn,  jr. ,  mentioned  in  the  Town  Records  of  July 
27,  1694,  refers  to  the  one  at  Wainscott,  L.  I.,  son  of  John,  brother 
of  our  ancestor.  "e  *  ' 

There  is  no  date  of  the  record  for  the  land  allotments  granted  to 
him  by  the  town,  containing  a  fifteen-acre  lot,  according  to  “13 
acre(s)  of  commonage"  for  “his  home  lot  and  plaine  with  all  privi- 
ledges  and  appurtenances,  belonging  to  such  allotments,"  as  given 
below : 

Imprimis:  the  home  lot  with  the  addition,  containing  nine  acres,  be 
it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  street  North,  and  his  father’s  lot 
East,  and  John  Osborne’s  lot  South,  and  Roger  Smithe’s  West. 

Secondly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  mill  plain,  containing  five  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highway  Noith,  and  * 
Widow  Hand’s  lot  East,  and  the  beach  South,  and  Stephen  Hand’s 
lot  West. 

Thirdly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  old  East  plain,  JContaining  five 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highway^North  &  South, 
William  Fithi(a)n’s  lot  East,  and  John  Miller’s  w,est. 

Fourthly,  one  parcel  of  woodland,  lying  Eastward  from  the  Town, 
containing  seven  acres  and  a  half,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with 
the  highway  North  and  South,  and  his  father’s  lot  West,  and  George 
Miller(’ )s  East. 

Fifthly,  a  second  home  lot,  containing  six  acres,  be  it  more' or  less, 
bounded  with  the  street  North,  and  the  highway  East,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  (land)  South,  and  Stephen  Hand’s  lot  West. 

One  parcel  of  meadow,  being  his  first  division  in  Accobanock, 
containing  one  acre  and  a  half,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with 
Thomas’  lot  on  the  one  side  and  George  Miller’s  lot  on  the  other 
side. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more,  being  his  second  division  in  Accoba¬ 
nock,  containing  one  acre  and  a  half,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded 
with  Thomas’  lot  on  the  one  side  and  George  Miller’s  on  the  other 
side. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more  in  Accobanock  neck,  containing  two 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son’s 
lot  on  the  one  side  and  George  Miller's  on  the  other  (side). 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more  at  the  Northwest  meadow,  containing 
three  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Thomas  T(h)om(p)- 
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son’s  lot  on  the  one  side  and  George  Miller  on  the  other  side. 

Likewise,  all  the  ineadow(s)  at  Hogg  creek,  belong(ing)  to  (his 
father)  Thomas  Osborne,  Senior,  and  (himself)  Thom.as  Osborne, 
Junior. 

From  1664  to  1686,  under  the  successive  governors  of  New  York, 
Thomas  was  as  aggressive  as  was  Samuel  Mulford  in  fighting  against 
excessive  taxations,  extortions  and  other  impositions.  In  swift  suc¬ 
cession,  one  governor  succeeded  another,  each  in  turn  being  oppos¬ 
ed  by  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the  people;  none  were  more  persistent 
than  those  in  East  Hampton.  For  signing  a  vigorous  protest  with 
eleven  men  against  laying  out  a  part  of  the  town’s  land  to  outsiders, 
Thomas  was  haled  to  court,  but  his  opposition  remained  unabated 
and  stubborn.  Below  is  the  story : 

In  1686,  Robert  Cady,  John  Parsons,  Jacob  Dayton,  John  Field, 
Samuell  Sherry,  Oliver  Norris,  William  Hamilton,  Daniel  Kieff, 
Simon  Hillyer  and  John  Richardson  appealed  to  the  provincial  coun¬ 
cil  in  New  York,  in  effect  that  they  had  been  living  at  East  Hampton 
five  years,  had  paid  duties,  and  had  become  associates  in  the  town, 
and  notwithstanding  these  facts  the  authorities  refused  to  give  them 
land.  The  council  listened  sympathetically,  and  directed  the  sheriff, 
Capt.  Josiah  Hobart,  to  have  a  surveyor  lay  out  for  each  of  the  com¬ 
plainants  thirty  acres  of  land  within  the  East  Hampton  bounds,  not 
yet  fenced  or  inclosed  and  appropriated  by  any  person,  the  men 
named  to  pay  all  expenses  and  give  security  not  to  sell  the  land  until 
after  its  improvement  by  them.  Thomas  Baker,  Thomas  Chatfield, 
Jeremiah  Conkling,  Stephen  Rogers  and  others  claimed  the  land 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  new  men.  They  resented  and  resisted 
the  attempt  to  dispossess  themselves  of  it.  They  held  indignant  meet¬ 
ings  and  appointed  Thomas  Osborn,  his  brother  John,  Samuel  Mul¬ 
ford  and  three  others  to  prosecute  for  their  rights.  As  a  result  a  pro¬ 
test  was  written  under  date  of  October  6,  1686.  As  it  was  deemed 
a  libel  upon  the  governor,  an  information  to  that  effect  was  filed  by 
the  attorney  general,  and  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  eleven 
of  the  men  who  made  the  protest.  In  the  end,  however,  the  gover¬ 
nor  withdrew  his  support  of  the  claims  of  the  new  men,  but  it  cost 
Thomas,  his  brother  John,  Samuel  Mulford  and  their  associates  a 
payment  to  the  greedy,  dishonest  officials  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

The  only  mentioned  Thomas  Osborn,  jr. ,  undoubtedly  was  this 
Thomas,  dying  September  25,  1712,  aged  about  ninety  years,”  as 
shown  by  the  record  of  deaths  kept  by  Minister  Buell.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inscription  on  his  gravestone  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as 
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‘‘23  September  1712,  aged  89.”  Historian  Hedges  says  he  was  one 
of  those  old  pioneers  who  lived  to  a  great  age.  Their  simple  habits, 
correct  lives,  and  perhaps  an  originally  strong  constitution  lengthened 
their  days  far  beyond  the  ordinary  life  of  man. 

He  must  have  had  several  children,  but  the  only  names  we  find 
are : 

Joseph,  born  about  1660;  “sunk  down  and  died  in  ye  Meet¬ 
ing-house  just  after  (the)  morning  prayer  was  begun 
ab(ou)t  a  quarter  after  ten,”  October  2,  1743,  “aged 
almost  83  years;  he  never  spoke  a  word,  but  almost  expir¬ 
ed  at  once”;  married  for  the  second  time,  December  26, 
1704,  Mary  Hedges. 

DANIEL,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “History  of  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,”  by 
Henry  P.  Hedges;  “East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  “East  Hamp¬ 
ton  Town  Records”;  “New  Haven  Town  Records”;  ‘  Histoiy  of 
the  City  of  New  Haven  (Conn.),”  by  Edwater  E.  Atwater;  “The 
Conkling-Prosch  Family,”  By  Thomas  W.  Prosch;  and  research 
work  by  a  Connecticut  genealogist. 
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DANIEL'"^  OSBORN  was  born  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
about  1665.  The  Christian  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth,  who 
died  at  the  “break  of  day”  on  November  16,  1711.  He  married, 
for  the  second  time,  Elizabeth  Hedges,  on  November  3,  1712,  with 
whom  he  lived  only  two  short  months,  “dying  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  January  6,  1713,”  after  suffering  an  illness  of  six  days, 
“aged  48  years,”  as  recorded  in  the  church  register.  The  year  of 
1712  is  inscribed  on  his  stoneslab  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

His  posthumous  son,  by  “ye  2nd  wife  &  now  widow  of  Daniel 
Osborn,”  was  baptized  in  August  following,  but  he  lived  only  eight¬ 
een  months.  It  seems  strange  that  the  child  was  christened  Daniel, 
while  its  older  half  brother,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  living. 

The  tannery  business  had  been  carried  on  by  Daniel’s  father  and 
his  grandfather.  He  had  picked  up  a  consideiable  lot  of  knowledge 
in  the  trade  under  his  father  and  continued  the  business  till  his  death. 

Daniel  was  a  witness  to  the  deed  of  conveyance,  made  on  October 
5,  1690,  by  Jonathan  Osborn  to  his  stepbrother  Samuel  Mulford.  It 
concerned  half  of  a  tract  of  land  that  was  his  inheritance,  received 
from  his  deceased  father,  and  which  he  left  behind  him  long  after 
moving  to  Cape  May,  N.  J.  Samuel  Mulford’ s  father,  Judge  John 
Mulford,  married  Jonathan’s  mother  in  1662,  when  he  was  a  child. 

On  the  deed  of  “one  eight(h)  part  of  a  share  of  Meantak  (Mon- 
tauk)”  to  Samuel  Filler  by  Thomas  Edwards,  junior,  on  June  21, 
1697,  for  the  price  of  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  Daniel  signed 
his  name  as  one  of  three  witnesses. 

John  Chatfield  sold,  on  September  27,  1696,  “a  sertaine  tract  of 
land  and  meadow  and  Appertinances”  which  his  deceased  father  had 
owned,  to  Jeremiah  Miller,  John  Parsons,  Samuel  Dayton  and  John 
Jones  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  seems  there  arose  some 
dispute  over  the  correct  limits  of  the  land  each  of  them  was  to  pos¬ 
sess,  so  Daniel  and  two  others  were  asked  to  act  as  arbitrators  and 
render  their  solution  of  the  problem,  which  appears  in  the  record  of 
January  31,  1698 ; 

Whereas,  we,  the  under-written,  were  Chosen  by  Capt.  Chatfield 
(of)  one  party,  (and  by)  Lieut(enan)t  Miller,  John  Parsons,  Samu- 
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el  Dayton  and  John  Jones  (of)  the  other  party  *  to  deside  a 
Case  of  differance  between  them  Conserning  a  peece  of  Land  which 
Is  to  be  Layed  out  to  the  (al)lotment  of  Thomas  Chatfield,  De¬ 
ceased,  We  do  joyntly  agree  that  the  said  Land  be  equally  divided 
betweene  the  two  parties,  as  witnes(s)  our  hand,  W  illiam  Schellin- 
ger,  Enoch  Fithian  (and)  Daniel  Osborn. 

At  the  town  election  of  April  4,  1693,  Daniel  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  year,  and  two  years  following,  on  April  2, 
1695,  he  was  reelected  to  the  board.  He  received  a  higher  office  on 
April  6,  1697,  by  election  as  constable  with  John  Hedges,  but  it 
seems  the  freeholders  preferred  that  he  should  continue  on  the  board 
of  trustees,  so  he  was  elected  on  it  again,  on  April  2,  1700. 

At  the  town  meeting  on  election  day  of  April  1,  1701,  after  the 
selection  of  men  for  different  offices  was  made,  a  report  was  then 
submitted  showing  that  the  town  was  a  “Deb(to)r  *  *  (to) 
several  (persons)”  for  the  year.  Daniel  was  on  the  list  to  receive  six 
shillings  and  six  pence  for  his  bill  ‘ho  timber  for  ye  Town  hous(e) 
windows. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  first  of  April  of  the  following  year  he  was 
allowed  five  shillings  and  three  pence  “for  carting  brick  (to  use)  * 
(in  repairing  the)  town  house.” 

On  election  day  held  on  April  4,  1702,  twelve  good  men  were 
elected  as  trustees  of  the  town.  Daniel  was  one  of  them.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  town  on  November  26,  1702,  he  was  appointed  with 
two  others  to  be  on  a  relief  committee  to  see  “that  ten  pound  (s) 
should  be  produced  *  *  (for  the  care  of)  Sarah  Whitehares 

(who  was  ill).”  And  he  was  continued  on  the  committee  by  his  bi¬ 
annual  election  in  1704,  1706,  1708  and  1710. 

An  account  of  money  received  *  (this  day),  March  the  3(r)d, 
1703,  and  (it  was)  paid  to  the  Indians  when  the  town  of  East-Hamp- 
ton  agreed  and  signed  (the)  writings  (they  made)  with  them  on 
(the)  said  day  of  March. 

On  the  list  was  the  name  of  Daniel  for  sixteen  shillings  and  six 
pence,  the  money  collected  by  him.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  eighth, 
he  turned  in  five  shillings  and  six  pence  more  about  the  time  Capt. 
Samuel  Mulford  and  others  were  to  take  a  journey  to  “Jericho  on 
account  of  (the)  Montauk  (piece  of  land)”  which  the  town  wished 
to  secure  by  purchase  from  Rip  Van  Dam  to  complete  its  acquisition 
of  the  Montauk  land  in  its  name. 

On  April  4,  1704,  Daniel  paid  two  shillings  and  seven  and  a  half 
pence  as  appears  on  the  list  of  the  “town  stock  of  dry  cattle  * 

(of  those  who  are)  debtor(s)  for  several  performances  in  the  years 
1703  and  1704.”  “An  account  of  the  charge(s)  for  fencing  of  the 
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fatt(en)ing  pasture  at  Montauk  in  1704,  and  other(s)  relating  to  the 
stock  running  thereon  for  that  year,”  is  the  title  of  a  list  on  which 
we  find  that  Daniel  was  paid  back  the  same  amount  he  paid  for  one 
day  (in)  getting  (a)  ginnman  (trapman)”  for  the  field. 

At  the  order  of  the  trustees,  July  14,  1704,  Mowable  grass  at 
Meantauk  was  sold  to  several  persons  for  thirty-five  shillings,  and 
one  of  them  was  Daniel,  who  paid  his  share  of  seven  shillings  for  the 
hay.  He  was  paid  back  eleven  shillings  for  paying  the  ginnman 
for  setting  traps  at  the  Montauk  pasture. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  October  4,  1704,  it  was  their  order; 

That  the  North  Neck,  as  it  is  now  enclosed,  should  be  so  kept 
entire (ly)  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  thereof  (for)  about  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  (the)  said  (month  of) 
October,  and  so  forward  to  the  completing  thereof  for  the  fatt(en)- 
ing  of  cattle  therein. 

At  the  following  meeting  on  the  eleventh,  Daniel  Osborn  and 
Jacob  Schellinger  were  given  the  duty  ‘^to  put  (the)  said  Cattle  into 
(the)  said  North  Neck.”  At  the  meeting  of  May  6,  1706,  Daniel 
and  two  others  were  made  a  committee  to  ‘‘have  the  care  of  the  fat- 
t(en)ing  pasture  (field)  as  to  repairing  the  fence  and  clearing  (the) 
cattle  from  the  same  or  any  other  thing  of  that  nature  for  this  year. 

The  trustees  met  on  May  28,  1706  and  discussed  about  having 
the  meeting-house  repaired,  and  devising  some  plan  for  ‘the  town 
collector  to  take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  stint  rate(s).”  At  the 
following  meeting  of  June  4,  1706,  the  collector,  declining  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  Daniel  Osborn  and  Thomas  Baker  were  requested  to  see 
Joseph  Osborn  about  collecting  the  rates. 

On  April  4,  1710,  Daniel's  name  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  a 
member  of  the  town  board  of  trustees.  From  that  date  on,  his  son 
Daniel  loomed  in  the  records.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
was  paid  five  shillings  and  three  pence  for  his  two  days’  job  of  driv¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  Montauk  pasture  field  cattle  and  horses. 

Genealogist  Hedges  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Daniel's  original 
and  unproved  will,  and  also  the  probated  will  of  his  son  Daniel,  jun¬ 
ior,  both  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  named 
David  E.  Osborn  in  1896.  The  former  will  mentions  his  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and  names  his  brother  Joseph  to  act  as  his  executor,  and  the 
latter  refers  to  “Tho.  Osborn,  dec’d”  as  his  grandfather,  and  names 
his  cousin  Joseph  Osborn  to  execute  his  will.  It  shows  that  these 
two  families  were  descendants  of  Thomas",  and  occupied  the  old 
Osborn  homestead  at  East  Hampton.  In  Joseph’s  will,  Daniel  is 
mentioned  as  “bro.  Daniel  Osborn.” 
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For  convenience,  and  from  the  location  of  Daniel’s  family  in  the 
town,  Genealogist  Hedges  designated  him  and  his  descendants  as 
“the  Down  street  Osborns.” 

Daniel’s  children  by  his  first  wife  were: 

Daniel,  tanner,  born  about  1692;  died  May  17,  1757,  “in  ye 
65th  Year  of  his  Age”;  married  Elizabeth  Austin,  June 
10,  1713. 

Abigail,  born  about  1694;  was  married  to  Daniel  Baker,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1713;  became  a  widow  in  1740. 

Elizabeth,  born  about  1695;  died  “ab(ou)t  sunrise”  of  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1711,  “aged  about  15  years.” 

Unnamed  child,  died  February  7,  1699. 

THOMAS,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Rebecca,  baptized  January  18,  1703;  died  “ab(ou)t  7  A.M.” 
November  1,  1720,  “aged  ab(ou)t  18  years.” 

Mary,  baptized  May  26,  1706;  died  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
April  15,  1758;  was  married  in  East  Hampton  to  John 
Ogden,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,”  October  8,  1722. 

By  his  second  wife : 

Daniel,  2nd,  baptized  August  9,  1713;  died  “ab(ou)t  10 
(o’clock)  at  night”  on  February  18,  1715,  “aged  about 
a  year  old.” 

Authorities  consulted:  “East  Hampton  Church  Records” ;  “His¬ 
tory  of  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,”  by  Henry  P.  Hedges;  “Long  Island 
Epitaphs,”  by  Edward  Doubleday  Harris;  and  “Inscriptions  on 
Tombstones,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,”  by  William  Ogden  Wheeler 
and  Edmund  D.  Halsey. 
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THOMAS^  OSBORN  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Jacob  Schel- 
linger,  on  December  8,  1720  as  we  read  in  the  church  record: 
“Thomas  Osborn,  3d,  &  Esther  Skellinx.”  He  was  designated  as 
“of  Amagansett,”  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Thomas  Osborn,  “of 
Wainscott,”  and  a  third  one  living  in  East  Hampton.  There  seems 
to  have  been  another  Thomas  Osborn  living  in  those  days,  as  shown 
by  the  baptismal  register  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting,  but  we  are 
uncertain  as  to  his  identity. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  records  were  kept  by  Rev.  Thomas 
James  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1699,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  our  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Daniel  who,  we  find,  was 
the  one  baptized  on  December  1,  1700,  judging  by  his  age  given  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  birthdate  of  his  wife  Esther  was  Nov¬ 
ember  16,  1697.  It  seems  that  after  their  marriage  they  went  to 
live  in  Amagansett,  where  they  raised  a  family  of  several  children. 

In  the  church  records  our  Thomas  is  specially  defined  as  Thomas 
Osborn^,  so  as  to  identify  his  baptized  children.  By  the  union  of 
his  marriage  his  fiiTt  born  was  carried  to  the  church  altar  for  baptism, 
as  we  find  in  the  church  register:  “1721,  Dec.  17,  A  son  of  Th. 
Osborn,  3d,  Jacob."  There  is  another  confounding  Thomas  Os¬ 
born,  3d,  as  appears  in  the  marriage  record  of  December  25,  1739, 
which  reads:  “Thomas  Osborn  3d,  son  of  Joseph  Osborn,  junior. 
Si  Jane  Conkling,  daughter  of  Cor(nelius)  Conkl(ing),  junior." 
In  a  page  of  animal  marks  for  horses  and  cattle,  recorded  in  the  town 
book  dated  April  15,  1737,  appears  one  “Thomas  Osborne,  the  third 
son  of  Joseph  Osborne,  Jr."  for  his  identification.  This  was  the 
one  who  was  known  as  “of  East  Hampton." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  divulge  the  reason  for  our 
Thomas  being  the  third,  for  he  was  the  only  second  son  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  his  father,  unless  an  unnamed  child  who  died  on  February  1, 
1699,  was  a  brother.  His  father  and  the  other  Thomas  Osborn's 
father  were  brothers. 

The  other  Thomas  Osborn,  who  was  known  as  “of  Wainscott," 
was  a  son  of  John,  brother  of  our  ancestor  Thom.as^,  being  the  one 
who  died  on  June  23,  1745,  lacking  but  six  weeks  to  complete  his 
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eighty-fifth  year.  Our  Thomas  died  in  Amagansett,  L.  L,  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  1753,  and  was  buried  there  though  no  marking  of  his 
grave  was  ever  made.  Genealogist  Hedges  says  that  he  died  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  which  indicates  his  birth  about  1699,  but  he  keeps 
us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  where  he  secured  the  data.  The  church 
register  gives  his  age  as  “about  50"  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Below  is  the  baptismal  records  of  the  Osborn  children,  as  copied 
from  the  church  register: 

Of  Wainscott.  Not  Identified. 


Thomas,  born  about  1660;  died 
June  23,  1745,  age  about  85,  less 
6  weeks;  wife,  Mary  who  died  Jan. 
21,  173  3.  Children: 


1700,  June  9, 

(  John 
Zebedee 

1701,  Nov.  16, 

i  Esther 
Abigail 

1704,  April  30, 

Nathan 

1705,  Dec. 

Samuel 

1707,  Aug.  30, 
1710,  Jan.  22, 

Prudence 

Mehitable 

1712,  Nov.  23, 
1714,  July  4, 

Hur 

John,  2nd. 

1716,  June  10, 

Jedediah 

Thomas,  junior,  probable  son  of 

Thomas  and  Esther  Osborn,  who  sold 
land  in  April  of  1708. 

Children : 

1716,  Nov.  25,  Temperance 

1721,  Dec.  17,  Mary 

1724,  Sept.  6,  Elizabeth 


Of  Amagansett. 

Thomas'*,  born  about  1699;  mar¬ 
ried  Esther,  daughter  of  Jacob  Schel- 
linger,  Dec.  8,  1720;  died  Nov.  18, 
1753,  age  about  54.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Esther,  buried  in  Amagansett. 

Children ; 

1721,  Dec.  17,  Jacob 

1723,  Sept.  8,  Esther 

1729,  Nov.  9,  Mary 

1733,  May  27,  Keturah 


Of  East  Hampton. 

Thomas,  junior,  tailor,  son  of  Jos¬ 
eph  jr. ,  baptized  Sept.  13,  1713;  mar¬ 
ried  Jane,  daugther  of  Cornelius  Conk- 
ling  jr.,  Dec.  25,  1739;  died  Dec.  27, 
1753;  will  proved  Jan.  11,  1754.  He, 
his  wife  and  daughter  Deborah,  buried 
in  East  Hampton.  Children: 


1742, 

1744, 

1746, 

1749, 

1751, 

1754, 


Feb.  7, 
Mar.  11, 
April  20, 
April  18, 
July  15, 
Jan.  19, 


Deborah 

Thomas 

Jean 

Mary 

Elizabeth 

Cornelius 


A  short  time  after  the  settlement  of  East  Hampton  some  families 
colonized  in  the  village  of  Wainscott  on  the  west,  and  of  Amagansett 
on  the  east.  As  early  as  1670,  John  Osborn,  son  of  our  first  Thomas 
Osborn,  exchanged  his  lands  in  East  Hampton  with  the  town  and 
with  individuals,  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in  Wainscott,  bounded  on 
the  “South  by  the  Ocean  and  (on  the)  East  by  Wainscott  Pond." 
It  is  probable  that  about  this  time  these  villages  were  being  settled, 
the  former  about  1670  by  the  Osborns,  the  Hoppings  and  the  Hands, 
and  the  latter  after  1683  by  the  Schellingers,  the  Bakers,  the  Mul- 
fords  and  the  Conklings.  About  half  a  century  later  there  were 
several  confounding  Thomas  Osborns  living  in  the  villages,  and  in 
order  to  identity  them  they  were  known  as  above  described. 
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In  the  East  Hampton  town  record  of  June  24,  1722  appears 
Thomas’  initiation  for  the  first  time  in  the  records,  two  years  after 
his  marriage,  by  his  entering  on  record  the  marks  of  his  domestic 
animals,  as  follows: 

“Thomas  Osborn,  jr. ,  the  3d,  entereth  for  his  ear  mark  a  crop 
on  the  lett  ear  and  a  nick  on  the  under  side  of  the  same,  and  a  slit  in 
the  right  ear.”  Later,  on  January  15,  1726,  he  had  it  appear  on  rec¬ 
ord  “for  his  brand  mark  O  on  (the)  left  thigh”  of  his  animals.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  ear  mark  of  1722  was  a  bit  confusing,  and  so  to  make  it 
more  definite  he  had  it  entered  on  record,  January  4,  1737,  to  read: 
“half-penny  on  the  under  side  of  the  left  ear  and  two  slits  on  the 
right  ear.” 

By  the  town  order  of  February  15,  1727,  it  seems  that  “each  man 
(who)  *  put(s)  cattle  into  the  fatt(en)ing  field  according  to 
his  *  *  right  or  interest  in  the  whole  land,”  is  to  pay  at  the 

rate  of  “8  cattle  to  %”  of  an  acre  for  the  year  of  1727.  Thomas 
paid  eight  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  His  older  brother 
Daniel  paid  twenty-two  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 

The  town  met  on  April  2,  1728  for  the  election  of  good  men  to 
succeed  the  retiring  office-holders.  Thomas  was  selected  for  the 
office  of  collector  for  the  year. 

Fire  in  the  woods  was  sometimes  troublesome  after  it  was  put  out. 
On  that  account  the  town  met  on  April  1,  1729,  and  gave  power  to 
I'homas  Osborne,  3d,  Elias  Mulford,  Samuel  Parsons,  jr. ,  and  James 
Hand,  jr. ,  “to  hire  men  *  *  *  *  to  put  out  fire  in  the 

woods,  and  (are)  to  be  paid  reasonable  wages  for  the  same  for  the 
time  and  term  of  one  whole  year  from  the  dace.”  It  was  at  this 
meeting,  being  an  election  day,  that  Thomas  and  his  brother  Daniel 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  twelve  trustees.  He  was  reelected  on 
April  6,  1731  to  the  same  board,  while  his  brother  was  made  asses¬ 
sor. 

Thomas  and  his  brother  Daniel  were  on  the  list  for  the  “Equaliza¬ 
tion  of  (the)  three  Montauk  Purchases,”  his  share  being  six  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  his  brother’s  fifteen  pounds, 
eleven  shillings  and  eight  pence.  It  was  the  territory  of  the  Mon¬ 
tauk  peninsula,  which  was  estimated  at  nine  thousand  acres,  and  it 
was  bought  from  the  Indians  by  the  first  pioneers  and  three  sons  in 
three  different  years.  A  share  throughout  the  whole  piece  of  Mon¬ 
tauk  land  was  measured  by  forty  pounds,  and  a  eighth  part  of  a  share 
by  five  pounds,  and  all  ownership  or  interest  therein  was  measured 
by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  In  this  equalization  a  share  in  the 
“Hith  er  End”  was  estimated  at  ^8,  Or,  0<7,  and  a  share  in  the  land 

between  the  ponds”  at  ^8,  Or,  0<7,  and  a  share  in  the  land  east  of 
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Fort  Pond  at  ^24,  Ox,  0^.  The  sum  of  the  three  purchases  amount¬ 
ed  to  ^40,  Or,  0^.  1134108 

As  their  father  and  grandfather  were  among  the  purchasers,  they 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  drawing  of  land  at  Accabonack 
neck  that  was  laid  out  prior  to  July  4,  1736.  Thomas  drew  forty-six 
and  three-fourth  acres  and  twenty-three  poles;  his  brother,  sixty  and 
three-fourth  acreb  and  twenty-five  poles;  and  their  stepmother  in  be¬ 
half  of  her  deceased  son  “Daniel  Osborn,  Ju. seventy-five  acres 
and  twenty-five  poles.  And  : 

All  (these)  together  (were)  bounded  northwardly  by  the  highway 
that  goeth  by  the  great  meadow  to  the  east  side  of  Acabonick,  east- 
wardly  by  the  land  of  Isaac  Mulford,  and  (of)  Edward  Hunting,  and 
part  by  Ananias  Conkling,  his  land,  southwardly  by  (the)  town  com¬ 
mons,  and  westwardly  by  Eleazer  Miller ('s)  and  his  partners’  land, 
in  all  183  acres. 


Participation  in  the  drawing  of  land  tracts,  “called  the  Three-Acre 
Division  (that  was)  laid  out  in  three  lots  of  1  allotment  of  common- 
age,”  was  made  on  March  30,  1747.  Accordingly  the  thirty-ninth, 
seventy-fifth  and  sixty-fourth  lots  were  drawn  by  “Daniel  Osborn, 
434  acres  (and)  133^  poles;  (his  son)  Daniel  Osborn,  jr. ,  534  acres 
and  133^  poles;  (and)  thomas  Osborn,  334  acres  (and)  13^^  poles  of 


commonage. 

April  2,  1745  was  election  day  in  East  Hampton.  Thomas  was 
given  the  honor  to  represent  the  town  on  the  board  of  twelve  trus¬ 
tees.  At  the  election  of  April  4,  1749  he  was  elected  to  act,  with 
the  other  two  elected  men,  Henry  Hudson  and  William  Conkling, 
as  “Overseers  of  the  Poor,” 

Our  “Thomas  Osborn”  is  named  as  “brother”  in  Daniel  Baker's 
will  of  1740,  with  his  friend  Eleazer  Miller,  to  settle  his  estate  at  his 
death.  Daniel’s  widow  Abigail  was  Thomas’  sister.  As  the  will 
speaks  of  “land  in  Elizabethtown  in  E.  Jersey,”  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  there  “Died  ye  Widow  Baker,  at  ye  Jarseyes  (while)  upon  a 
visit,”  in  October  of  1748,  to  quote  from  the  East  Hampton  Church 
Records. 

Shortly  after  Thomas’  death  his  widow  was  married  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1754  to  William  Hiers.  On  February  17,  1765  her  second 
husband  and  her  adult  son  Jacob  were  baptized — perhaps  on  joining 
the  church. 

The  children  of  Thomas  and  his  wife  Esther  were: 

JACOB,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Esther,  baptized  September  8,  1723;  died  January  16,  1740, 
“Aged  16  years  &  6  months”;  buried  in  the  Amagansett 
cemetery. 
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Mary,  baptized  November  9,  1729. 

Keturah,  baptized  May  26,  1732;  probably  was  unmarried 
when  she  died  on  February  21,  1790,  if  she  was  one  of 
the  children. 

Authorities  consulted:  “East  Hampton  Church  Records";  “His¬ 
tory  of  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,"  by  Henry  P.  Hedges;  and  “Long 
Island  Epitaphs,"  by  Edward  Doubleday  Harris. 
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JACOB^  OSBORN  was  christened  at  the  East  Hampton  church 
on  December  17,  1721,  together  with  an  infant  daughter  of  an  un¬ 
identified  Thomas  Osborn,  named  Mary,  as  cited  by  the  baptismal 
register  in  the  church  record,  vix. : 

1721,  Dec.  17,  A  daughter  of  Th.  Osborn,  jun(')r,  Mary. 

A  son  of  Th.  Osborn,  3d,  Jacob. 

At  first  glance  it  might  give  the  impression  that  the  children  were 
twins^  but  on  examining  carefully  the  printed  register,  leaf  by  leaf, 
we  noticed  how  faithfully  Minister  Huntting  classified  the  children  so 
as  not  to  confuse  their  parentage.  We  know  for  a  certainty  u  ho  most 
of  them  were,  though,  in  several  instances  it  was  rather  a  task  to  de¬ 
termine  to  which  families  some  of  them  belonged  until  we  obtained 
a  book  containing  the  probated  wills  and  the  graveyard  stoneslab 
inscriptions. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom,  on  being  brought  before  the  min¬ 
ister  for  Jacob's  baptism,  his  father  was  required  first  to  give  his 
pledge  that  he  would  faithfully  raise  his  child  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  It  seems  that  the  unidentified  Thomas  had  already  “owned 
ye  cov(enan)t"  when  he  presented  his  “first-born"  child  on  No¬ 
vember  25,  1716  for  baptism.  On  his  second  presence  at  the  bap¬ 
tismal  altar  with  our  Jacob,  no  vow  of  faith  was  asked  of  him. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  marriage  of  the  unidentified  Thomas. 
Possibly  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Osborn  whose  wife's  Christian 
name  was  Esther,  and  whose  children  were  born  before  1699.  The 
latter  and  his  wife  made  a  land  conveyance  by  sale  in  April  of  1708. 

Jacob  was  known  as  “of  Amagansett,"  as  it  w  as  his  home  tow  n 
when  he  married  Anne  Stratton,  most  likely  in  February  of  1747, 
judging  from  the  record  in  the  church  register.  The  pastor  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Minister  Huntting,  and  a  year  later  performed  their  marriage 
ceremony,  forgot  to  enter  in  the  record  the  date  of  their  marriage. 
He  also  omitted  the  dates  of  those  who  were  married  by  him  from 
December  of  1746  to  July  of  1747.  Apparently  he  made  the  entry 
from  memory  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  later. 

In  searching  for  positive  proof  of  the  given  name  of  Jacob's  wife, 
it  struck  us  that  Anne  was  not  her  name.  In  the  original  record  it 
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may  read  ‘‘Anne,”  but  we  find  in  the  printed  record  which  the  new 
minister  made  when  he  took  over  “ye  Pastoral  care  of  the  church,” 
that  he  “received  *  *  in  March,  1747,  the  perions  whose 

name(s)  follow,  &  all  in  one  day.  Viz.:  41  Persons.”  On  the  list 
is  the  name  of  “Ame  Osburn,  w(ife  of)  Jacob  Osborn.”  ,  It  was 
about  a  month  after  her  marriage.  The  name  of  “Ann  Stratton, 
with  the  little  letter  “r”  (meaning  removed)  on  the  left  next  to  the 
name,  as  found  in  the  list  of  Minister  Huntting,  is  a  bit  confounding. 

But  as  our  ancestress  had  a  daughter  in  her  family  bearing  the 
Christian  name  of  Amy,  and  as  she  was  the  mother  of  Smith  Stratton 
Osborn,  whom  she  named  in  proud  remembrance  of  her  college-bred 
brother  Smith  Stratton,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  she  was  the  identi¬ 
cal  daughter  of  John  Stratton,  junior.  Accordingly  she  was  the 
“Amy,  daughter  of  John  Stratton,  jun(’)r,”  baptized  on  July  14, 
1723,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting  who  kept  the  baptismal  register 
of  her  father’s  family  in  good  order. 

Her  sons  and  daughters  moved  to  New  Jersey  before  and  after  the 
Revolutionary  war;  but  she  and  Jacob  did  not  follow  them  there. 
The  latter  died  in  East  Hampton  on  January  13,  1792,  and  a  week 
later  she  followed  him  on  January  19,  1792. 

For  a  long  time  the  identity  of  Jacob’s  son,  the  junior,  was  hidden 
until  by  a  chance  discovery  of  his  sister  Esther’s  age  and  the  date  of 
her  death  inscribed  on  her  stoneslab  at  the  Hanover  (N.  J.)  ceme¬ 
tery  were  revealed  to  us. 

Even  Henry  Runyan,  who  compiled  the  “Genealogy  of  the  Os¬ 
born  Family,”  gave  up  in  despair  an  attempt  to  link  up  this  young 
Jacob  Osborn  with  the  East  Hampton  Osborns,  owing  to  the  lapse 
of  years  in  the  marriage  register  in  the  church  record.  Abandoning 
this,  he  started  with  the  young  man  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Osborns 
of  Hanover  township  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.  If  the  identified  Jacob 
did  go  there  with  the  Mulfords  he  must  have  been  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  as  his  birthyear  is  given  by  the  compiler  as  1755.  He  died  in 
his  fifty-third  year  in  1808.  He  had  three  sisters — Amy,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Beers;  Betsy,  wife  of  David  Dayton;  and  the 
third  whose  name  is  not  known,  was  the  wife  of  Daniel  Gray;  the 
three  sisters  lived  in  Morris  county,  N.  J. 

When  the  Osborn  children  moved  to  New  Jersey,  Thomas  and 
Smith  Stratton  settled  in  the  Passaic  valley,  while  Jacob,  Amy,  Betsy 
and  the  unknown  daughter  chose  to  live  in  Morris  county. 

The  only  post  of  honor  Jacob  ever  held,  as  mentioned  in  the  town 
records,  was  his  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  which  he 
was  elected  on  April  2,  1771. 
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The  children  of  Jacob  Osborn  and  his  wife  Amy,  all  born  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  New  York,  were: 

ESTHER,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Thomas,  baptized  April  16,  1750;  died  at  New  Providence, 
N.  J.,  April  5,  1804;  married,  the  first  time,  Lois  Elli¬ 
son,  who  died  in  1783,  and  the  second  time,  Rachel 
Roff,  widow  of  David  Sayre;  was  a  Revolutionary  war 
soldier.  Thomas  moved  to  the  Passaic  valley  from  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  about  1781. 

A  daughter  (.?)  was  the  wife  of  Daniel  Gray. 

Jacob,  born  about  1755;  no  record  of  his  baptism  was  kept; 
died  in  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J.,  February  1,  1808;  mar¬ 
ried  about  1779,  Elizabeth  Douglass;  was  a  Revolutionary 
war  soldier.  This  Jacob  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Mulford  account  book. 

Unnamed  child,  baptized  in  the  spring  of  1757;  apparently 
the  same  one  who  died  on  June  29,  1757. 

Unnamed  child,  evidently  Smith  Stratton  Osborn,  baptized 
March  11,  1759;  was  living  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
when  he  had  a  daughter  in  March  of  1783;  died  at  New 
Providence,  N.  J.,  April  25,  1816;  wife,  Sarah  Burnett, 
daughter  of  either  Stephen  or  Jonathan  Burnett,  of  East 
Hampton. 

Amy,  baptized  April  29,  1761;  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
October  8,  1837;  was  wife  of  Nathaniel  Beers,  son  of 
Jabish. 

Unnamed  child,  died  in  November  of  1763. 

Philetus,  baptized  November  22,  1765;  uas  a  family  man  at 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  August  of  1784;  is  recorded  as 
having  moved  away. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  in  December  of  1766;  was  wife  of  David 
Dayton. 

Authorities  consulted:  “History  of  East  Hampton  (L.  I.),  N.  Y. ,” 
by  Henry  P.  Hedges;  “East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  Gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  Osborn  Family,”  by  Henry  Runyan;  “Combined  Regis¬ 
ters  of  Morristown  First  Presbyterian  Church’’;  and  “Genealogies  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  Passaic  Valley  (N.  J. ),”  by  John  Littell. 

ESTHERS  OSBORN :  See  the  life  story  of  Timothy®  Mulford 
in  the  Mulford  lineage. — Page  126. 
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Thomas^  Osborn,  born 

Thomas2 

Daniel' 

Thomas^ 

Jacob'^ 

Timothy^  Mulford, 
Timothy® 

James^  Cory, 


1595  ; 

died  abt.  1687; 

1625; 

”  1712; 

1665; 

1713; 

1699; 

1753; 

1721; 

1808; 

1741; 

”  1813; 

1772; 

1823; 

1801; 

1880; 

wife,  Mary  Goatley. 
Mary^  Bond. 
Elizabeth. 

Esther®  Schellinger. 
Amy^  Stratton. 
Esther®  Osborn. 
Susan®  Kitchell. 
Susar.^  Mulford. 
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ROBERT^  BOND  was  one  of  the  Puritans  who  came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  from  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  in  1639.  He  was  an  educat¬ 
ed  man  despite  the  fact  he  gave  his  occupation  as  a  blacksmith.  His 
wife’s  Christian  name  was  Jane,  as  found  in  Dr.  John  Winthrop’s 
medical  journal,  recording  the  treatment  of  their  sixteen-year  old 
daughter  Majy,  when  he  stopped  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  1658. 
This  Mary  was  twenty-four  years  old,  then  the  wife  of  Thomas  Os¬ 
born,  when  she  was  taken  ill  again  in  1666,  and  the  doctor  happened 
to  be  making  the  rounds  of  his  itinerary  when  he  stopped  in  East 
Hampton  and  was  sent  for.  Apparently  at  this  time  he  also  treated 
Bond’s  seventeen-year  old  daughter  Rebecca.  Robert  may  have 
married  as  early  as  1640. 

Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  in  his  “History  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,” 
says  Robert’s  wife  was  Hannah,  who  was  then  a  sister  of  John 
Ogden,  and  in  another  place  in  his  history  he  says  that  John  Ogden 
married  Robert’s  sister  Jane  which,  according  to  him,  was  all  based 
on  tradition.  Notwithstanding  this.  Dr.  Winthrop’s  journal  is  to  be 
relied  on  for  its  trustworthiness  as  to  the  name  of  Robert’s  wife,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  profession  as  an  itinerant  physician,  which  tends  to  give 
his  testimony  far  more  value  than  what  is  written  for  history  two 
hundred  years  or  so  later,  unless  some  contemporary  record  is  quoted 
to  call  her  Hannah.  In  that  case  there  is  a  possibility  of  Robert’s 
having  been  married  intermediately  between  this  first  and  the  third 
time,  but  no  such  evidence  has  been  found. 

It  is  thought  that  he  and  his  wife  lived  first  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  a 
few  years  and  then  about  1643,  moved  to  Southampton,  L.  1. ,  to 
join  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  and  his  party  who  went  there  first  in 
1640.  He  was  one  of  the  five  new  comers  who,  by  the  town  order 
of  May  29,  1643 : 

Shall,  each  of  them,  (have)  two  Acres  of  land,  divided  (out  of) 
the  playne,  viz.  :  Richard  Barret,  John  Mulford,  and  Thomas 
T(h)om(p)son  shall  haue  the  afore.ayd  two  acres,  to  lye  next  vnto 
Henry  Pierson(’s)  one  acre  lott,  and  Mr.  Smithes)  eight-acre  lott. 
And  Robert  Bond,  in  the  roome  of  the  aforesayd  two  acres,  hath 
granted  vnto  him  three  acres,  lyeing  on  the  Southside  of  Mr.  Gos- 
mer(’s)  8-acre  lott.  And  Arth(u)r  Bostock’s  two  acres  to  lye 
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against  Robert  Bond’s  west,  and  against  Mr.  Gosmer(’s)  eight- 
Acre  lott  north.” 

Being  a  “smithy”  by  trade  Robert  may  have  made  harpoons  on 
an  occasion  for  the  Indians  to  use,  with  which  the  town  was  not 
pleased.  On  June  9,  1643,  he  was  warned  by  the  general  assembly 
that  he  should  “not  make  for  any  Indian,  or  Indians,  any  harping 
Irons,  or  fishing  Irons,  which  are  knowne  to  be  dangerous  weapons 
to  offende  the  English.”  But  this  planked  injunction  was  removed 
in  January  of  1650  after  Robert  had  moved  to  the  new  settlement 
of  East  Hampton  for  his  future  home. 

It  was  the  order  of  the  town  meeting  of  March  7,  1645 : 

That,  yf  by  the  prouidence  of  God,  there  shall  be  henceforth  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  this  plantation  any  whale,  or  whales  cast  up,  * 

*  *  *  and  by  lot,  two  (men)  of  each  ward  *  * 

*  *  shall  be  imployed  for  the  cutting  out  of  the  sayd  whales, 

who,  for  their  paynes,  shall  have  a  double  share. 

It  was  included  in  this  order  that  power  be  given  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  comprised  of  eleven  men  of  the  third  ward  among  whom 
were  Robert  and  also  John  Mulford,  our  ancestor,  to  supervise  should 
the  whales  be  cast  upon  the  shore  within  their  bounds.  And  it  also 
was  supplemented  that: 

Yt  is  further  ordered  that  Mr.  Howell  (of  the  fourth  ward),  Mr. 
Gosmer  and  Robert  Bond  shall  give  notice  after  any  storme,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  discretion,  vnto  two  persons,  as  they  are  before 
mentioned,  and  so  from  tyme  to  tyme,  vnto  other  two  person  (s), 
one  of  wh(om)  *  shall  goe  to  view  and  espie  yf  there  be  any 
whales  cast  up  as  far  as  the  South  Harbor,  and  the  other  shall  goe 
vnto  the  third  pond  beyond  Meccocks,  beginning  at  the  windmill. 
And,  yf  any  person  [whose  turn  yt  is]  who  hath  Information,  to  goe 
vpon  discouery,  and  shall  (they)  not  faythfully  performe  the  same 
shall  eyther  pay  ten  shillings  or  be  whipped. 

The  “South  Harbor”  referred  to  was  an  inlet  from  the  ocean  to 
Shinnecock  bay;  the  “pond  beyond  Mecox”  was  the  one  called 
Georgica;  and  the  windmill  was  probably  the  first  one  built  there  on 
Long  Island. 

From  scattered  records  it  appears  that  the  number  of  whales  that 
in  a  year  drifted  along  the  coast  was  considerable.  The  whale  fish¬ 
ing  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  which  became  eventu¬ 
ally  in  after  years  of  such  immense  proportions  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  1687  there  were  fourteen  whaling  companies,  of  twelve 
men  each,  in  the  town  of  Southampton  who  reported  an  estimate  of 
the  oil  then  in  their  possession,  the  result  probably  of  the  catch  of 
one  season  aggregating  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  barrels. 
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While  living  in  Southampton  Robert  was  appointed,  on  October 
25,  1644,  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  in  company  with  a 
Mr.  More,  to  ask  of  each  family  of  his  adopted  town  the  amount 
they  would  give  for  “the  m.ayntenance  of  sc(h)oIlers  at  Cambridge 
(college  in  Massachusetts).”  The  town  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut  not  long  previous  to  this  time,  with  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies. 

Apparently  by  a  split  on  the  church  matter,  Robert  was  made  one 
of  the  nine  men  who  began  the  new  settlement  of  East  Hampton, 
east  of  Southampton,  in  1649.  He  bad  a  principal  part  in  securing 
an  extensive  tract  of  land :  ' 

Lying  from  the  bounds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Southampton  unto 
the  East  side  of  Napeak,  next  unto  Meantacut  high  land,  with  the 
whole  breadth  fiom  Sea  to  Sea,  not  intrenching  upon  any  in  length, 
or  breadth,  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Southampton  have  and  do  pos¬ 
sess. 

It  contained  thirty-one  thousand  acres  for  the  new  town  from  the 
Indian  chieftains  by  purchase  on  April  29,  1648,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
and  of  Governor  Edward  Hopkins  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  for 
certain  articles  at  the  value  of  ^30,  4r,  8^.  The  agreement  was  that 
the : 

Sachems  have  covenanted  to  have  liberty  (to)  ffowl  &  to  fish  in 
any  or  all  the  Cricks  and  ponds,  and  Hunting  up  and  down  in  the 
woods  without  molestation,  they  giving  the  English  inhabitants  no 
Just  offence  or  injury  to  their  goods  and  Chatties,  likewise  they  are 
to  have  the  fins  and  tails  of  all  such  whales  as  shall  be  cast  up,  to 
their  proper  right  And  desire  they  may  be  friendly  dealt  with  in  the 
other  part;  also  they  reserve  libertie  to  fish  in  all  covenient  places  for 
shells  to  make  wamp(u)ni  (and)  Also  if  the  Indians  Hunting  of 
any  Deer,  they  should  chase  them  into  the  water  and  the  English 
should  kill  them,  the  English  shall  have  the  body,  and  the  Sachem 
the  skin. 

The  contract  was  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  East  Hampton 
bearing  Robert’s  signature  as  one  of  the  four  witnesses.  Yet  no 
proper  conveyance  or  acquittance  for  the  payment  was  received.  By 
a  resolution  of  the  home  “General  Couit,”  Robert  Bond  and  Ralph 
Dayton  were  successively  sent  to  Hartford  to  procure  the  necessary 
writings.  Neither  succeeded  in  producing  the  required  paper  and  it 
was  not  until  repeated  visits  during  several  years  that  Robert  was 
eventually  furnished  with  the  evidence  of  their  title  and  payment  on 
April  16,  1651. 

The  land  was  divided  among  those  original  settlers  in  proportion 
as  each  had  advanced  the  purchase  money.  They  were  the  “pro- 
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prietors”  of  the  town  and,  as  in  New  England,  were  a  distinct  body 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  home  lots  were  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  main  street  and  on  each  side  of  what  is  now  the 
Town  Pond.”  At  that  time  there  was  no  collection  of  water,  and 
a  swamp  or  marsh  covered  the  center  of  the  street.  A  small  rivulet 
or  drain  communicated  with  and  ran  into  the  swamp  from  the  north. 
On  the  west  side  was  where  Robert  Bond  lived — the  fourth  home  lot 
from  Wood’s  lane. 

In  1652  the  proprietors  numbered  thirty-four,  most  of  whom  were 
entitled  to  a  “thirteen-acre”  lot,  some  to  a  “twenty-acre”  lot,  and 
two  to  a  “twenty-one  acre”  lot.  From  this  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  each  proprietor  was  entitled  only  to  the  number  of  acres 
mentioned  in  his  lot,  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  such  a  proportion  of 
the  lands  of  the  town — the  entire  tract — as  his  “thirteen-acre”  lot, 
“twenty-acre”  lot,  or  “twenty-one-acre”  lot,  bore  to  the  entire 
number  of  “acres”  comprised  in  the  thirty-four  lots.  The  “acres” 
mentioned  in  the  lots  of  the  original  proprietors  were,  in  later  years, 
called  “acres  of  commonage.”  At  first,  home  lots  averaging  eight 
to  ten  acres  were  set  apart  for  each  proprietor,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  land  was  allotted  from  time  to  time  in  varying  proportions  from 
acre  for  acre,  or  less,  to  three,  four,  five  and  ten  acres  for  each  “acre” 
of  the  original  lot,  or  “acre  of  commonage.”  The  result  was  that 
the  lands  of  each  proprietor  when  set  apart  for  him  consisted  of  wide¬ 
ly-scattered  parcels.  The  record  book,  which  not  dated  but  prob¬ 
ably  was  as  late  as  1654,  contains  the  land  pieces  of  Robert,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  “the  Records  of  the  Allotment  of  Mr.  Robert  Bond,  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Town  of  Easthampton  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever,  containing  a  twenty-acre  lot,  viz. :  home  lot  and  plains,  with 
all  priviledges  and  appurtenances,  belonging  to  such  an  allotment,” 
as  follows : 

Imprimis:  the  home  lot  and  addition,  containing  eleven  acres,  be 
it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  street  East,  Thomas  Talmage  his 
lot  South,  &  the  Common(s)  West  &  Mr.  John  Mulford’s  lot 
North. 

Secondly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  little  plain,  containing  four  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son’s  land 
Northeast,  &  the  little  pond  Southeast,  Thomas  Osborn,  Sen(’)r. , 
Southward,  and  the  highway  Westward. 

Thirdly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  great  plain,  containing  four  acres 
and  a  half,  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highw  ays  North  and 
South,  and  Steven  Hand’s  lot  East,  &  Thomas  T(h)om (p)son’s  lot 
West. 

( Fourthly  and)  Fifthly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  Eastern  plain,  con¬ 
taining  nine  acres,  more  or  less,  lying  at  the  two-mile  hollow,  bound- 
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Also,  one  parcel  of  woodland  by  the  great  plain,  containing  three 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highways  South  &  North  and 
Richard  Brooke’s  *  land  East  and:  — 


And  one  parcel  of  woodland  near  the  Eastern  plain,  containing 
nine  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highways  North  Si  South 
Mr.  Backer’s  land  East,  &  Willyam  Mulford’s  land  West. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  known  f  (as)  the  second  home  lots. 
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six  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  the  present  Common  North,  Mr. 
Mulford(')s  land  East,  the  Street  South,  &  Benyamyn  Price  his  lot 
West. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  being  his  first  division  at  Accobonuk,  being 
two  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Thomas  Talmage  his  land  on 
the  one  side,  and  Nathan  Burdsill(’s)  on  the  other  side. 

And  one  parcel  more  being  his  second  division  in  Accobonuk,  con¬ 
taining  two  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Thomas  Talmage (’s 
land)  on  the  one  side,  and  Nathan  Burdsill(’s)  on  the  other  side. 

Also,  one  parcel  more  in  Accobonuk  neck  of  two  acres,  more  or 
less,  bounded  with  T  homas  Talmage(’s  land)  on  the  one  side,  and 
Nathan  Birdsill(’s)  on  the  other  side. 

And  one  parcel  more  in  the  Nor(th)west  meadow,  being  four 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Tho(mas)  Talmage(’s  land)  on  the 
one  side,  and  Nathan  Burdsill(’s)  on  the  other  (side). 

Also,  one  parcel  more  at  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Nor(th)west 
meadow,  being  known  by  the  name  of  waste  meadow,  being  two 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Nathan  Burdsill('s  land)  on  the  one 
side,  and  Willyam  Mulford(T)  on  the  other  (side). 

And  all  the  meadow  at  Alewife  brook,  belong(ing)  to  Mr.  John 
Mulford. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  meadow  at  Napeake,  being  four  acres  and  a 
half,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Mr.  Backer’s  land  East,  and  John 
Hand’s  land  west. 

And  one  parcel  of  meadow,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Willyam 
Edwards’  lot  East,  Mr.  Backer’s  lot  South,  &  a  Cat-tailed  Swamp 
West,  &  the  sand  hills  North. 

All  of  which  were  allotted  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  the 
said  ‘  twenty-acre  lot.” 

The  first  election  appears  in  the  record  of  October  of  1650 : 

At  a  co(u)rt  of  election,  houlden  ye  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
there  are  chosen  foure  men,  with  the  Constable,  for  ye  ordering  of  ye 
affaires  of  ye  Town 

Robert  was  among  the  four  men  elected.  Such  was  their  func¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  followed  by  their  successors  for  ordering  of  ye 
Towne”  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  government  of  the  town  up 
to  1665.  Their  number  varied  from  three  to  seven  men,  and  they 
are  called  in  the  records  the  “Townsmen,”  the  “Three,”  or  the 
“seven”  Men — the  “Committee,”  and  sometimes  magistrates. 

On  the  institution  of  the  first  court,  created  in  that  year  of  1650, 
Robert  Bond,  John  Mulford  and  Thomas  Baker  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  bench.  This  “Court  of  the  three  men”  was  a  tribunal 
before  which  all  ordinary  matters  were  to  be  tried,  however : 

If  any  man  (is)  a (g) grieved,  anythinge  yt  is  Done  by  the  men  in 
*  Authoritie,  *  he  shall  have  libertie  to  make  his  appeale 
to  the  next  General  Court,  or  when  the  ffre(e)men  are  Assembled 
together  on  publike  oc(c)asions. 
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The  ^ ^accepted  inhabitants”  in  the  General  Court  assembled,  ex¬ 
ercised  the  powers  of  government,  made  laws,  tried  causes,  elected 
officers,  admitted  or  excluded  inhabitants,  established  an  army,  admit¬ 
ted  wills  to  probate,  made  treaties,  levied  taxes,  built  a  church,  em¬ 
ployed  preachers  and  teachers.  The  ^  townsmen,’  with  the  con¬ 
stable,  sat  as  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  cases,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  General  Court,  and  also 
exercised  the  powers  now  vested  in  supervisors,  trustees,  or  selectmen. 

At  the  meeting  Robert  Bond,  John  Mulford  and  Thomas  Baker 
were  authorized  by  East  Hampton,  and  Captain  Thomas  Topping  and 
others  by  Southampton,  to  make  a  treaty  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  “for  the  set(t)linge  of  a  firm  peace  to  be  maintayned  and 
kept  at  all  tymes,  and  from  tyme  to  tyme  hereafter,  upon  the  terrnes 
under-written.”  The  set  of  agreements  pertaining  to  the  trespass¬ 
ing  of  cattle  at  the  boundary  line  was  signed  on  January  23,  1651. 

As  Robert  was  one  of  the  four  witnesses  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Indian  land  in  April  of  1648,  he  was  designated  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  of  March  15,  1651,  to  go  at: 

The  next  op(p)ertunitie  to  the  maine(land) — to  Con(n)ecticot, 
*  to  p(ro)cure  the  Evidence  for  our  land,  &  our  combination, 
&  the  bodie  of  Lawes,  and  an  Accquittance  for  our  money. 

Robert  returned  home  and  submitted  his  report  at  the  meeting  of 
April  1,  1651,  that  he  had  “Dellivered  *  to  the  Gouernor,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Towne(’s)  use,  the  sum  of  ^1,  10^/.” 

Then  followed  the  assignment  under  date  of  April  16,  1651,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  East  Hampton  acknowledging  the  payment  in  full: 

Whereas,  by  direction  from  Theophilus  Eaton,  EsqT. ,  and  mee, 
Edward  Hopkins,  a  purchase  was  made  by  Thomas  Stanton  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  a  part  of  the  E(a)stern  P(ar)t  of  Long  Island,  of  ye  Indian 
Sachems,  the  true  proprietors  thereof,  in  the  names  of  Theophilus 
Eaton,  Esq’r.,  aforesaid,  and  myselfe,  w(i)t(h)  our  associates,  as  by 
ye  said  agreement,  dated  the  29th  of  April,  1648,  may  more  fully  ap¬ 
pear,  wh(ic)h  (the)  s(ai)d  purchase  was  paid  by  me,  Edw‘ard 
Hopkins,  and  amounted  to  ye  Sum  of  Thirty  pounds,  four  shillings, 
eight  pence,  as  may  appear  by  a  Note  of  P(ar)ticulars,  under  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Stanton  to  whom  ye  said  sum  was  paid,  now 
delivered  to  Robert  Bond,  of  East  Hampton.  This  writing  witnes- 
seth  yt  I  have  Rec(eive)d  the  (a)forementioned  sum  of  Thirty 
pound  (s),  fower  shillings.  Eight  pence,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  East- 
hampton,  and  have  delivered  unto  y’m  (them)  the  writings  of  (the) 
said  purchase,  and  all  ye  interest  that  thereby  was  purchased.  In 
witness  whereof,  I  have  herevnto  subscribed,  the  16th  of  April,  1651. 

I  say  received  ^30,  4r,  ^d,  per  me,  Edward  Hopkins. — A  true 
copy  per  me,  Thomas  Talmadeg(e),  Rec(order). 

Robert  was  allowed  for  his  expence  (in)  goeinge  to  the  mayne 
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land  in  the  Towne('s)  service  (for)  15  Daies,  the  sum  of  13j, 
6<7,  &  hee  *  (has)  Received  of  the  Account,  2s,  \d.’*  He  may 
have  brought  along  “the  bodie  of  lawes”  the  town  wanted  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  concerning  it.  Evidently  out  of  the  “combination,” 
to  \yhich  it  was  “Ordered  yt  all  men  shal(l)  set  their  hands  ”  a 
priceless  page  was  cut  out  and  stolen  so  long  ago  that  no  person  re¬ 
members  it. 

Robert  Bond,  John  Mulford  and  Thomas  Baker  were  the  first 
three  town  judges  elected  at  the  town’s  “General  Court,”  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1651,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  minute  in  the  Town 
Records: 

It  is  ordered  that  those  3  men  (who)  are  chosen  for  the  execution 
of  the  orders  in  this  place,  shall  be  bound  to  me(e)tte  the  first  2 
Day(s)  of  the  weeke  of  every  month  for  the  tryall  of  any  cause,  ac- 
cordinge  to  an  order,  &  to  consider  of  those  things  that  may  conserne 
the  publike  good  of  the  place,  &  whosever  of  those  3  men  Doe  not 
attend  the  Day,  at  8  of  the  clocke  in  the  morninge,  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  5/.  (They  were)  chosen  by  this  Court  for  the  execution  of 
those  orders  com(m)yted  to  the(i)r  trust  for  this  yeare. 

Benjamin  Price  of  the  town,  “entered  an  ac(ti)on  of  suite  * 
against  William  Edwards,”  in  court  on  January  5,  1652,  “for  the 
forbearance  of  3;^,  Is,  and  for  the  deareness  of  the  Com(m)odities 
(and  for)  Damage  20j.  ”  Robert  Bond,  John  Mulford  and  Thomas 
Baker,  acting  as  arbitrators  between  the  disputants,  rendered  their  de¬ 
cision,  first: 

Touchinge  the  value  of  3^,  18^,  in  Commodityes,  for  w(hi)ch 
we  have  allowed  Benjamine  Price  \2s,  and  second,  touching  the 
Damage  of  the  forbearance  of  3;f,  Is,  (in)  wampum,  for  w(hi)ch  we 
have  al(l)ow'ed  Benjamin  Price  5j,  0^. 

It  was  the  town  order  of  May  8,  1652,  that  “the  land  on  the 
lit(t)ell  plaine  shalbe  all  measured  that  ev(e)ry  man  may  lave  his  just 
Due,”  and  the  men  who  do  the  laying  out  will  lay  “a  cart  way 
to  wainscott  where  it  may  be  most  Convenient,  except  (through) 
Thomas  Talmage(’)s  lott.  ”  In  this  way,  Robert  received  on  June 
10,  1652,  “ffower  ackers  vpon  the  lit(t)ell  plaine,  bee  it  more  or 
less,  bounded  *  by  the  lit(t)ell  pond  East,  and  (the  lot  of) 
Thomas  Osborne  South,  and  the  hig(h)way  west,  and  (the  lot  of) 
Thomas  T(h)om(p)son  North.” 

At  the  meeting  of  July  7,  1652,  it  was  ordered  that: 

The  meadow  (which)  is  at  napeak  shalbe  ppro(po)rtioned  vppon 

the  34  lots,  aforesaid,  (and)  the  men  (who  shall)  measure  this  mead¬ 
ow  *  (are)  Robert  Bond,  Tho(mas)  Baker  &  Luke  Lillie. 

It  was  the  town  order  of  October  15,  1652,  that  “ev(e)ry  man 
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shall  bring  in  *  (his)  pay  for  the  glasse  to  Rob.  Bonde  vpon  a 
Day(’)s  warninge. ”  It  seems  Robert  was  collecting  money  for  the 
purchase  of  window  panes  in  England,  needed  in  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house  the  town  was  planning  to  construct  within  a  few  years. 

On  November  11,  1652,  the  constable  of  the  town  was  handed 
two  warrants — one  with  instruction,  “by  virtue  hereof,  to  attach  two 
yearling  heifers  of  Daniel  Howe(’)s  in  the  behalfe  of  Robert  Bond 
to  answer  to  such  ingagements  (binding  agreements),  as  is  betweene 
them,  hereof  faile  not  at  your  p(er)ill.”  It  was  signed  by  John 
Mulford  and  Ralph  Dayton,  and  the  second  warrant  was : 

To  at(t)ach  three  Cowes,  thre(e)  calves,  and  one  two-year-old 
yearlinge,  and  a  steere  of  Daniell  Howe(')s,  Senior,  in  an  acc(ti)on 
of  trespas(s)  vpon  the  case  in  the  behalfe  of  Edward  Highby,  of 
Stratford,  (Conn.),  Seaman,  lawfull  Attorney  of  James  Rogers,  of 
Milford,  (Conn.),  (a)  baker,  to  be  tried  at  the  next  Court  holden 
the  first  tu(e)sday  in  April  next  ensuing,  hereof  faile  not  at  your 
(per)ill.  —  (Signed) ,  john  Mulford,  Ralph  Dayton  and  Robert  Bond. 

The  signers  had  been  elected  magistrates  at  the  preceding  October 
meeting.  The  case  was  dropped  on  April  5,  1653,  as  Edward  High¬ 
by  “did  not  ap(p)eare  to  p(ro)secute,  and  hath  therefore  forfeited 
his  bond.”  Daniel  Howe  was  one  of  the  original  nine  settlers,  and 
the  first  on  record  to  sell  “all  of  his  accom(m)odations  at  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,”  to  Thomas  Baker,  another  pioneer,  on  September  29,  1649, 
for  twenty  pounds.  Howe  was  again  confronted  by  an  attachment 
on  September  15,  1653,  for  his: 

Two  Cowes  and  a  Calfe  *  *  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Bond, 

the  one  a  browne  Cowe  w(i)th  sawen  homes,  at  home  (in  the 
barn,  and)  the  other  a  blacke  Cowe,  in  the  woods,  w(i)th  a  bro- 
ke(n)  home,  and  her  Calfe,  for  a  Debt  Due  to  James  Oliver,  of 
Boston,  Marchant,  assigned  to  John  Hudsonne,  of  New  haven. 

It  was  signed  by  Ralph  Dayton  and  John  Mulford.  And  again, 
on  September  16,  1653,  by  another  attachment: 

All  such  Debts,  goods,  or  Chattells,  as  (are)  Captaine  Daniell 
Howe(')s  in  the  hands  of  any  (one)  in  our  Compas(s),  to  the  value 
of  seventy  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  as  a  De(b)tt  Due  to  one  Mr.  Na- 
thaniell  Souther,  merchant,  of  Boston,  hereof  faile  not.  —  (Signed), 
John  Mulford  (and)  Robert  Bond. 

On  October  4,  1653,  Lion  Gardiner,  a  resident  of  the  Isle  of 
Wright  (now  known  as  Gardiner  Island),  entered  an  action  in  court 
about  the  cattle  that  were  at  East  Hampton,  “Whether  thay  be  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe(')s,  or  Daniel  Howe(’)s.”  Among  the  depositions  was 
one  by  Robert  Bond,  who  stated  that  the  cattle  he  knew  of  came 
from  a  cow  which  Daniel  Howe  gave  to  his  son  William  in  exchange 
for  goats  that  came  from  three  goats,  and: 
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Further  this  Deponent  saith  that  when  we  Dwelt  at  the  I(s)le  of 
Wight,  we,  beeing  to  attach  *  (Daniel)  Howe(')s  goods  for 
Mr.  Evence,  (but)  we  Did  not  attach  the  Cowes,  as  Knoweinge 
them  to  bee  William (’)s  Cattell. 

John  Mulford  deposed  to  sustain  the  same,  only  that  the  cattle 
was  begotten  of  a  brown  cow.  Both,  however,  testified  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  any  other  contract  formed  between  Howe  and  his 
father.  On  January  5,  1654,  the  jury’s  verdict  upon  the  evidence 
given  in  court  was  that  the  cattle  belonged  to  William  Howe. 

Following  this,  because  of  the  indebtedness  of  Daniel  Howe  to 
Robert  for  eight  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence,  a  suit  was 
brought  against  him  by  Robert  on  November  16th,  for  payment, 
including  damage.  The  particulars  he  enumerated  were  :  for  trading 
cloth,  ;^2,  2r,  ^d-,  for  looking  after  cattle  the  second  year  after  he 
went  from  home,  ^1,  Or,  6<a!';  for  endeavoring  to  collect  debts  owing 
to  Howe,  ;!^0.  lOr.  ^d. ;  for  wintering  “nine  cattle”  ;^5,  Or,  ^d, 
with  damage  for  non-payment  and  court  charges.  Robert  asked  ten 
shillings  a  head  each  for  wintering  the  cattle,  and  furthermore  he 
explained  his  reason  for  asking  five  pounds  was  because  of  the  extra 
charge  and  trouble  in  having  to  “keepe  one  Cow  (supplied)  w(i)th 
rie  and  turn(i)ps,  she  being  very  poore  (in  health).”  By  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury  the  court  gave  Robert  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  and 
eleven  shillings  to  be  paid  out  of  Daniel  Howe,  S(enio)r’s  cattle; 
the  execution  to  be  served  by  the  constable,  and  the  cattle  to  be  ap¬ 
praised  by  two  disinterested  men. 

Robert  was  selected  on  October  3,  1654,  as  one  of  the  three 
townsmen.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month,  acting  for  the  town,  he  pur¬ 
chased  of  John  Cooper,  of  Southampton,  eighteen  pounds  of  powder 
payable  in  corn,  a  part  of  which  had  been  paid  and  the  balance,  “ex¬ 
cept  5  bushels,”  was  to  be  paid  by  three  arbitrators  who  were  named, 
and  the  payment  was  to  be  made  at  the  mill  within  two  months. 
Five  bushels  of  grain — corn,  or  what,  not  stated — was  due  to  Cooper, 
and  subsequently,  according  to  Robert’s  deposition  on  November 
the  thirtieth,  he  gave  to  Joshua  Garlick,  of  East  Hampton,  Cooper’s 
“partner  in  a  boat,”  five  bushels  of  wheat,  and  it  remained  in  Gar- 
lick’s  house,  and  in  this  way  Robert  thought  that  Cooper  would  be 
satisfied.  Eventually  Garlick  used  some  or  all  of  the  wheat  for  his 
family’s  needs,  as  it  was  in  his  house,  and  he  had  to  make  good  by 
giving  an  order  on  Jonas  Wood  for  five  bushels  of  wheat  (not  corn). 
Wood,  being  in  debt  to  Garlick,  thought  that  in  this  way  it  would 
pay  for  the  wheat  he  had  used.  Apparently  Wood  did  not  honor 
this  order  and  refused  to  give  Cooper  the  wheat,  and  consequently 
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Cooper  obtained  from  Garlick  a  power  of  attorney  to  enforce  a  col¬ 
lection  from  Wood.  The  difficulty  Cooper  had  in  getting  the  re¬ 
payment  from  Wood,  in  accordance  with  his  agreement  with  Gar- 
lick,  was  made  the  blacker  when  he  got  “hot  under  the  collar” 
because  the  balance  had  not  been  paid  him  by  the  town.  So  on 
January  2,  1655,  he,  securing  a  warrant,  called  Robert  as  a  select¬ 
man  before  a  jury  to  “answer  his  action  for  the  rest  of  the  wheat  due 
to  Cooper  for  the  18  lbs.  of  powder  which  (were)  bought  from 
Cooper  for  the  town’s  use.”  Lion  Gardiner  and  Thomas  Baker, 
the  other  two  selectmen,  made  good  on  an  order  by  paying  him  the 
rest  of  the  wheat. 

It  seems  that  Cooper  was  unable  to  sue  the  towm  legally  without 
a  power  of  attorney  from  Garlick,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
partnership  with  Garlick  in  the  boat.  This  was  evidently  a  techni¬ 
cality,  as  Garlick  had  no  interest  in  this  particular  deal  except  for  the 
five  bushels  he  had  already  received  from  the  town  on  Cooper’s  be¬ 
half,  and  that  was  a  matter  between  Garlick  and  Cooper  and  not  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  town.  Cooper  at  first  had  difficulty  in  getting 
Garlick  to  give  him  a  power  of  attorney  to  enable  him  to  sue  the  town. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  was  a  question  raised  about  the 
testimony  of  Samuel  Parsons,  whether  he  had  spoken  freely,  or  had 
been  influenced  by  the  wording  of  his  testimony  by  Wood  or  Baker. 
There  was  also  the  matter  of  the  disappearance  of  three  testimonies 
after  they  had  been  recorded  in  the  town  book,  and  it  was  testified 
that  Jonas  Wood  put  them  in  his  pocket  and  walked  off  with  them, 
but  it  was  later  testified  that  they  turned  up  in  Baker’s  own  house. 

Petty  squabbles  were  the  most  annoying  nuisances  in  those  days. 
The  case  of  a  woman’s  petticoat  was  carried  to  the  notice  of  the 
town  court  on  June  13,  1653,  when  William  Edwards  brought  a  suit 
for  defamation  against  Benjamin  Price  for  creating  the  impression  in 
the  community  that  his  wife  was  a  “base  liar.”  It  seems  it  all  came 
out  of  a  skirt  which  : 

Good  wife  Simons  deposed  that  she  beared  good  wife  Edwards  say 
that  she  had  a  pet(t)icoat  w(hi)ch  shee  never  woare  yett,  that  she 
brought  out  of  England  w  (i)th  her,  and  she  saith  she  told  her  it  was 
strange  shee  never  wore  it  at  Linn,  (Mass.,  either).  (To  which) 
Robert  Bond  affirmeth  that,  when  the  matter  was  first  questi(o)ned 
about  the  pet(t)  icoate,  *  Goodman  Edw^ards  said  that  the  pet- 
(t)icoate  his  wife  brought  out  of  England,  (but)  afterward  when 
Tho  mas  Osborn  said  what  Goody  Barratt  said,  the  Goodman  Ed¬ 
wards  said  the  money  that  bought  it  Came  out  of  England. 

The  testimony  in  this  case  is  very  extensive  and  highly  amusing, 
and  gives  a  perfect  picture  of  life  in  the  primitive  times.  “Goody” 
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Edwards  might  have  come  off  better  perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  prov¬ 
en  that  she  had  said  that  her  husband  “had  brought  her  to  a  place 
where  there  was  neither  Gospel  nor  Magistrate.”  The  court  evi¬ 
dently  felt  bound  to  convince  her  that  the  latter  part  of  her  statement 
was  a  decided  mistake,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  stand  with  a  split 
stick  on  her  tongue  for  one  hour. 

According  to  the  record  of  July  5,  1653,  Robert  was  the  twenty- 
third  to  receive  a  tract  of  land  in  the  meadow  field  at  “Northwest,” 
adjoining  the  town:  ' 

Ffower  ackers,  more  or  less,  bownded  w(i)th  Thomas  Talm.age(’s 
land)  *  on  *  one  side,  and  Samuell  Balknap(’s)  on  the 
other  (side).  (His  twenty-third  divisison)  at  the  East  Coiner  of 
Accobanock  (was)  Two  ackers,  be  it  more  or  less,  bownded  w(i)th 
Thomas  Talmage(’s  land)  *  on  *  one  side,  and  Samuell 
Belknap(’s)  on  the  other  (side). 

Under  the  title  of  “the  Lott  for  the  meadow,”  Robert  was  num¬ 
bered  the  twenty-third,  probably  for  thirteen  acres.  On  May  24, 
1655  he  received : 

Ffour  ackers  &  (a)  halfe  on  the  great  plaine,  be  it  more  or  Less, 
bounded  with  the  hieway  South,  and  Thomas  T(h)om(p)son(’s 
land)  West,  the  hieway  north  &  Benjamin  price(’s  land)  east. 

Robert  owed  Josiah  Stanborough,  of  Southampton,  twelve  pounds. 
A  “memorandum”  was  entered  on  record  May  12,  1656,  by  Stan¬ 
borough,  discharging  Robert : 

From  all  bills,  bond(s)  and  obligations  from  the  begin  (n) eng  of 
the  World  to  the  Date  hereof.  In  p(ar)ticuler,  ffrom  a  bill  of  12^, 
p(ro)vided  that  Robert  Bond  (should)  Deliver  2  barrells  of  pork 
within  15  Days  after  the  Date  hereof,  vpon  Demand. 

In  the  autumn  and  the  early  winter  of  each  year  schools  of  whales 
were  frequent  sights  off  the  coast,  floating  down  to  escape  the  win¬ 
try  blasts  of  Baffin  bay.  At  times  dead  leviathans  were  washed  ashore 
and  they  formed  the  new  settlement’s  most  important  source  of  reve¬ 
nue.  As  the  town  was  located  near  the  ocean  it  is  not  strange  that, 
among  their  other  pursuits  for  a  livelihood,  a  constant  watch  was  kept 
for  these  gifts  of  providence  thrown  upon  them  without  their  labor  or 
care,  to  be  boiled  into  oil.  Early  references  pertaining  to  this  watch¬ 
ing  business  are  here  given  according  to  the  record  of  November  7, 
1657.  “Robert  Bond  is  Appoynted  to  cause  men  to  goe  forth  to 
lo(o)ke  for  whales  for  this  present  yeere.  ”  It  was  in  the  keeping 
up  with  the  earliest  record  that : 

If  any  whale  should  be  cast  up  within  our  bounds,  that  every 
householder  shall  (do)  his  part  to  save  the  whale,  according (ly)  as 
his  turn  shall  come.  The  town  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
to  cut  one  day,  and  the  other  the  other  day.  If  any  Indian  shall  find 
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a  whale,  and  forthwith  bring  tidings  of  it,  he  shall  have  5s.  If  any 
Englishman  of  this  town  do  accidentally  find  a  whale,  and  bring  first 
tidings,  he  shall  have  a  piece  of  whale  3  feet  broad. 

The  town,  however,  did  not  long  confine  itself  to  dead  whales 
alone,  for  within  a  very  few  years  it  became  common  for  the  men  to 
go  off  in  canoes  manned  by  hardy  crews  and  attack  the  monster  of 
the  deep  in  his  native  element.  This  whale  fishery  soon  grew  to  be 
a  chief  diversion  all  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Long  Island,  and 
remained  so  until  it  dwindled  down  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  A 
few  old  landmarks  now  remain  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the 
deeds  of  former  times. 

The  community  appears  to  have  been  well  contented  with  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  to  have  at  first,  in  fact,  prefer¬ 
red  to  keep  aloof  from  any  connection  with  a  superior  power  by  which 
their  importance  would  be  absorbed  and  their  independence  control¬ 
led.  But  they  soon  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  war  raging  between  that  nation  and  the  English,  and  to 
the  incursion  of  foreign  Indians  who,  seeking  to  gratify  in  blood  their 
ancient  animosities,  were  prowling  about  the  territory  of  the  Mon- 
tauketts.  With  these  dangers  they  were  little  able  to  contend. 
They  therefore  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  Connecticut, 
and  in  the  year  1657  submitted  themselves  to  her  jurisdiction  so  far 
as  to  be  entitled  to  her  protection.  The  union  continued,  and  this 
town  was  represented  by  a  deputy  in  her  councils  from  1658,  although 
no  political  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over  the  town;  her  acts  were 
merely  advisory.  The  first  deputy  was  our  direct  ancestor  John 
Mulford. 

When  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  as  governor  of  Connecticut  at 
the  election  held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  May  19,  1659,  for  the 
year,  Robert  was  given  the  honor  on  that  day  to  act  for  the  same 
period  as  a  magistrate  “in  the  room  of  Mr.  Mulford”  who  had 
declined  it.  Robert  was  reelected  for  the  following  year  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  May  17,  1660. 

On  June  6,  1660,  Josiah  Stanborough  and  Capt.  John  Scott,  of 

Southampton,  in  their  names  and  in  those  of: 

All  their  neighbors  ********* 
in  the  year  (16)57,  did  demand  of  Mr.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Bond  and 
other  of  the  neighbors  of  East  Hampton,  the  land  formerly  possess¬ 
ed  by  this  towne  of  Southampton,  extending,  according  to  (the) 
agreement,  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Meacocks,  which  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  with  Daniel  How(e),  as  agent  for  East  Hampton, 
to  which  s(ai)d  demand  the  s(ai)d  neighbors  of  East  hampton,  or 
part  of  them,  replyed  that  they,  the  said  Mr.  Stanborough  &  Mr. 
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Scot(t)  might  take  their  course,  whereupon  they  delivered  a  warrant, 
signed  by  Major  Mason,  requiring  some  of  East  hampton  to  appear 
to  answer  the  case  at  Hartford,  on  the  first  thirsday  in  September 
next,  which  warrant  was,  accordingly,  served  by  the  Marshall  on 
Mr.  Thomas  Chatfield. 

The  land  east  of  the  bounds  of  East  Hampton  was  the  home  of 
the  Montauk  Indians  who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  for 
protection,  because  of  the  cruel  warfare  of  the  Narragansetts  who 
came  over  from  the  Massachusetts  wilderness.  In  bargaining  with 
the  town  on  August  6,  1660,  the  Montauketts,  in  return  for  their 
privileges  to  live  nearby  in  safety  and  under  protection,  agreed  to 
release  to  Robert  Bond,  John  Mulford  and  others  representing  the 
town,  by  sale  the  entire  land  of  Montauk  for  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  in  ten  yearly  payments,  “eyther  in  Indian  Come, 
or  els(e)  in  good  Wampum  peaye  at  Sixe  a  penny.”  But  for  some 
reason  this  deed  was  revoked,  and  a  new  one  made  on  the  eleventh 
of  February,  the  following  year,  reciting  the  fact  that  a  deed  for  the 
whole  of  Montauk  had  been  given,  the  intention  being  that  the  Indi¬ 
ans  could  have  the  power  to  take  the  same  back  into  their  possession; 
but  seeing  themselves  utterly  routed  by  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Narragansetts,  they  obtained  from  Robert  Bond,  John  Mulford  and 
their  associates  a  slight  change  in  the  concession. 

There  was  some  “controv(e)rsie  between  Mr.  (Lion)  Gardiner 
and  William  Edwards  (and)  Benjamin  Price  about  the  land  at  the 
reare  of  the(ir)  ad(d)ition.”  To  settle  the  dispute  the  town,  at  its 
meeting  of  February  4,  1661,  designated  Robert  to  join  with  John 
Mulford  and  John  Stratton  to  solve  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  towns,  upon  learning  of  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  charter,  April  23,  1662,  were  desirous  either 
that  they  should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  Connecticut,  or  a  local 
government  under  that  province  be  established,  and  a  patent  for  their 
lands  secured,  or  that  a  patent  might  be  obtained  from  the  King, 
making  out  of  the  towns  of  East  Hampton,  Southampton  and  South- 
old  an  independent  corporation  or  commonwealth. 

The  following  orders  of  the  General  Court  of  East  Hampton,  re¬ 
late  to  the  matter  mentioned  : 

November  29,  (16)62,  It  is  Joyntly  and  fully  agreed  that  Mr. 
Tho(mas)  Baker,  Mr.  Lion  Gardiner,  Mr.  Rob(ert)  Bond,  John 
Mulford,  Tho(mas)  T(h)om(p)son  &Tho(mas)  Chatfield  shall  goe 
to  Southampton  the  next  second  day  to  compound  a  diflreience  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Capt.  John  Scott,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Ogden  about  Mean- 
tiquit  (Montauk),  and  doe  hereby  engage  to  ratifie  and  confirme  what 
our  Com(m)itte(e)  shal(l)  conclude  upon,  and  alsoe  wee  doe  im- 
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power  this,  our  Com(m)itte(e)  to  Joyne  w(i)th  Southampton  and 
Southold  about  a  patten  (t)  grant. 

At  this  juncture  death  intervened  in  the  sterling  career  of  Lion 
Gardiner,  the  most  famous  and  wealthiest  man  of  East  Hampton.  He 
died  in  1663.  In  making  his  will,  dated  August  13,  1658: 

Mr.  Thomas  James,  ye  Rev.  minister  of  the  word  of  God  at  East 
Hampton,  with  John  Mulford  and  Robert  Bond,  whome  I  will  that 
they  shall  have  for  every  day  spent  about  this,  my  will,  I  say,  they 
shall  have  five  shillings  for  every  day  each  of  them  and  their  charges 
borne.  But,  in  case  yt  three  of  the  overseers  of  my  will  should  not 
bee  then  here,  then  two  or  one,  with  my  wife,  may  choose  (the) 
other. 

The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  appraised  at  ^256:00:10,  on  April 
12,  1664,  by  Thomas  Thompson  and  Jeremiah  Meacham,  and  the 
estate  “which  he  had  at  his  Island,  called  ye  I(s)le  of  Wight,  alias 
Monchonuk,”  was  valued  by  Thomas  James,  John  Mulford  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Bond  at  .;^511: 07: 00.  The  island  itself  alone  was  appraised  at 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

Then  at  the  next  meeting  of  November  23,  1663,  Thomas  Baker, 
Thomas  James,  John  Mulford,  Robert  Bond  and  Thomas  Chatfield 
were : 

Chosen  &  impo(we)red  to  Joyne  w(i)th  (the)  Southampton  & 
Southold  Com(m)it(t)tees  to  purchase  the  writings  of  Capt.  Scott, 
and  if  they  see  Cause  to  establish  Lawes  for  set(t)ling  a  government 
amongst  vs,  and  what  our  Com(m)ittee,  or  the  Major  parte  of  them, 
shall  doe  herein,  we  ingage  ourselves  to  stand  vnto. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  for  their  self  government  was  still  in 
abeyance  and  not  yet  formulated  when  the  town  met  on  January  28, 
1664,  and : 

Ordered  that  John  Strat(t)on  &  Jeremy  Meacham  shalbe  (a) 
Com(m)ittee  for  the  matter  next  above  written  instead  of  mr.  Bond 

Mr.  Mulford  to  Joyne  w(i)th  Mr.  Backer  and  mr.  James  to  acte 
w(i)th  Southampton  &  Southold  Com(m) ittees,  as  aboves(ai)d. 

Their  cherished  plan  never  materialized  as  it  was  put  to  a  quietus 
when  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  broke  out  in  1664. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  life  story  the  whale  was  a  frequent 
visitor  on  the  coast,  and  the  records  of  the  town  provided  how  the 
watch  for  whales  should  be  kept,  how  they  should  be  pursued,  and 
how  cut  up  and  divided.  Each  owner  of  a  thirteen  acres  of  com¬ 
monage  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  whale,  was  required  in  his  turn 
in  the  season  to  stand  watch  for  whales  and  to  take  part  in  killing 
them,  and  in  cutting  them  when  killed.  Below  is  the  town  order  of 
January  7,  166(3)  : 

It  is  ordered  and  agreed  yt  for  the  cuttinge  out  of  whales  after 
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ane(y)  more  is  (to  be)  cut  by  the  North  end,  that  then  the  town 
shalbe  divided  as  followeth  into  three  parts:  *  11  (men  being) 

*  a  Company,  the  division  to  be  betw(ee)ne  will(iam)  Edwards 
&  Ben(jamin)  Price  and  William  ffithi(a)n  and  Rich(ard)  Strat- 
(t)on,  and  betw(ee)nee  Mr.  (Robert)  Bond  and  Tho(mas)  Tal- 
mage  and  Mr.  (Thomas)  James  &  Mr.  (Lion)  Gardiner;  the  over¬ 
seers  for  the  south  end  *  (are)  Tho(mas)  Osborne  &  Jer(emiah) 
Meachem,  and  for  the  Mi(d)dele  John  Osborne  &  Tho(mas)  Chat- 
field;  for  the  Northend  Samuell  Parsons  &  John  Miller,  and  [it  is  fully 
agreed  that  Mr.  James  &  Mr.  Gardiner  shall  give  a  quart  of  licker 
apeece  to  the  cut(t)ers  of  every  whale,  &  be  free  from  cut(t)inge], 
and  the  overseers  shall  call  out  their  Company,  and  if  any  man  be  not 

*  found  the  overseers  shall  call  some  other  man,  and  the  other 
that  should  have  cut  shall  satisfie  him  (with)  what  that  company  shall 
judge  meet,  and  whoesoever  shall  not  doe  his  labor  sufficiently  shalbe 
judged  by  his  company. 

Robert  was  among  three  men  whose  names  were  suggested  by  the 
general  assembly  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  March  11,  1663,  ‘‘to  be 
put  *  (in)  nomination  at  ye  next  Court  of  Election  in  May,  1663." 
On  the  fourteenth  of  that  month  the  assembly  met,  and  after  transact¬ 
ing  various  affairs  nominations  were  brought  up  and  Mr.  Bond  was 
“chosen  Commissioner  by  this  Court,"  and  he  was  “hereby  inuested 
w(i)th  magist(r)icall  power  on  the  Island."  The  following  year, 
May  12,  1664,  Robert  and  John  Mulford,  our  ancestor,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  assembly  “Magistrates  for  East  Hampton,"  and  Mr. 
John  Howell  was  “hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  oath  to 
Them  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  place  (duties)." 

At  its  meeting  of  February  21,  1665,  the  town  appointed  Robert 
Bond  and  Thomas  Baker: 

To  Debate  w(i)th  Humphrey  Hues  concerning  a  p(re)tended 
right  that  he  laies  to  some  of  our  lands,  (for  which)  hee  p(ro)duced 
2  writings,  the  one  a  passe  under  the  hand  of  Sarjant  major  Underhill, 
whereby  ffrauncis  weekes  had  his  freedom  graunted  (and)  the  other 
an  overture  from  mr.  Edward  Coope(r)  to  3  men  of  some  small 
p(ar) cells  of  land,  but  did  Absolutely  refuse  to  shew  us  any  Interest 
that  Coope(r)  had  here  or  any  power  (either).  (Nothing  is  divulg¬ 
ed  in  the  town  records  about  the  result  of  their  report). 

Ox  killing  was  in  general  vogue  in  the  month  of  October,  1665, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month  Robert  is  recorded  as  having 
killed  “one  red  oxe,  4  yeare  ould,  cropt  on  both  eares  and  marked 
with  A  uppon  the  home." 

The  last  mention  of  Robert  in  the  records  in  connection  with  the 
town  affairs  was  his  election,  with  Stephen  Hedges,  as  “overseers  for 
the  yeere  ensuinge." 

The  “General  Court"  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  consisted  of  a  governor 
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and  twelve  “assistants”  chosen  by  itself,  and  deputies  chosen  by  the 
towns.  Robert  was  made  one  of  the  three  magistrates  or  townsmen 
of  East  Hampton  in  1650,  1651,  1652,  1654,  1656,  1660,  1661  and 
1662  by  the  town  election,  and  he  represented  the  town  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  colony  at  Hartford,  in  1660  and  1661. 

News  was  bruited  in  the  town  as  early  as  1665  of  the  founding  of 
a  new  settlement  on  the  Jersey  coast  to  be  known  as  Elizabethtown. 
Some  of  Robert’s  neighbors  who  were  about  to  move  there  led  Rob¬ 
ert  to  cast  his  lot  with  them.  The  movement  was  undertaken  in 
concert  by  a  considerble  number  of  persons  from  the  other  parts  of 
Long  Island  and  across  the  Sound  who  were  interested  in  it  from  the 
beginning,  and  not  by  several  distinct,  disconnected  and  individual 
undertakings,  as  appears  still  more  fully  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  James,  pastor  of  the  church  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
which  has  happily  been  preserved  among  the  “Winthrop  papers.” 
It  is  dated  November  25,  1667,  and  is  addressed  to  Gov.  John  Win¬ 
throp  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  being  as  follows: 

I  can  say  lesse  than  formerly  in  respect  of  my  vnset(t)lednesse  for  I 
was  intended  to  haue  remoued  with  severall  of  my  brethren  who  are 
gone,  as  Mr.  Bond  and  others  who  are  remoued  beyond  N.  Yorke, 
(and)  who  were  exceeding(ly)  desirious  to  haue  me  *  (go)  with 
them  and  settle  (on)  a  plantation  in  those  parts;  and  my  resolution 
was  once  so  to  haue  done,  but  God,  who  hath  the  hearts  and  ways 
of  all  in  his  own  hands,  hath  ordered  it  otherwise,  so  that  I  am  still 
here.  When  it  came  too,  the  people  here  by  no  meanes  could  be 
perswaded  to  be  willing  to  part  with  me  vpon  that  account  so  that  I 
am  here  still,  but  by  reason  thereof  lesse  hath  beene  done  than  other¬ 
wise  might  haue  been. 

Robert,  his  son  Joseph,  and  his  East  Hampton  neighbors  had  been 
in  the  new  settlement  nearly  two  years  before  the  writing  of  his  let¬ 
ter,  or  probably  shortly  after  the  spring  of  1665  when  a  considerable 
number  of  the  “Associates,”  for  whom  the  land  had  been  purchased, 
arrived  with  their  wives  and  children  and  took  possession  of  their  new 
homes  in  “Achter  Kol.” 

Robert  and  his  son  Joseph  were  among  sixty-five  settlers  who 
gathered  at  the  town  meeting  of  February  19,  1666,  to  take  the  oath 
of  A1  Leagance  and  Fidelity,”  as  therein  given: 

You  doe  Sweare,  upon  the  Holy  Evangelist  Contained  in  this  Book 
to  bare  true  faith  and  Allegeance  to  our  Soverain  (g)e.  Lord  King 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  Lawfull  Successors,  and  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  Lords’  Propryetors,  their  Suc(c)essors  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  Province  of  New  Jarsey  as  Long  as  you  shall  Con¬ 
tinue  an  Inhabitant  under  the  Same,  without  any  Equivocation  or 
Mentall  Reservation  whatsoever,  and  so  help  you  God. 
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Upon  taking  the  oath,  Robert  became  one  of  the  “Associates” 
whose  names  were  subscribed  in  “Elizabeth  Town  Book,  B.  ”  In 
the  book  also  was  the  official  mention  of  their  alloted  lands,  express¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

Richard  Nicolls,  by  virtue  of  the  Power  and  Authority  vested  in 
him  by  James  (then)  Duke  of  York,  &c. ,  Did  hereby  Grant,  Bar¬ 
gain,  Sell  and  Confirm  unto  Capt.  John  Baker,  (then)  of  New 
York,  John  Ogden,  (then)  of  North-hampton,  and  John  Baily  and 
Luke  Watson,  and  their  Associates  (in)  the  premises  afores(ai)d — In 
ffee  simple,  which  (the)  same  Associates  [together  with  them,  the 
s(ai)d  Baker,  Ogden,  Baily  and  Watson,  equally  seized,  each  to  a 
Third  Lot-Right  in  the  p(re)mises]  were  the  said  John  Baker,  John 
Ogden,  Jno.  Baily  and  Luke  Watson  and  with  them,  Thomas 
Young,  Benjamin  Price,  John  Woodruff,  Philip  Carteret,  Two 
Third-lotts,  Robert  Bond. 

The  number  of  grants  was  eighty,  of  which  twenty-one  had  third 
lot-rights  and  twenty-six  had  second  lot-rights.  Gov.  Philip  Car¬ 
teret  had,  in  addition  to  his  own  third  lot-rights,  the  third  lot-right  of 
Baily  of  whom  he  had  purchased  it.  Robert  at  once  took  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  public  affairs  of  Elizabeth,  “his  influence  be¬ 
ing  second  only  to  John  Ogden’s.” 

On  the  high  commendation  of  the  Connecticut  governor,  Robert 
was  appointed  on  January  2,  1668,  by  Gov.  Philip  Cateret  a  member 
of  his  council  and  an  assistant  to  the  justice,  as  he  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  his  mature  experience  as  he  knew  that  his  valuable  coun¬ 
sel  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  newly-created  settlement. 

For  sometime  the  boundary  line  between  Elizabethtown  and  New¬ 
ark  needed  adjustment  so  Robert,  with  John  Ogden,  senior,  Luke 
Watson  and  Jeoffrey  Jones,  were  deputed  by  the  'town  to  arrange 
the  matter  with  the  commissioners  from  Newark.  They  met  togeth¬ 
er  for  this  amiable  purpose  on  May  20,  1668,  by  agreeing  that  the 
line  ran  from  “the  Top  of  Little  round  hill,  named  Dividen(d)  hill, 
and  from  Thence  to  run  upon  a  Northwest  Line  Into  the  Country” 
until  It  reached  the  Watchung  mountain.  At  the  direction  of  the 
Newark  town  order  of  the  following  third  of  December,  Robert 
Treat  wrote  to  John  Ogden  and  Robert  Bond  about  their  bounds, 
and  signified  to  them  that  it  was  “the  Town’s  Mind  fully  to  have.no 
Farm  settled  near  our  Line  or  Bounds,  if  their  Town  will  do  the  like 
— whereto  our  Town  consented  unto  long  Since.”  '  ' 

Robert  was  a  member  of  the  first  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey, 
May  26,  1668,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  several  terms  subse¬ 
quently.  The  first  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey  convened  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  governor’s  warrant  at  Elizabethtown,  and  was 
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constituted  on  May  26,  1668.  Three  of  the  six  members  of  the 
council  were  residents  of  this  town:  Robert  Bond,  Robert  Vanquel- 
lin  and  William  Pardon;  Robert  and  William  Pardon  having  been 
appointed  on  January  2,  1668,  and  James  Bollen,  also  of  this  town, 
being  chosen  the  secretary.  The  town  had  chosen  John  Ogden, 
senior  and  John  Brackett,«to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Burgess¬ 
es.  The  legislature  remained  in  session  for  five  days  and  passed- 
several  acts  or  laws,  by  some  denominated  ‘‘the  Elizabeth  Town 
Code  of  Laws,"  of  which  it  has  been  iaid  that  “Purritan  austerity 
was  so  tempered  by  Dutch  indifference  that  mercy  itself  could  not 
have  dictated  a  milder  system."  The  laws  were  few  and  simple, 
scarcely  worthy  the  name  of  a  “code,"  and  were  taken  in  almost 
every  instance  and  nearly  verbatim  from  the  Hempstead  Code,  or  the 
Connecticut  Code  of  1650.  The  Puritan  laws  as  well  as  the  Puritan 
manners  and  customs,  prevailed  in  the  new  settlement.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  of  property;  to  secure 
the  orderly  administration  of  justice;  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes;  to  restrain  viciousness  within  proper  bounds;  to  make 
human  life  as  sacred  as  possible;  to  prevent  disrespectfulness  to  parents, 
drunkenness  and*  profanity;  and  to  enfore  obedience  to  the  constitut¬ 
ed  authorities. 

It  appears  from  an  affidavit  of  Joseph  Woodruff  of  the  town  made 
on  July  26,  1743,  before  Judge  Joseph  Bonnel,  also  of  the  town,  that 
being  at  Milford,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1699  he  heard  Governor 
Treat  say : 

The  inhabitants  of  Newark  did  first  settle  under  the  Elizabeth 
Town  Purchase,  and  did  allow  the  Newark  river  to  be  the  bound  of 
of  the  said  Purchase;  and  said  that  the  Elizabeth  Town  people  * 
(were)  so  kind  to  the  Newark  people  that  they  could  not  reward  them 
enough.  And  further  this  deponent  saith.  That  he  at  that  time  heard 
the  said  Governor  tell  *  (in)  what  manners  the  Line  was  settled 
between  the  two  towns;  and  that  it  was  done  in  so  loving  and  solemn 
a  manner  that  he  thought  it  ought  never  to  be  removed;  for  he  [the 
said  Governor]  himself  being  among  them  at  that  time,  prayed  with 
them  on  Dividend-Hill,  (so-called)  that  there  might  be  a  good  agree¬ 
ment  between  them,  and  that  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  settlers  of 
each  town  that  the  Line  between  them  should  stand  and  remain  from 
Dividend-Hill  to  run  a  northwest  course;  and  the  Governor  said  that 
after  the  agreement  Mr.  John  Ogden  [being  one  of  the  first  purchas¬ 
ers]  prayed  among  the  people  and  returned  thanks  for  their  loving 
agreement. 

It  was  thus  that  the  founders  of  these  two  towns  sought  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Almighty  and  his  guidance  in  all  their  transactions.  They 
were  most  of  them  men  of  faith  and  prayer. 
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On  leaving  East  Hampton  for  his  future  home  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
Robert  may  have  made  arrangements  with  his  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Osborn,  junior,  for  the  care  of  his  homestead  and  land  possessions. 
Naturally  it  may  have  led  young  Osborn  to  open  up  correspondence 
later  with  his  father-in-law,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  his  estate  at 
the  time  in  September  of  1668  when  Robert  was  willing.  So  he  sent 
his  son  Joseph  to  East  Hampton  with  a  power  of  attorney  to  make 
the  sale : 

Thes(e)  are  to  signifie  to  all  whom  it  may  Conserne,  yt  I,  Robert 
Bond,  Blacksmyth  &  inhabitant  in  ye  Province  of  New  Jersey,  in 
Elizabeth  Towne,  doe  fully  Impower  my  sonn  Joseph  Bond,  my 
lawfull  Atturn(e)y  for  me  &  in  my  stead,  to  make  (a)  sale  of,  & 
deliver  my  house  &  land  or  to  let  it,  being  &  lying  in  ye  Towne  and 
(the)  confines  of  Easthampton,  on  Long  Island,  being  in  ye  East 
Rideing,  in  ye  Countie  of  York  Shire,  with  every  part  &  parsed  there¬ 
of,  and  what  this,  my  above  said  Atturn(e)y,  shall  doe,  I  approue 
of,  &  it  shall  stand  authentick  in  Law  as  if  myselfe  were  present  & 
had  done  it,  in  witnes(s)  whereof,  (I)  have  have  set  to  my  hand. — 
(Signed),  Robert  Bond. — As  wee  witness,  Jeremyah  Peck  (and) 
Joannah  Peck. — Anno  Dom(mi),  (16)68,  September  7. 

Armed  with  this  authority  his  son  appeared  in  East  Hampton, 
probably  a  day  or  so  before  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month,  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  there  likely  by  a  sailing  vessel,  and  had  the  following  en¬ 
tered  on  record : 

Th  is  Indenture,  made  this  Twentie-Seventh  of  September,  in  (the) 
Twentieth  yeare  of  our  soveiai(g)ne  Lord  Charles  ye  Second,  King 
of  great  Brittaine,  france  &  Ireland,  Defender  of  ye  faith,  &  in  ye 
yeere  1668  Betwe(e)ne  Joseph  Bond,  being  his  father(')s,  mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Bond(’)s  Lawfull  Atturn(e)y,  late  of  Easthampton,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  in  Comitate  nouaY of  ye  one  partie  &  Thomas  Osborne, 
junior,  of  ye  said  Easthampton,  of  ye  other  party,  witnesseth,  yt  I, 
(the)  said  Joseph  Bond,  in  my  father(')s  name  &  in  consideration  of 
a  valuable  sum  of  mon(e)y  already  in  hand  received,  have,  &  by 
these  presents,  doe  ali(e)nate,  Bargaine  &  sell  &  have  allin (e)nated. 
Bargained  &  Sould  unto  Thomas  Osborne,  Junior,  all  my  father(’)s 
accom(ni)odation  seittuate,  being,  &  being  in  Easthampton,  afore¬ 
said,  as  ye  home  lott  I  have  sould  &  fully  made  over  to  him,  ye  said 
Tho(mas)  Osborne,  being  bounded  with  John  Mulford('s)  home 
lott  on  ye  East  sid(e),  *  Thomas  Tallmag(e’)s  home  lott  on 
ye  West  (side),  ye  streete  on  ye  South,  &  ve  com(m)on  land  on  ye 
north,  ye  home  lott  with  addition.  Containing  foorteene  acres,  bee 
ye  same,  more  or  less,  bounded  as  above  mentioned,  together  with 
all  houseings,  barnes,  stables,  fencings,  orchards,  gardens,  or  trees 
whatsoever,  either  growing  or  standing,  or  in  any  waie  appertain- 
inge  unto  ye  said  accom(m)odati(on);  also  one  parsed  of  land  in  ye 
little  plaine,  containing  foure  acres,  be  ye  same  more  or  be  it  lesse. 
Bounded  with  John  Mulford(' )s  land  on  ye  north  side,  &  Thomas 
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Osborne,  senior(’)s  land  on  ye  south  side;  Alsoe  one  parsed  of  land 
in  ye  mill  plaine,  Containinge  foure  acres  &  a  halfe,  bounded  with 
John  Mulford(’)s  land  on  ye  West  side,  &  Steven  Hand(’)s  land  on 
ye  East  side;  alsoe  one  parsed  of  land  in  ye  mid  plaine,  containing 
three  acres,  bee  ye  same  more  or  bee  it  lesse.  Bounded  with  Richard 
Brooke(' )s  land  on  ye  East  side,  &  George  Mider(’)s  land  on  ye 
west  side.  Alsoe  one  parsed  of  land  in  ye  Easterne  (part  of  the 
town),  Containing  Nine  acres,  bee  ye  same  more  or  bee  it  lesse, 
bounded  on  ye  west  (side)  with  John  Mulford(')s  land,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Edwards (')  land  on  ye  East  side.  Alsoe  one  parsed  of  land 
in  ye  little  lotts,  containing  one  acre,  bee  it  more  or  lesse,  bounded 
with  William  Edwards(')  land  on  ye  west  side,  &  Steven  Hand(’)s 
land  on  ye  East  side;  Alsoe  one  parsed  of  land  in  ye  woods  Eastward 
from  ye  towne,  Containinge  eight  acres,  bee  ye  same  more  or  lesse, 
bounded  with  Mr.  Backer(’)s  land  on  ye  East  side,  &  William  Mul- 
ford(’)s  land  on  ye  west  side;  Alsoe  I  doe  sell  &  make  over  ad  my 
Devisions  of  land,  yt  is,  or  shalbee  laid  out  to  mee  by  ye  Inhabitants 
of  ye  said  towne.  Alsoe  I  doe  sell  &  fudie  make  over  unto  ye 
said  Thomas  (Osborn)  ad  my  father (’)s  meadow  &  mowing  ground 
within  ye  Limitts  of  ye  said  towne  of  Easthampton.  Alsoe  his 
share  at  Muntaucut,  &  his  share  of  (a)  whale  (found  ashore),  &  his 
share  in  ye  mill. 

Alsoe  I  doe  sell  &  fully  make  over  unto  ye  said  Thomas  (Osborn, 
jr. ),  ad  Immunities,  Priveledges,  Com(m)odities  &  profits,  Com- 
(m)onage  &  right(s)  in  future  Devisions  of  land.  I  say  ad  the  fore- 
mentioned  premises  to  belong,  as  aforesaid,  unto  him,  ye  said  Thom- 
'  as  Osborne,  Junior,  his  heires,  (e)xecutors.  Administrators  And  as- 
signes  for  ever.  To  Have  and  to  Hould  peaceablie  &  quietlie,  to  pos- 
sese  &  enjoy  for  ever  Ad  &  every  of  ye  demised  premises,  without  ye 
least  Lett,  hindrance,  molestation  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  by, 
from,  or  under  me.  Alsoe  I  doe  promise  hereby  to  Maintaine  (ad) 
to  bee  free  from  ad  manner  of  fore-goeing  Sales,  Mor(t)ga(g)ies  or 
Ingagement  whatsoever,  moreover,  I  doe,  by  these  presents,  deliver 
into  ye  said  Thomas  Osborne(’s)  faire  &  Lawful!  Possession  and 
se(i)zen  of  ye  said  houseing  &  lands,  with  every  part  &  parsed  there¬ 
of,  &  the  priveledges  thereunto  belonging,  as  before  mentioned. 
In  witnes(s)  hereof,  I  have  herevnto  set  my  hand  and  fixed  my 
seale,  ye  day  &  yeere  first  above-written.  —  (Signed),  Joseph  (his 
mark  O)  Bond. — Signed,  Sealed  &  Delievered  In  (the)  presence  of 
us,  Samuel!  Mulforde,  Nathaniel!  (his  mark  T)  Tallmage  (and) 
Joseph  Osborne.  / 

On  closing  the  deal  the  son  Joseph  returned  to  Elizabethtown, 
taking  home  with  him  interesting  tidings  he  gathered  while  on  the 
above  business  in  East  Hampton  for  the  information  of  his  people 
and  the  town  folks. 

Robert  had  shared  partnership  with  John  Mulford  and  Thomas 
Baker  at  one  time  in  a  tract  of  “waste  land”  near  the  three-mile 
harbor  at  East  Hampton,  a  long  while  back,  before  leaving  for  Eliza- 
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bethtown.  It  appears  in  the  record  of  Thomas  Chatfield  who  had 
exchanged  in  January  of  1692,  “a  Certain  parcell  of  me(a)d(ow) 
Land,”  with  Thomas  Baker  for  his  “s(k)irts  of  meadow  land.” 
There  seemed  to  have  been  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  new 
owner  as  to  the  proper  whereabouts  of  the  tract,  so  Thomas  Baker 
caused  it  to  be  read  in  record,  declaring  himself  on  August  3,  1692, 
that  he: 

Was  one  of  the  persons  to  whome  the  wast(e)  skirts  and  parcills 
of  Meadow  did  belong,  and  that,  by  agreement,  his  proportion 
thereof  doth  ly(e)  about  or  neer  the  three-mile  harbour  head;  Mr. 
Mulford  and  Mr.  Robert  Bond  being  partners  with  him  in  ye  s(ai)d 
wast(e)  meadow  were,  by  agreement,  (that  it  was)  to  begin  at 
hand(')s  Creek,  and  so  (goes)  on  to  Al(e)wife  Brooke. 

In  the  meanwhile  no  assembly  had  been  held  in  the  town  since 
November  of  1668,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  It  is 
known,  however,  as  stated  by  Governor  Carteret  in  a  document  dated 
February  10,  1672,  that  the  assembly  was  in  session  in  this  town  on 
the  fourteenth  of  December  preceding,  when  an  act  was  passed,  con¬ 
stituting  a  “Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,”  and  another  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  marshal  for  tne  province.  This  must  have  been  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  assembly  that  met  in  October  of  1671. 

A  court  had  now  been  lawfully  constituted.  A  writ  was  issued  on 
February  10,  1672,  authorizing  and  appointing  “Capt.  John  Berry, 
President,  Robert  Vauquellin,  Samuell  Edsal,  Robert  Bond,  Capt. 
John  Pyke,  Capt.  Robert  Treat,  William  Pardon,  or  any  three  of 
them,  to  be  a  court  to  meet  together  and  sit  upon  Tuesday  morning, 
27,  Feb.,  at  9  o'clock  at  the  town  house  in  Elizabeth  Town,”  &c. 
The  object  of  convening  this  court  was  to  render  punishment  to  the 
so-called  rioters  for  the  disturbance  that  took  place  on  June  20,  1671, 
for  pulling  down  Michell's  fence.  The  indicted  rioters  were  Wm. 
Meaker,  Jeffery  Jones,  Luke  Watson,  Nicholas  Carter,  Samuel 
Marsh,  senior,  John  Ogden,  jr. ,  Joseph  Meaker  and  Hurr  Thomp¬ 
son.  All  of  the  members  holding  the  trial,  with  the  exception  of 
Robert  Bond  and  Robert  Treat  who  were  members  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  council.  Neither  Treat  nor  Vanquellin  was  present  at  the  trial. 
Of  the  jury  seven  were  from  Woodbridge,  and  five  from  Bergen, 
but  none  from  this  town  (Elizabethtown)  nor  from  Newark. 

The  character  of  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  may  be  readily  conjectured  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Newark  Records: 

Town  Meeting,  13th  May,  1672,  Mr.  Crane  and  Lieut.  Swain 
*  (who)  were  Chosen  representatives  for  the  Town,  (and)  are 
desired  by  the  Town  to  consult  with  the  rest  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  Country,  to  order  Matters  for  the  safety  of  the  Country. 

This  was  on  the  day  before  the  adjourned  meeting.  Of  course, 
“the  safety  of  the  Country,"  as  put  in  jeopardy  by  Governor  Car¬ 
teret,  was  the  all-engrossing  topic.  As  the  governor  refused  both  to 
preside  over  the  assembly,  either  in  person  or  by  his  deputy,  and  to 
recognize  the  lawfulness  of  the  convocation,  the  representatives  as 
authorized  by  the  concessions,  called  Capt.  James  Carteret,  who  still 
continued  to  reside  in  the  town,  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses,  as  it  was  called.  By  virture  of  this  appointment  he  issued  a 
warrant,  “to  the  constable  of  E(lizabe)th  Towne,  or  his  deputy," 
May  25,  1672,  as  follows: 

These  are  in  his  Ma(jes)tie(’ )s  Name  to  Will  and  require  You 
to  apprehend  the  body  of  William  Pardon,  and  him  to  keepe  in  Safe 
Custody  until  further  order,  or  until  he  deliver(s)  up  the  Acts  of 
Laues  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  their  S(i)tting,  (on)  the 
26th  of  March  Last,  *  Which  Laues,  the  said  Wm.  Pardon  now 
refused  to  deliver. 

Constable  Meeker  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Captain  Carteret,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  arrest  of  the  governor’s 
partisan  and  fellow  conspirator.  Finding  the  atmosphere  of  the  town 
somewhat  dangerous.  Governor  Carteret  fled  to  Bergen  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May  convened  his  council,  Vauqellin,  Edsall,  Bishop, 
Berry,  Andrus,  Pyke  and  Pardon,  the  latter  having  escaped  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  Meeker.  Robert  Treat  had  returned  to  Connecticut,  and 
Robert  Bond  favored  his  townsm^en. 

At  this  time  Robert  married  for  the  second  time  in  Newark  in 
1672,  Mary,  who  was  the  widow  of  Hugh  Roberts,  and  daughter  of 
Hugh  Calkins,  an  emigrant  from  Wales  in  1640,  who  was  first  a 
resident  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  later  of  New  London,  Conn., 
and  then  of  Norwich,  Conn.  Robert  made  his  home  in  Newark,  as 
it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Newark  Town  Records  of  January  1, 
1673  of  his  election  as  one  of  the  two  “Assistants"  in  the  office  of 
Magistrate  Jasper  Crane  and  one  of  the  two  deputies  to  the  “Gener¬ 
al  Assembly." 

It  was  a  solemn  day  in  Newark  on  May  26,  1673  for  lot  drawings 
in  a  large  tract  of  a  hundred  acres,  “proportionable  to  his  (every 
man’s)  estate,"  with  the  understanding  that  “the  Want  of  a  Lott, 
or  any  Mistake  happen (ing)  about  the  drawing  of  the  Lotts  (in)  any 
way,  that  it  shall  not  breed  any  confusion,  or  altar  any  Thing."  By 
the  process  of  the  drawing  Robert  w'as  the  fourth  to  pull  out  lot  num¬ 
ber  forty-three. 

A  proclamation  was  received  by  Deputy  Governor  Berry  from  the 
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Lords’  Proprietors  of  England  in  May  of  1673.  Messengers  were  at 
once  sent  about  the  country  making  it  known  to  the  settlers,  out  of 
which  was  concerning  the  repulsive  ‘‘Quit-rents”  to  be  paid  in  three 
years  from  1673,  in  addition  to  “growing”  rents.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  July  1,  1673  “to  consider  what  the  Governor  had  to  say.” 
Consequently : 

It  was  Voted  and  agreed  by  the  General  and  universal  Consent 
and  Vote  of  all  our  People  that  there  should  be  an  Address,  by  way 
of  Petition,  sent  to  the  Lords’  Proprietors  of  this  Province  for  the 
removing  of  the  Gr(i)evances  incumbent,  and  obtaining  of  what  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Good  of  the  Province,  and  of  this  Plantation — in 
testimony  of  our  Consent  hereto,  and  of  our  agreement;  what  neces¬ 
sary  Charge  shall  arise  hereupon  we  will  defray,  by  way  of  rate,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  number  of  those  who  join  in  the  s(ai)d  Petition. 

Robert  Bond,  Samuel  Kitchell  and  three  others  were  chosen  to  be 
on  the  committee,  “to  consider  with  the  messengers  from  the  other 
Towns  about  sending  the  petition  to  England”  on  the  above  mission. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fifth  they  were  to  discuss  with  John  De- 
levall,  a  settler  upon  the  Raritan  river,  “about  money  to  send  a  Mes¬ 
senger  to  England;  and  *  (if)  they  did  agree  with  him,  it  should 
be  paid  by  the  Town.”  Unknown  to  them  war  between  England- 
France  and  Holland  broke  out,  and  the  messenger  was  not  sent. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  in  Newark  and  at  Elizabethtown  were 
personally  known  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  then  governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  “the  most  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman  of  New  En¬ 
gland,”  and  an  humble  and  devout  Christian  and  of  influence  second 
to  none  in  America.  He  was  personally  known  to  Berkeley  and  Car¬ 
teret  and  the  Lords’  Proprietors  in  London,  having  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  time  at  the  British  court  in  1662  in  negotiating  for  the  Charter 
of  Connecticut.  A  full  representation  of  the  case  was  made  to  him, 
and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Samuel  Willis,  one  of  the  magistrates  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  he  wrote  on  July  2,  1673,  to  Sir  George  Carteret 
at  London,  as  follows : 

Right  Honourable:  There  having  (been)  divers  persons  of  good 
repute  and  approved  integrity,  who  were  formerly  improved  (experi¬ 
enced)  in  (the)  publicke  offises  in  this  Colony,  vi'z.:  Mr.  Jasper 
Crane,  Mr.  John  Ogden,  Mr.  Robert  Bond,  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson, 
Mr.  (Obadiah)  Brewen,  with  many  of  their  Lovinge  Neighbours  and 
friends,  wel(l)-disposed  men  of  sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  did 
Transplant  themselves  And  famaly(e)s  into  your  Honour(’)s  Pro¬ 
vince,  who,  beinge  persons  well-known  to  us  But  strangers  to  your 
Honour,  desired  us  to  give  you  our  C(h)arracter  of  them  soe  that 
they  might  not  bee  misrepresented,  whose  presence  in  this  Colony  was 
both  acceptable  and  usefull;  and  theire  return  To  us  would  bee  very 
grat(ifying).  But  (as)  wee  (see  by  it  that  they)  would  promote  in 
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your  Honour’s  Colony  th(e)  good  worke  of  subduing  the  Earth  and 
(the)  replenishinge  of  it,  wh(o),  in  this  remote  desert  part  of  the 
world,  (had)  never  Formerly  inhabited  nor  Cultivated  (it,  which)  is 
A  very  difficult  worke  and  requires  much  hard  Labour  to  subdue  so 
Ruff  and  woody  A  wildernesse.  (And)  in  this  Cold  Clym(a)t(e) 

*  clothinge  is  very  Deare,  beinge  so  far  distant  From  the  Market. 
Soe  that  the  people  will  need  the  more  encouragement  which,  we 
doubt  not,  upon  all  occasions  will  be  afforded  them.  Upon  which 
the  progresse  and  prosperity  of  your  province  doth  depend.  In 
order,  to  which  we  would  further  make  bold  to  suggest  unto  your 
Honour(’)s  Wisdome  and  prudence.  As  very  expedient,  that  your 
Colony  be  Branched  out  into  Convenient  Townshipps  which  we 
finde  Best  Conduci(bl)e  to  Saf(e)ty,  and  (to)  the  advan(c)inge  of 
Civill  Societays.  Thus,  wishinge  your  Honour  all  prosperity  in  the 
well  settlement  of  this,  your  American  Province — wee  are,  &c. 

Of  this  letter  so  complimentary  to  the  early  settlers  of  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  so  complete  a  vindication  of  those  worthy  men  from 
the  aspersions  now  and  then  cast  upon  them,  Capt.  Berry  presently 
received  new  knowledge,  and  supposing  that  it  was  designed  to 
induce  the  New  England  people  to  return  to  Connecticut,  he  wrote 
in  remonstrance,  and  received  by  Capt.  Nicolls  a  reply  from  Win- 
throp,  dated  July  29,  1673,  in  which,  after  correcting  Berry’s  misap¬ 
prehensions,  he  says: 

It  hath  beene  very  farr  from  my  acti(ons),  or  intentions  to  incour¬ 
age,  or  invite  any  one  to  a  removall  thence.  I  have  often,  at  their 
first  beginning  there,  and  since,  as  I  had  occasion,  incouraged  that 
good  publique  designe  of  planting  that  place,  and  am  alwaies  desirous 
to  promote  the  prosperous  increase  of  those  plantations,  and  therein, 
and  (in)  all  other  good  respects,  to  be  ever  Your  very  reall  servant. 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  messenger  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  people’s  petition  and  Governor  Winthrop’s  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  was  sent.  Circumstances  occurred  soon  after  that  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  these  negotiations,  and  threw  the  town  into  entirely 
new  and  unexpected  relations  by  a  war  which  broke  out  between 
Holland  and  England  in  the  summer  of  1673.  As  the  Dutch  won 
the  war  they  took  formal  possession  of  New  York  on  July  30,  1673, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  New  Orange.  The  inhabitants 
of  East  Jersey  promptly  tendered  a  surrender  of  their  towns  to  the 
“supreme  military  tribunal”  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  Newark  held  its  meeting  on 
August  4,  1673,  and  : 

Agreed  that  we  should  join  with  the  rest  of  the  Province,  to  agree 
with  the  Generals  at  N(ew)  Orange,  to  have  a  priviledged  County 
between  (the)  Two  Rivers  (the)  Passaick  and  (the)  Araritine,  or 
with  as  many  as  will  join  with  us,  and  if  none  will  join  us  upon  that 
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account,  then  to  desire  what  may  be  necessary  for  us  in  our  Town. 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bond,  Lieut.  Sw'aine,  and  Sar(g)e(a)nt  John  Ward 
are  Chosen  Deputies  to  treat  with  the  Generals  about  this  Business. 

The  Dutch  received  them,  but  their  mission  was  somehow  divert¬ 
ed  when  they  perceived  that  the  Dutch  desired  a  conference  instead. 
The  terms  the  Hollanders  laid  down  at  the  conference  appeared  to 
meet  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  generally.  And  as  to  their 
local  government  they  were  directed  to  nominate  by  a  plurality  of 
votes  SIX  persons  for  schepens,”  or  magistrates.  As  a  consequence, 
Jasper  Crane,  Robert  Bond  and  Lieut.  John  Ward  were  among  six 
men  nominated  for  the  office  at  the  Newark  town  meeting  of  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1673,  and  they,  having  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  were  made  “schepens”  by  selection  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
by  the  Dutch  commissioners  and  were  sworn  in  office  on  September 
1,  1673. 

Robert  was  chosen  on  September  16,  1673,  with  Jasper  Crane 
and  Sargeant  John  Ward,  “to  treat  with  the  (Dutch)  Generals 
about  the  I'erms  for  the  Neck,  and  if  they  *  (could)  buy  it."  It 
was  the  well-known  New  Barbadoes  Neck  the  town  wanted.  As 
early  as  1671  the  planters  of  the  town  cast  coveteous  glances  at  this 
attractive  property,  comprising  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight 
acres  of  upland  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  meadow.  In  fact,  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  its  acquirement,  and  negotiations 
with  Nathaniel  Kingsland,  the  owner  of  the  land,  were  in  progress 
when  the  Dutch  confiscated  the  entire  estate  about  this  time.  The 
townspeople  then  grasped  the  opportunity  for  bargaining  with  the 
new  owners.  Their  cherished  attempt  was,  however,  temporarily 
checked  when  the  British  regained  power  in  1674.  While  under 
their  regime,  Robert  was  among  the  same  three  men  reelected  magis¬ 
trates  on  August  10,  1674.  On  March  13,  1675  he  was  made 
justice  of  the  peace  by  Gov.  Philip  Carteret. 

Newark  held  a  meeting  on  May  18,  1675  and  appointed  William 
Camp : 

To  speak  to  Mr.  Bond  about  his  taking  up  more  land  than  his 
Proportion  (calls)  for  his  (in)  Second  Division  before  the  Second 
Division  be  perfected,  contrary  to  a  Town  Order;  and  also  to  de¬ 
clare  to  him  that  if  it  fall(s)  out  that  any  Man  shall  take  it  up  for 
his  Proportion,  he  hath  Liberty  from  the  Town,  [he  paying  the  Sur¬ 
veyor]  so  to  do. 

Threatened  by  Governor  Carteret  with  a  summary  confiscation  of 
all  their  lands  and  improvements,  and  laboring,  also,  under  grievous 
embarrassments  for  want  of  definite  surveys  and  a  recognized  title, 
the  people  with  great  reluctance  yielded  to  the  compulsion  put  upon 
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them  and,  without  prejudice  to  their  previous  titles,  consented  to  and 
received  such  as  the  governor  chose  to  give  them.  On  June  30, 
1675,  Robert  received  for  his  proportion  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Elizabethtown,  but  a  caveat  was  entered  against  it 
on  January  16,  1677  by  Benjamin  Price,  senior,  as  Robert  had  al¬ 
ready,  in  1672,  became  a  citizen  of  Newark. 

The  boundaries  of  Robert’s  Elizabethtown  land  tracts  are  describ¬ 
ed  as  follows:  William  Meeker’s  thirteen  acres  of  upland,  bounded 
by  the  land  of  his  son  Benjamin,  of  Robert  Bond’s  and  of  Joseph 
Osborn’s,  and  also,  forty-five  acres  of  upland  of  Henry  Lyon,  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  land  of  Benjamin  Meeker,  and  of  Robert  Bond’s;  Joseph 
Meeker’s  fifteen  acres,  bounded  “adjoining  to  (the  land  of)  Master 
Bond”  by  Henry  Lyon,  Robert  Bond,  Henry  Norris  and  John 
Woodruff;  Benjamin  Meeker’s  twenty-four  acres  of  upland,  bounded 
by  the  land  of  Joseph  Osborne,  of  Robert  Bond  and  “a  run,”  and 
also  sixty  acres  of  upland,  bounded  by  the  land  of  Robert  Bond,  of 
Henry  Lyon  and  (of)  Isaac  Whitehead,  Sen’r’s,  Benjamin  Price, 
junior’s  forty-one  acres  of  upland,  bounded  by  the  land  of  Robert 
Bond,  of  Joseph  Bond’s  and  the  unsurveyed  Land;  Isaac  Whitehead’s 
twenty  acres  of  upland  on  “the  Long  Neck,”  bounded  by  the  land 
of  Robert  Bond,  of  Benjamin  Price,  jr’s. ,  of  Nicholas  Carter’s  and 
(of)  Henry  Lyon’s;  Henry  Lyon’s  ninety  acres  of  upland,  adjoining 
to  the  plain,  bounded  by  the  land  of  Benjamin  Meeker,  (of)  Jose  ph 
Meeker’s,  (of)  Robert  Bond’s,  (of)  Henry  Norris’  and  (of)  Isaac 
Whitehead’s,  Sen’r;  and  Joseph  Sayre,  junior’s,  house  lot,  contain¬ 
ing  five  acres,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  Robert  Bond,  on 
the  west  by  the  Mill  Creek,  on  the  east  by  the  highway  and  on  the 
South  by  the  land  of  Benjamin  Homan,  and  also  nine  acres  of  upland 
on  “the  Mill  brook,”  adjoining  to  the  land  of  Robert  Bond  and  of 
Robert  Vanquellin’s. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  September  10,  1675  it  was  agreed  that 
Wwo  Men  shall  be  sent  down  to  Elizabeth  Town,  according(ly)  as 
is  expressed  in  the  Writing,  now  (received)  from  the  Governor.” 
Robert  was  designated  to  go  with  Deacon  Lawrence  and  Thomas 
Richards  but  “Any  two  of  them  *  (may)  go  down.”  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  town  at  its  former  meeting  on  June  7,  1675,  that  its 

Bounds  may  be  enlarged  towards  them”  at  the  dividing  line.  As 
Robert  was  familiar  with  the  matter  he  went  with  either  of  the  men, 
or  both,  on  the  mission. 

A  monthly  court  was  created  by  the  “General  Assembly”  to  judge 
and  decide  on  small  matters.  At  the  meeting  of  January  1,  1676,  it 
was  the  prevailing  agreement  that  the  election  of  “the  Members  of 
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th(e)  Monthly  Court  (should)  be  chosen  by  Papers  (ballots).” 
The  result  was  that  “Mr.  Bond,  Lieut.  Ward  and  Thomas  Johnson 
(were)  chosen  Members  thereof  for  the  Year  ensuing.” 

On  March  13,  1676,  a  commission  appointed  by  Gov.  Philip  Car¬ 
teret,  for  holding  the  county  court  of  both  Elizabethtown  and  New¬ 
ark,  consisted  of  Capt.  William  Sandford,  as  President,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Pardon,  Robert  Bond  and  Lieut.  John  Ward,  as  magistrates, 
and  on  February  16,  1677,  the  commission  for  the  same  jurists  was 
renewed  for  the  year. 

Robert  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Newark  colony 
until  he  was  taken  by  death,  in  April  of  1677,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  who  survived  him  by  twenty- 
four  years,  dying  in  1700. 

The  inventory  of  Robert’s  estate,  taken  on  April  18,  1677,  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  owned  the  following  possessions:  a  house  and  all  his 
land,  valued  at  ^70;  two  oxen  at  ^12:10:00;  two  cows  and  (two?) 
calves  at  ^9;  one  “farrow”  cow  at  ^3:15:00;  two-year  old  heifer, 
.^5;  a  cannon,  ^1:05:00 — the  whole  amount  totalling  ^151:11:05. 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  month  letters  of  administration  on  his  es¬ 
tate  was  granted  to  his  son  Stephen,  and  following  this  was  a  bond, 
fixed  on  June  16,  1677,  binding: 

Stephen  Bond,  of  Newark,  blacksmith,  and  Mary,  widow  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Bond,  *  *  *  to  observe  and  uphold  the  award  (which 

is)  to  be  made  by  Lieut.  John  Ward,  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Ward, 
(the)  turner,  and  Stephen  Davis,  all  of  Newark,  in  relation  to  the 
estate  of  Hugh  Roberts,  left  under  the  management  of  his  wife  Mary, 
and  of  Robert  Bond,  on  which  the  said  Stephen  has  lately  adminis¬ 
tered. 

The  award  of  the  arbitrators  was  made  on  (the)  ninth  of  the  month 
between  Stephen  Bond  and  the  widow,  but  the  record  does  not  clear¬ 
ly  show  what  their  decision  was. 

A  patent  for  land  grants  were  issued  on  August  10,  1675,  to  “Mary 
Bond,  formerly  the  widow  of  Hugh  Roberts,  of  Newark,”  for  land 
there,  by  the  following  numbered  tracts:  1,  a  home  lot  of  6 
acres.  South  of  Edward  Riggs’  lot;  2,  sixteen  acres  of  upland  at  the 
rear  of  the  home  lot,  bounded  West  by  her  son’s  and  Edward  Riggs’ 
lots.  North  by  Matthew  Canfield’s  land.  East  by  Wm.  Camp’s, 
South  by  Nathaniel  Wheeler’s;  3,  sixty-three  acres  of  upland  along 
the  bounds  of  Elizabeth  Town;  4,  forty  acres  of  upland  along  the 
said  bounds;  5,  twelve  acres  of  meadow  at  Beef  Point;  6,  eight  acres, 
and  three  rods  of  meadow.  East  of  the  Bound  Creek;  7,  four  acres 
of  bog  near  the  Two-Mile  Brook;  8,  four  more  acres  of  Bog  North 
of  John  Browne,  Junior’s  land. 
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By  other  patents  issued,  we  find  that  her  granted  tracts  were 
described  in  the  boundaries  by  the  following  tracts : 

September  10,  1675,  to  Stephen  Davis  for  his  tract  No.  8  of 
“seven  acres  of  meadow  at  Beef  Point  West  of  Mary  Bond{' s  land 
which  was)  formerly  Mary  Roberts May  23,  1694,  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Price,  junior (’s  land),  of  Elizabethtown  for  his  tract  of  land 
in  Essex  county,  designated  No.  1,  with  boundary  descriptions, 
“41  acres,  (bounded  on  the)  N(orth  by)  a  road;  E(ast  by  the  land 
of)  Robert  Bond,  W(est  by  the  land  of)  Joseph  Bond  (and)  S(outh 
by  the)  unsurveyed  land’';  August  8,  1696,  to  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Newark,  tract  No.  5,  “a  lot  at  *  Millbrook,  West  by  the  road. 
North  by  Widow  Bond(’ s  land),  and  East  and  South  by  Nathaniel 
Wheeler(’s  land)’’;  May  1,  1697,  to  Est(h)er,  widow  of  John 
Browin,  late  of  Newark,  in  the  right  of  her  deceased  husband.  Tract 
No.  13,  “314  acres  at  Beef  Point,  North  by  the  river.  East  by  (the 
land  of)  Stephen  Bond,  South  by  the  upland,  and  West  by  the 
Widow  Bond(’ s),”  and  December  10,  1696,  to  Theophilus  Pierson, 
of  Newark,  for  his  eighth  tract,  containing  a  lot,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Abraham  Pierson (’s  land),  west  by  the  land  in  common. 
South  by  Marie  Bond{’ s  land).  East  by  the  land  of  Eliphalet  Johnson 
and  of  Abraham  Pierson. 

By  the  town  order  of  October  19,  1681  the  enclosed  pasture  land 
should  have  seven  gates  at  places  in  the  fence  lines.  “Mrs.  Mary 
Bond”  was  notified,  being  the  owner  of  Lot  No.  15,  she  was  requir¬ 
ed  to  give  service  as  her  share  on  six  and  three-fourths  rods  of  work. 
Being  a  woman,  she  may  have  hired  a  man  to  do  her  proportional 
share  of  labor. 

Soon  after  Rev.  John  Harrison’s  entrance  upon  the  pastoral  work 
in  Elizabethtown  he  opened  an  account  with  everyone  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  his  support  noting  carefully  the  amounts  of  the  subscribers 
and  the  time  of  payment;  specifying  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  (in 
many  cases)  the  sum  was  paid,  whether  in  cash  or  otherwise;  wheth¬ 
er  in  merchandise  or  service  rendered.  These  accounts  were  kept 
in  two  books;  the  first  covering  the  period  from  1687  to  1693,  and 
the  second,  from  1694  to  1705.  The  first  of  these  books  is  lost; 
the  second  is  preserved,  having  been  presented  to  Rev.  John  Mc¬ 
Dowell  some  sixty  years  later  by  Mr.  William  Harrison,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  old  pastor.  Several  particulars  of  much  interest,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  town  history,  have  been  gathered  from  this  old  and  well- 
preserved  book.  A  list  of  the  subscribers  to  his  support  in  the  year 
1694  is  given  on  the  margin  in  the  order  in  which  their  accounts  are 
entered,  and  in  it  appears  the  name  of  Widow  Mary  Bond.  The 
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whole  number  of  actual  subscribers  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
and  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  ^83:11:00. 

It  is  believed  that  Robert  had  more  children  than  the  list  below 
gives.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had  : 

MARY,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Stephen,  born  after  1645;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  November 
9,  1694;  married  Bethia,  daughter  of  Richard^  Lawrence. 

Joseph,  born  about  1648;  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1709, 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons. 

Rebecca,  born  in  1649;  was  living  in  East  Hampton,  L.  L, 
in  1666. 

By  his  second  wife,  he  had  : 

Benjamin,  born  in  1676;  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1760; 
wife’s  Christian  name  was  Susannah. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Family  Record  or  Genealogies  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Bond,”  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Price;  manuscripts  of  the  “Bond  Family 
in  New  Jersey,”  by  Jacob  Price;  “The  Ancestry  of  Samuel  Baker, 
of  Pleasant  Valley,  Steuben  County,  New  York,”  by  Frank  Baker; 
“Cory  Family,”  by  Harriet  Cory  Dickinson;  “Southampton  (L.  I.) 
Town  Records”;  “East  Hampton  (L.  I.)  Town  Records”;  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,”  by  Henry  P.  Hedges;  “A  Complete 
History  of  Connecticut,”  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.  D. ;  “Colonial 
Records  of  Connecticut,  1636-1665,”  by  Hammond  Trumbull;  His¬ 
tory  of  Elizabeth  (N.  J.),”  by  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield;  “Nar¬ 
ratives  of  Newark  (N.  J.),”  by  David  Lawrence  Pierson;  “New¬ 
ark  Town  Records”;  “East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Govern¬ 
ments,”  by  William  A.  Whithead;  and  “Calendar  of  New  Jersey 
Records.” 

MARY^  BOND:  See  the  life  story  of  Thomas^  Osborn  in  the 
Osborn  lineage. — Page  219. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Robert^  Bond,  born 

Thomas^  Osborn, 
DanieP 
Thomas^ 

Jacob^ 

Timothy®  Mulford, 
Timothy^  ”  ” 

James^  Cory,  ” 


1596; 

died 

1677; 

abt.  1623; 

1712; 

1665; 

1713; 

1699; 

1753; 

1721; 

1808; 

1741; 

1813; 

1772; 

1823; 

1801; 

1880; 

wife,  Jane. 

Mary^  Bond. 
Elizabeth. 

Esther®  Schellinger. 
Amy^  Stratton. 
Esther®  Osborn. 
Susan®  Kitchell. 
Susan^  Mulford. 
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JACOB^  SCHELLINGER  came  to  this  country  from  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland,  prior  to  1650,  when  he  was  a  young  man  past  legal 
age.  He  was  one  of  four  brothers,  the  sons  of  Daniel  Schellinger, 
born  about  1626.  He  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  repre¬ 
senting  various  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  on  his  coming  to  the  new 
Dutch  possession  in  America,  known  as  New  Netherland. 

The  first  notice  of  him  as  being  in  New  Amsterdam  as  a  dealer  in 
goods  was  his  case  before  the  “Court  of  Burgomaster  and  Sche- 
pens,”  in  the  city  hall  of  the  town,  when  he  brought  suit  on  February 
24,  1653,  against  William  Komtael  for  one  hundred  and  six  florins, 
five  stivers  and  twelve  pfennings  “for  goods  received,  for  which  to¬ 
bacco  was  to  be  delivered”  on  his  promise.  The  conclusion  of  the 
case  was  that  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  the  sum  due  him 
within  six  weeks.  He  evidently  was  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
sum  and  pledged  instead  his  accounts  as  security  for  future  payment 
for,  on  September  1,  1653,  William  Komtael  sued  Jacob  for  restitu¬ 
tion  of  his  accounts,  received  as  security  for  his  debts.  Jacob  in  re¬ 
ply,  demanded  payment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  florins.  Komtael 
said  he  could  not  pay  if  he  could  not  collect  on  his  accounts.  Fiscal 
van  Tienhoven  thereupon  undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  West  India 
company,  to  give  Komtael  an  assignment  “on  his  countrymen  in 
Gravesend  (L.  I.)”  if  Wm.  Komtael  would  pay  him.  This  he 
promised  to  do. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  “Worships,  the  Burgomasters  and  (the) 
Schepens”  was  held  at  the  town  hall  on  March  13,  1653,  to  hear 
communications  from  New  England  advising  of  the  threatening  Indi¬ 
an  attacks,  and  the  urging  of  preparations  for  defense.  It  was  then 
decided  that  the: 

Burghers  *  *  shall  stand  guard  in  full  squads  over  night  at 
(certain)  places;  *  *  (that)  the  Fort  New  Amsterdam  be  re¬ 
paired  and  strengthened;  *  *  (that)  the  greater  part  of  the 

City  (be  surrounded)  with  a  high  stockade  and  a  small  breastwork  to 
draw  in,  (in)  time  of  need,  all  inhabitants  behind  it  (the  city)  and 
defend  as  much  as  possible  their  persons  and  goods  against  attacks; 

*  *  to  raise  some  means  whereby  the  foregoing  and  what 

else  may  be  required  for  defense  can  be  carried  out;  and  *  * 

privately,  to  tell  the  skipper  of  Jan  Jansen  Visscher  to  bend  his  sails. 
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to  load  his  pieces  (of)  artillery,  and  to  keep  his  ship  constantly  clear 
for  every  emergency. 

To  raise  the  sum  of  five  thousand  florins  to  be  used  for  this  defence 
against  the  attackers,  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam  were  assessed 
in  proportion  to  their  property.  “Jacob  Schellinx,”  as  his  name  is 
written,  was  assessed  two  hundred  guilders  which  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  was  comparatively  well-to-do  as  no  one  was  assessed  a 
greater  sum,  and  only  a  few  an  equal  amount.  This  money  was 
used  to  construct  an  earthwork  of  sod  on  the  top  of  which  were 
placed  palisades.  This  line  of  defence  ran  along  the  northerly  side 
of  the  present  Wall  street,  from  the  East  river  to  the  present  Broad¬ 
way,  and  thence  to  the  North  river,  crossing  the  site  of  the  present 
Trinity  church.  It  was  from  this  line  of  defence  that  Wall  street 
took  its  name. 

In  the  town  there  was  a  young  widow  whom  Jacob  had  known  and 
admired  long  before  she  lost  her  husband  by  death.  She  was  then 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Loper,  widow  of  Captain  Jacob  Loper,  when  she  was 
married  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  on  April  7,  1653  to  Jacob 
Schellinger,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven.  She  came 
to  America  with  her  parents  Cornelius  and  Janneken  Melyn,  and 
two  younger  brothers  when  she  was  then  thirteen  years  old  in  1641. 
She  was  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  February  2,  1628.  When 
she  grew  up  a  young  lady,  she  became  in  her  day  the  belle  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  was  sought  after  by  the  principal  aspirants  to  the 
felicities  of  matrimony.  None  of  them  in  the  community  were  of 
sufficient  condition  to  make  pretension  to  the  aristocratic  beauty  until 
Captain  Loper,  a  Swede,  of  Stockholm  by  birth,  and  commander  of 
a  Dutch  ship  of  war  permanently  stationed  in  the  harbor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  put  forth  his  claim,  which  met  with  a  favorable  response. 
Their  marriage  took  place  in  the  church  on  June  30,  1647,  attended 
with  great  festivities.  As  her  father  was  leaving  for  Holland  to  con¬ 
test  Governor  Stuyvesant's  injustices,  she  received  from  him  a  deed 
for  their  home,  a  house  and  lot  on  what  is  now  Broad  street.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them  on  the  premises,  the  hrst  being  Jacobus, 
who  was  baptized  in  the  church  on  October  25,  1648,  with  Hen¬ 
drick  Kip  and  “Janneken  Molyns'’  acting  as  sponsors,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Janneken,  baptized  in  the  same  church  on  October  30,  1650, 
sponsored  by  Jachem  Peterszen,  “Janneken  Molyns”  and  Marritje 
Jacobs.  Although  the  baptismal  records  name  only  the  father  of 
these  children,  the  fact  Cornelia’s  mother  sponsored  them  both  es¬ 
tablishes  the  fact  that  they  were  her  children  by  the  captain. 

On  June  14,  1649  the  captain,  who  had  done  naval  service  under 
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Governor  Stuyvesant  while  at  Curacao,  West  Indies,  applied  for 
permission  to  trade  in  the  Delaware  river,  as  per  record  of  his 
petition  ; 

Jacob  Loper  presented  a  petition,  dated  the  14th,  June,  1649, 
wherein  he  requested  permission  to  proceed  to  the  South  river  of 
New  Netherland,  and  sail  there  with  the  chartered  sloop  and  goods, 
but  whereas,  (the)  said  Loper  has  married  the  daughter  of  Cornelis 
Melyn,  and  having  regard  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Lords-Mayors,  dat¬ 
ed  27th,  January,  1649,  the  Director  General  is  of  (the)  opinion 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  dispatch,  the  request 
cannot  be  granted. 

Stuyvesant’ s  reason  for  opposing  the  granting  of  the  license  was 
the  information  he  received,  which  was  on  the  ground  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  at  Amsterdam  had  averred  that  his  father-in-law  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  injure  the  company  with  the  Swedish  colony.  Vice 
Director  Lubbertus  van  Dincklage  and  Johannes  de  la  Montague, 
who  were  members  of  his  council,  attempted  to  plead  in  favor  of  the 
petitioner.  But  Stuyvesant  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  told  them 
that  his  father-in-law  had  summoned  him  to  appear  at  the  Hague  to 
defend  himself,  and  that  “Loper  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
said  Melyn.”  “But,”  it  was  demanded  by  the  other  councillors, 
“will  you  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the  son?”  He  replied  that 
“this  time  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  he  should  not  go.” 

The  married  life  of  the  distinguished  couple  did  not,  however, 
prove  of  long  duration,  for  the  captain  died  after  having  been  mar¬ 
ried  but  five  years,  and  his  widow  was  then  remarried  to  Jacob,  who 
probably  had  been  one  of  her  former  forlorn  suitors.  They  both 
went  to  live  in  the  home  that  was  his  wife’s,  given  her  by  her  father 
on  her  first  marriage,  to  Jacob  Loper. 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  Jacob,  being  a  dealer  in  merchantable 
goods  of  all  sorts,  was  embroiled  in  lawsuits  either  in  his  defence,  or 
prosecuting  defaulters.  In  court  held  at  the  city  hall  on  August  25, 
1653,  the  first  suit  after  his  marriage  was  a  case  he  brought  against 
William  Harck  for  his  failure  to  make  a  promised  delivery,  according 
to  the  agreement  made  with  him  of  two  yokes  of  oxen,  of  which  one 
was  to  be  delivered  in  March  preceding  and  paid  for  within  six 
weeks,  and  the  other  in  this  month  of  August  and  to  be  paid  within 
eight  days,  but  neither  of  the  yokes  of  oxen  was  delivered.  Harck 
defaulted  on  that  day,  but  on  the  first  of  September,  because  of  it 
Jacob  requested  that  the  delivery  be  coupled  with  the  costs  against 
him  for  lost  (time)  and  damage”  he  had  undergone.  Harck 
acknowledged  the  bargain,  but  “as  time  were  dangerous”  he  suggest¬ 
ed  that  security  be  put  up  to  hold  it,  but  Jacob  refused  to  agree. 
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The  reason  for  his  declination  was  that  he  was  in  no  way  bound  to 
give  security,  but  offered  to  let  Harck  name  some  merchant  “at 
Manhatans,”  whom  he  would  like  to  stand  for  him  on  security,  to 
which  Harck  replied  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  “at 
*  Manhatants”  whom  he  would  credit  “for  the  value  of  6 
stivers.”  Apparently  the  case* was  settled  somehow,  as  no  more  of 
it  appears  in  the  records. 

It  is  apparent  that  Jacob  had  in  his  employ  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wynant  Gompelman,  who  complained  in  court  on  May  18,  1654, 
that  he  had  received  no  compensation  for  service  he  had  performed  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  florins.  As  some  goods  be¬ 
longing  to  Jacob  were  left  in  charge  of  Poulus  Heymans,  Gompel¬ 
man  took  advantage  of  it  by  obtaining  an  attachment,  which  he  had 
already  done,  and  served  notice  on  Heymans  to  hold  the  goods  until 
he  heard  from  the  court  as  to  the  validity  of  the  attachment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Jacob’s  failure  to  heed  the  summons  of  the  court  when  it 
was  first  served  on  him,  the  court  provisionally  agreed  that  the  sei¬ 
zure  was  valid.  When  the  case  came  up  on  the  first  of  June,  Gom¬ 
pelman  was  there  to  insist  upon  the  discretion  of  the  court  that  the 
payment  of  his  “salary”  be  ordered  and,  besides  this,  he  asked  that 
the  rate  be  fixed  at  three  hundred  guilders  a  year,  or  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  florins  for  fifteen  months,  less  a  day  or  two,  for  the 
period  “which  he  had  earned  in  this  country.”  Notwithstanding 
this,  Jacob  turned  the  tables  on  him  by  asking  that  an  accounting  of 
his  service  be  submitted  to  the  view  of  two  arbitrators  who  were  to 
be  named  to  hear  the  dispute  and  report  to  the  court  in  writing  their 
solution  of  the  case.  Gompelman  did  not  object.  No  more  of  it 
is  mentioned  as  it  was  probably  settled. 

On  September  7,  1654,  Jacob,  through  his  attorney  Dirck  van 
Schelluyne,  brought  suit  against  Pieter  Andriessen  in  a  “bill  of 
Particulars”  for  beaver  skins  he  sold  for  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  florins.  It  was  probably  settled.  On  that  day  he  also  sued 
Thomas  Adamsen  and  a  Mr.  Bosser  for  their  failure  to  make  deliv¬ 
ery  to  him  of  thirty-four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  of  tobacco. 
On  this  account  he  had  “arrested”  or,  in  other  words,  attached  a 
bark  and  cargo  belonging  to  Thomas  Adamsen  solely  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  of  tobacco.  He  also  re¬ 
quested  the  court  to  honor  the  validity  of  the  “arrest,”  and  that  the 
defendants,  having  failed  to  appear,  be  taken  into  custody  until  the 
judgment  was  met.  The  attachment  was  approved,  but  nowhere 
does  the  record  tell  whether  or  not  the  defendants  were  ever  ap¬ 
prehended  and  placed  in  custody. 
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Andries  Pos,  who  was  captain  of  a  vessel  for  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  also  agent  for  Lord  van  der  Capelle,  detained  cattle  that 
was  mortgaged  to  Jacob’s  wife  Cornelia,  for  fifteen  hundred  florins 
she  had  loaned  on  August  16,  1653,  at  six  per  centum  interest  per 
year.  The  cattle  were  killed  and  delivered  ^ho  the  Man  of  War,” 
and  also  building  ‘‘stone  and  other  goods”  were  alienated  without  her 
consent,  whereupon  she  demanded  in  court  on  December  5,  1655, 
for  his  reason  and  to  explain  under  what  authority  he  had  for  doing 
away  with  the  property  belonging  to  Lord  van  der  Capelle.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  it  but  was  not  bound  to  show  it  to  her.  The  court 
took  the  case  under  advisement,  as  it  needed  more  evidence  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  warned  Captain  Pos  not  “to  alienate  the  effects  of  Lord 
van  der  Capelle”  until  she  was  satisfied,  as  the  money  she  had  ad¬ 
vanced  belonged  to  her  Schellinger  children  and  the  “Loper  or¬ 
phans.”  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  Cornelia  appeared  in 
court  to  demand  from  the  captain  the  deliveiy  of  “her  one  cow,” 
saying  that  she  had  agreed  with  him  to  let  him  have  one-third  of  the 
cattle  which  he  had  brought  for  her  and  he,  for  his  share,  killed  “a 
whole  ox,”  while  she  could  not  get  her  cow.  He  told  the  court  it 
was  the  weather  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  delivery,  to 
which  the  court  ordered  it  to  be  made  on  the  “first  fair  wind  and 
weather”  within  eight  days. 

On  December  13,  1655,  Lubbert  van  Dincklage  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  court  on  Jacob’s  complaint  to  explain  his  assum¬ 
ed  authority  to  mortgage  the  property  of  Lord  van  der  Capelle. 
Dincklage  claimed  he  had  been  authorized  to  dispose  of  Van  der 
Capelle’ s  goods  in  whatever  way  he  pleased,  but  that: 

Neither  he  nor  any  person  who  signed  the  obligation  had  particular 
authority  to  mortgage  *  the  property  of  Lord  van  der  Capelle, 
but  that  he  had  bought,  and  consequently  marked  altogether  the  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  things  from  which  the  obligation  (arose). 

7'he  court  advised  Jacob  to  produce  more  proof  to  sustain  his  case 
in  the  next  court,  but  it  ended  abruptly  right  there  as  no  more  con¬ 
cerning  it  is  mentioned.  Lord  van  der  Capelle  was  in  Holland  and 
evidently  hired  Van  Dincklage  to  act  as  his  agent  in  this  matter. 

On  January  17,  1656,  Evert  Duycking  sued  Jacob  for  service  he 
rendered  in  repairing  a  glass  window  of  his  house,  and  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  him  and  for  “the  old  account  they  had  together  of 

2. ”  He  also  asked  that  the  charge  of  six  and  a  half  florins  for  a 
window,  which  he  recently  fixed  in  the  house,  be  paid  for  and,  be¬ 
sides  it,  he  demanded  the  balance  of  five  florins  due  on  a  window  in 
a  house  on  Staten  Island  for  the  “defendant’s  predecessor,  Jacob 
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Loper,”  who  was  at  that  time  the  first  husband  of  Jacob’s  wife. 
Jacob  promised  to  square  up  all  the  accounts  ‘‘in  good  merchantable 
beaver  (skins).” 

Apparently  it  was  the  Melyn  house  in  New  Amsterdam,  deeded  to 
Cornelia  by  her  father  as  referred  to  in  the  life  of  his  father-in-law, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  mentions  “his  house  on  Staten  Island.”  At 
this  time  in  1655  Jacob  had  made  his  home  on  Staten  Island,  as  his 
house  and  all  its  contents  together  with  other  property  were  burned 
and  laid  waste  by  the  Indians  on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year.  The  burning  of  his  property  resulted  in  several 
suits  by  Amsterdam  merchants  whom  he  represented,  •  demanding  an 
accounting  for  cargoes  sent  by  them  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

After  the  Indian  trouble  of  that  year  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
it  gave  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  a  chance  to  open  up  and  to 
regulate  several  streets  in  order  to  afford  accommodations  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  those  who  desired  to  build.  One  of  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  early  part  of  1656  was  to  widen  and  deepen  “the 
ditch”  so  as  to  form  a  canal  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  a  sufficient 
roadway  on  each  side  of  it;  this  was  to  be  completed  by  sheathing  the 
sides  of  the  canal  with  planks.  To  carry  out  this  work  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  house  of  the  Melyn  family  so,  on  June  9, 
1656,  Jacob  was  notified  not  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbors  in  the  construction  of  sheetpiling  along  their  respective 
water  fronts,  as  “his  house  lies  in  the  (proposed)  canal  and  on  the 
Road.”  On  the  nineteenth  of  the  month,  his  name  appears  on  a  list 
of  those  who  were  ordered  “to  construct  the  sheetpiling  before  their 
lots  near  the  City  Hall  on  the  Strand.”  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the 
house  was  demolished,  and  the  Melyn  family  was  given  by  the  burgo¬ 
masters  in  partial  compensation,  a  small  plot  of  ground  only  about 
eighteen  feet  square  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Hoogh  Straet  (the  pre¬ 
sent  Stone  street)  and  the  Graft,  Nominally  the  property  belonged  to 
the  infant  children  of  Captain  Jacob  Loper,  Cornelia’s  first  husband, 
but  it  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

Jacob  sold  “some  goods  amongst  other  *  stuff”  to  Jan  Gerrit- 
sen  on  credit  for  eleven  florins,  and  also  “a  hanger”  for  eleven  flor¬ 
ins  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  “killed  in  the  disaster,”  the 
recent  Indian  uprising.  The  latter’s  mother-in-law  Tryntje  Hey- 
mans,  who  was  then  a  widow,  gathered  up  the  goods  and  took  them 
to  her  house  to  keep  in  the  belief  that  they  were  the  property  of  her 
widowed  daughter.  Jacob  asked  for  payment  of  the  goods,  or  the 
return  of  them,  but  she  declined.  He  then  instituted  proceedings 
against  her  in  court  on  February  7,  1656,  which  she  ignored,  but  at 
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the  second  trial  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  the  case  was  called 
up.  His  wife  Cornelia  was  there  to  represent  him  in  his  stead  to 
demand  payment,  and  also  to  prosecute  for  the  collection  of  pay  on 
‘^a  hanger."  Heyman’s  defence  was  that,  her  daughter  being  his 
bride,  Gerritsen  gave  all  “the  stuff"  to  her,  but  she  nevertheless  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  for  it,  but  as  for  the  “other  eleven  florins,"  she  dis¬ 
claimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  was  probably  among  the  goods  lost 
in  a  fire  set  by  the  Indians  at  Staten  Island.  At  the  next  court  trial 
“Tryntje  van  Hengelen,"  as  she  now  appeared  under  the  new  name, 
apparently  having  been  married  again,  was  then  ordered  to  pay  the 
eleven  florins,  but  the  court  asked  Cornelia  to  adduce  further  proof 
before  holding  her  liable  for  the  “second  eleven  florins." 

Following,  it  is  recorded  under  a  different  aspect  in  connection 
with  the  case  at  law,  which  involved  Jacob’s  wife  Cornelia  and  his 
parents-in-law.  It  seems  a  part  of  the  goods  belonging  to  Tryntje  van 
Hengelen  was  seized  and  taken  away,  whereupon  she  demanded  in 
court  on  February  28,  1656,  of  Cornelia  a  list  of  the  goods  to  show 
her  how  much  she  was  really  in  debt  outside  of  “what  belonged 
to  her."  As  Cornelia’s  mother  was  away  “at  the  North"  (New 
Haven,  Conn.),  having  taken  with  her  the  account  of  the  goods,  she 
requested  delay  to  await  her  mother’s  return,  which  she  thought 
would  be  shortly,  and  it  was  granted.  The  mother  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  returned  when  the  case  was  called  up  on  April  24,  1656.  In¬ 
stead  of  Cornelia,  Jacob  acted  in  her  place.  There  was  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  which  eventually  led  the  court  to  think  they  should 
find  some  amiable  way  to  settle  it  among  themselves,  but  it  did  not 
get  them  anywhere. 

Apparently  by  the  above.  Van  Hengelen  had  attached  an  ox  to 
bind  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  florins,  as  on  October 
30,  1656,  the  case  of  “Tryntie  van  Hengelen  vs.  Cornelia  Schelling- 
er"  was  on  the  docket  when  the  latter,  representing  her  mother, 
“for  the  difference  of  account  and  (the)  arrest  of  *  (the)  ox, 
appeared  to  contest.  The  parties  being  heard,  the  case  was  referred 
to  two  arbitrators  named  by  the  court  for  them  to  settle  it  before  Cor¬ 
nelia’s  departure  for  New  Haven.  On  the  following  day  Tryntie 
van  Hengelen  complained  in  court  that  “pursuant  to  (the)  order  of 
the  Court,  she  (could)  not  attain  to  any  despatch  with  (the)  Schel- 
lingers,  since  Jacob  *  and  his  wife  (now)  declare(d)  that  they 
had  no  procuration  (that  is,  an  order  produced)  from  their  mother  to 
settle  the  matter,  as  was  shown  by  (the)  signatures  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tors."  The  court,  finding  by  the  minutes  dated  the  nineteenth 
of  June  preceding,  that  Cornelia,  being  attorney  for  her  mother. 
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“claimed  the  ox,  and  that  the  arrest  then  was  declared  valid  until  they 
had  settled,  which  the  aforesaid  Tryntie  van  Hengelen  (could)  not 
obtain  (up)  to  *  (that)  time,  therefore,  ordered  that  Tryntie  van 
Hengelen  shall  be  authorized  to  take  the  arrested  ox  in  payment  or 
(a)  deduction  of  her  claim  against  Janneken  Melyn  at  the  valuation 
by' '  two  impartial  arbitrators  on  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  that 
as  Mrs.  Melyn  did  “not  owe  soimuch  as  the  ox  is  now  valued,  she 
shall  be  bound  to  restore  the  same  to  her." 

Several  actions  were  brought  in  court  against  Jacob  for  goods  that 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Staten  Island  due  to  the  Indian  attack  in 
1655,  out  of  which  we  pick  a  few  facts  worth  recording : 

On  March  6,  1656  Pop  Jansen  Outhout  claimed  that  he  had  de¬ 
livered  lace  worth  twenty-three  florins  to  Jacob,  sent  to  him  by  Sieur 
Josias  Tulkes,  of  Amsterdam,  and  he  wanted  collection.  Jacob  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  the  lace,  but  said  it  was  not  his  fault  that  it 
was  consumed  in  the  fire  amidst  his  own  property.  Outhout’ s  claim 
was  rejected.  On  the  third  of  July  of  the  year  Johannes  van  Gese- 
laer,  acting  as  attorney  for  Sieur  Pieter  Goes,  sued  Jacob  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  goods  sent  to  him  from  Holland  in  1652  to  sell  on  com¬ 
mission.  In  his  defence,  he  told  the  court  that,  as  the  wares  were 
not  salable,  he  kept  them  at  the  island  until  the  unlooked-for  attack, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  Some  of  the  goods,  he  said, 
however,  were  sold  to  Dominie  Schut’s  wife,  living  in  Fort  Orange 
(Albany)  prior  to  the  attack.  But  as  the  books  along  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  goods  were  lost  in  the  fire,  Jacob  was  unable  to  tell 
how  much  of  the  goods  had  been  sold,  and  promised  to  write  to  Fort 
Orange  to  find  out  so  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  tell  approximate¬ 
ly  the  extent  of  the  balance  he  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
Another  case  was  brought  up,  October  23,  1656,  by  Paulus  Schrick, 
acting  as  attorney  for  Jan  Buttele,  merchant,  who  sued  Jacob  for  car¬ 
goes -of  goods  sent  to  him  in  1653  on  commission  from  Holland. 
The  defense  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  losses  were 
due  to  the  fire  set  by  the  Indians, 

The  “overseers  of  fences,"  on  May  1,  1656,  found  the  common 
fence  in  such  bad  shape  that  they  saw  it  necessary  to  raise  a  guilder 
for  every  head  of  cattle  collectable  from  the  owners  for  repairs.  At 
this  time  “J.  Schellinger  sa(id)  he  ha(d)  no  Cattle,  but  intend(ed) 
to  keep  a  cow  (and)  offer(ed)  to  pay  as  soon  as  he  procure  (d)  it." 
He  and.  Skipper  Lourens  were  called  before  the  court,  on  the  eight 
of  the  month,  on  the  complaint  of  their  neighbors  over  the  enclosure 
of  their  land  tracts.  Their  defense  was  that,  as  they  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  a  particular  ground  brief  of  their  lots,  they  were  not  required  to  do 
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so.  The  court,  however,  ordered  the  complainants  to  have  the  open 
land  enclosed  at  the  expense  of  whomsoever  they  found  might  be  lia¬ 
ble,  and  ordered  further  proof  from  Skipper  Lourens  alone  for  his 
denial. 

As  a  mason  whose  Christian  name  was  Teunis,  owed  Jacob’s  wife 
Cornelia  thirty-five  florins,  she  made  a  contract  with  him  to  have 
the  chimney  of  her  house  rebuilt  in  lieu  of  pay,  which  he  did  but  left 
the  job  incomplete.  As  the  house  was  in  danger  of  fire  because  of 
the  lack  of  completeness  of  the  chimney,  she  brought  complaint 
against  him  in  court  on  June  19,  1656.  Teunis’  wife  came  to  his 
rescue  by  acknowledging  the  debt,  but  said  he  could  not  continue 
building  it  without  any  wherewithal.  The  court  ordered  that  he  pay 
the  debt  within  six  weeks  since  he  refused  to  finish  his  job. 

On  June  26,  1656  Jacob  engaged  Jacob  Calf  to  act  as  his  attorney 
to  bring  suit  against  Cornelius  Schut  for  the  recovery  of  seventy- 
eight  florins  charged  against  him  on  account.  Schut  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  account  to  prove,  and  also  put  in  a  counter  claim  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  florins.  This  seemed  to  stump  Jacob,  who  re¬ 
quested  arbitration,  to  which  Schut  did  not  object.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  October  two  arbitrators  submitted  their  reports  by  awarding 
forty-eight  and  a  half  florins  in  favor  of  Jacob,  by  which  Schut  refus¬ 
ed  to  abide,  but  the  court  sustained  it  and  ordered  him  to  pay. 

Jacob  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  an  injury  to  one  of 
his  legs.  He  called  on  Aldart  Swartout  for  treatment  by  offering 
him  a  kettle  if  he  would  heal  his  injured  leg.  As  time  grew  on, 
and  the  promised  delivery  of  the  kettle  was  not  fulfilled,  Swartout 
sued  him  on  October  31,  1656.  In  his  defence  Jacob  told  the  court 
that  he  was  not  cured  at  all  “of  the  accident  to  the  present  hour,” 
while  Swartout  advanced  the  argument  that  he  must  have  been,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ability  to  go  from  “one  village  to  another.”  Jacob  claim¬ 
ed  the  agreement  made  between  them  called  for  “a  perfect  cure  or  no 
pay.”  Two  “old,  experienced  surgeons,”  Hans  Kierstede  and  Jacob 
Hendrick  Varvanger,  were  appointed  by  the  court  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  to  advise  the  court  of  their  findings,  but  no  such  report 
was  recorded. 

Because  of  some  of  the  goods  Jacob  sold  he  was  at  a  disadvantage 
to  determine  the  amount,  since  his  account  books  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  fire.  One  Walewyn  Van  der  Veen  appeared  in  court  on 
August  12,  1658,  to  demand  imprisonment  for  him  on  accont  of  a 
procuration  from  Pieter  Toom  in  Amsterdam.  His  arrest  was 
effected  before  the  twentieth  as,  on  that  day,  his  wife  petitioned  for 
the  return  of  the  chests  seized  at  the  house  of  Secretary  Joannes 
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Nevious,  as  she  held  that  things  in  them  were  necessary  for  herself 
and  her  child.  In  this  the  court  acquiesced,  declaring  that  the  chests 
were  wrongfully  attached.  But  on  August  27,  1658,  Van  der  Veen 
again  appeared  in  court,  stating  that  he  had  attached  the  goods  at 
Secretary  Joannes  Nevious’  house  belonging  to  Jacob  who  had 
escaped  from  confinement,  and  requested  that  the  goods  be  sold  “to 
defray  the  costs  incurred  by  the  imprisonment,”  which  was  granted. 

When  Jacob  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  his  confinement  he  prob¬ 
ably  fled  to  New  Haven,  where  his  father-in-law,  Cornelius  Melyn, 
was  living,  feeling  that  this  relationship  prevented  him  from  securing 
fair  treatment  at  New  Amsterdam.  Soon  after  this  he  probably  went 
to  New  London  where,  on  October  24,  1661,  “a  Dutchman  and  his 
wife  request (ed)  of  the  town”  a  grant  of  land.  Thus  closed  his 
stormy  career  in  the  vortex  of  prosecutions,  as  no  further  trace  in 
court  courses  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  which  he,  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law  were  involved,  was  found. 

As  Jacob  had  disappeared  from  New  Amsterdam  he,  in  someway, 
employed  Solomon  La  Clair  to  act  as  his  attorney  on  May  24,  1661, 
to  prosecute  for  the  collection  from  Hendrick  Jansen  Spiers  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  guilders  and  sixteen  stivers  due  him. 
Spiers  asserted  that  the  account  had  been  paid  five  years  earlier,  and 
the  court  referred  the  matter  to  arbitrators  to  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  apparently  they  did. 

Jacob  was  still  living  in  New  London  when,  on  October  26,  1663 
we  read  in  the  recoTd  that  “Mr.  Schellinger  propounded  the  sale  of 
his  land  and  house  this  day, — none  offered  any  thing.”  We  also 
find  by  the  record  of  June  30,  1664  that: 

Mrs.  Houghton  summons  Mrs.  Skillenger  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  answer  for  abusing  her  daughter  in  the  meeting-house;  we 
(they),  not  finding  legal  proofs  hereof,  judge  it  (to  be)  meet  that 
Mrs.  Houghton  (should)  tutor  her  daughter  better  (manners),  and 
not  (to)  occasion  disturbance  in  the  meeting-house  by  any  unmeet 
carriage  to  her  better(s)  hereafter,  and  this  being  the  first  time,  we 
enforce  (go)  no  farther. 

Evidently  Jacob  was  on  the  rate  list  of  1664  in  New  Haven,  he 
being  a  non-resident  who  owned  property  there.  As  New  Nether- 
land  had  lost  itself  to  the  British  domination  by  the  war  in  1665,  it 
seems  Jacob  moved  back  to  New  Amsterdam,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  assessment  list  of  the  town  in  April  of  1665,  but 
that  his  father-in-law’s  does,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Melyn  property  which  is  referred  to  in  the  list,  and  that 
this  property  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Melyn  family,  including 
Jacob,  his  wife  and  children.  Jacob  later  moved  to  the  English  settle- 
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ment  of  East  Hampton  upon  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  for 
his  permanent  home  before  1667.  The  date  of  his  moving  there  is 
indicated  by  the  baptism  of  a  child  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1665,  and 
his  settlement  at  East  Hampton  before  October  22,  1667,  he  being 
described  in  two  deeds  as  “Mr.  James  Scellinger,  of  Easthampton.  ” 

By  the  first  deed  of  that  date  he  bought  from  Benjamin  Conkling, 
who  was  leaving  for  Elizabethtown,  the  new  settlement  on  the  Jer¬ 
sey  coast,  for  twenty  pounds,  his: 

House,  house  lott  (and)  ad(d)itions,  *  tenn  eackers  of 
wo(o)d  land  that  I  (Benjamin  Conkling)  late(ly)  purchased  of  my 
loving  brother  Jeremiah  Conklin(g)  with  all  com (m)onag(e)  be¬ 
longing  to  the  s(ai)d  al(l)otment,  also  with  all  fences,  or  fencing 
belonging  to  the  s(ai)d  al(l)otment,  and  also  my  right  in  the  mill 

*  *  (and)  two  sheares  in  napeage  that  the  s(ai)d  Benjamin 

Conkling  bought  (from)  Mr.  (John)  Mulford  and  Nathaniell  Bushup 
to  bee  (a)  part  of  this  indenturee. 

By  the  second  deed,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  Jacob  paid 
to  him  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  all  his  “right,  title  and 
interest"  that  he  held  in  land  pieces  he  bought  of  Thomas  Baker, 
and  of  brothers  Samuel  and  John  Parsons,  and  also : 

Of  Joseph  Hand  With  all  the  privelidges  belonging  ther(e)unto, 
as  two  shears  in  the  common  Me(a)dow  (at)  napeage;  as  also  with 
all  fence(s)  or  fencing,  either  standing  or  lying,  with  all  other  privi- 
ledges  thereto  belonging,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heires, 
War(r)anting  unto  the  s(ai)d  Mr.  Scellinger  quiet  and  peaceable  to 
him,  his  heirs  or  assignes  forever  all  which  lands  stand  on  the  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Easthampton. 

In  these  deeds,  and  in  the  subsequent  town  records,  Jacob’s  Chris¬ 
tian  name  is  read  as  James  instead  of  as  Jacob,  and  so  was  his  stepson 
James  Loper’s,  who  went  with  him  in  the  moving  from  New  York. 
The  Christain  name  “James"  is  sometimes  taken  from  Jacobus  in 
Dutch. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1669  Jacob  employed  Thomas  Diament  to 
act  as  his  attorney  on  some  matters,  apparently  not  settled  in  New 
London  when  he  left  New  York  for  East  Hampton.  Attorney 
Diament  returned  home  and  made  his  report  and  was  paid  for  his 
service,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  East  Hampton  town  records : 

Bee  it  knowne  unto  all  men  by  these  presents  That  I,  Thomas 
Diament,  Doe  wholie  Acquit  and  discharge  Mr.  Jacobus  Skillinger 
from  any  Charges,  Debts  or  Demands  by  me  conserninge  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  and  the  Atturnyship  I  was  imployed  about  to  New  London, 
as  Witnes(s)  my  hand,  this  24th  of  December,  1669. — Thomas  Dia¬ 
ment. 

Chatty  Innes,  in  the  appendix  of  his  New  Amsterdam  town  histo¬ 
ry,  has  this  to  say,  that : 
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The  cause  which  led  a  distinctively  Dutch  family  to  quit  their  as¬ 
sociations  of  many  years  and  the  society  of  their  countrymen  (in  New 
Amsterdam),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  their  residence  in  a  purely 
English  community  (in  East  Hampton),  and  the  reasons  why  these 
new  comers  were  unhesitatingly  accepted  among  a  people  proud  of 
their  English  birth  or  descent,  not  particularly  desirous  of  adding  to 
their  organization,  and  abundantly  disposed  to  scrutinize  rigidly  all 
new  applications  for  membership,  on  account  of  the  questions  of  the 
rights  in  common,  which  were  involved,  would  undoubtedly  be,  if 
fully  known,  an  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  colonization 
of  the  New  York  towns.  That  the  full  details  of  this  affair  would 
throw  light  upon  the  mutual  relations,  now  little  understood,  of  Cor¬ 
nells  Melyn,  Govert  Loockermans,  Isaac  Allerton  and,  perhaps  Ja¬ 
cob  Steendam,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  New  Haven  and  Con¬ 
necticut  colonies,  there  cannot  be  much  question.  The  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  settlement  was  a  distinct  dependency  of  the  mainland  colonies. 
Governors  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  and  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut, 
having  made  the  original  Indian  purchase  in  1648,  as  trustees  for  the 
settlers.  The  trading,  as  well  as  the  political  relations,  were  close 
between  the  new  settlement  and  New  Haven,  and  it  was  doubtless 
through  New  Haven  that  the  attention  of  the  Melyn  family  was  di¬ 
rected  to  East  Hampton;  the  immediate  cause  of  their  breaking  up 
the  domestic  arrangements  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  is  quite 
likely  to  have  been  the  fact  that  the  two  sons  of  Cornells  Melyn  had 
now  grown  up  to  manhood  and  were,  perhaps,  desirous  of  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  upon  their  small  patrimony  in  New  York. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  we  find  Jacobus  Schellinger, 
in  October,  1667,  purchasing  from  one  Benjamin  Conkling  the  rights, 
or  a  part  of  them,  which  had  previously  pertained  to  an  earlier  colo¬ 
nist,  Andrew  Miller,  whose  “home  lot”  [now  acquired  by  Schellin¬ 
ger]  was  a  capacious  plot  of  about  twenty  acres,  situated  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  main  street  of  East  Hampton,  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  village. 

As  the  family  of  Jacobus  Schellinger,  on  their  journey  down  to  East 
Hampton,  emerged  from  the  two  or  three  miles  of  woodland  road 
which  lay  between  their  new  home,  and  the  sloop,  which  had  brought 
them  to  the  “Three-Mile  Harbor,” — the  port  of  East  Hampton  in 
Gardiner’s  Bay, — they  could  see  before  them  the  fields  of  the  new 
settlement  stretching  in  long  strips,  as  in  the  present  day,  towards 
the  dark  oak  woods  which  surrounded  them,  and  could  doubtless 
hear,  as  one  may  hear  now,  the  quail  piping  to  one  another  in  the 
solitary  back  lots.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  cultivation  had 
checkered  the  plain,  with  alternating  patches  of  wheat  and  rye,  of 
maize  and  tobacco,  and  near  the  houses,  here  and  there,  a  young  or¬ 
chard  was  growing  up,  or  upon  spots  of  greensward  the  flax  lay  rot¬ 
ting  in  long  brownish  rows.  Along  the  capacious  village  street,  lined 
by  a  couple  score  of  low  thatched  cottages  [some  probably  still  of 
their  original  log  construction],  no  rows  of  great  elms  stretched,  as  at 
present,  but  the  grass  grew  thickly  in  its  broad  space  where,  perhaps, 
the  cattle,  just  returned  from  the  Common  Pasture,  gathered  at  their 
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owners’  bars  and  gates  or,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  crowded 
to  drink  at  the  Town  Pond.  Upon  the  grassy  bank  [designed  for  a 
burial  ground]  beyond  the  pond  stood  the  little  thatched  church,  and 
still  farther  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  green  slopes  of  the  Calf  Pas¬ 
ture,"  the  white  sand  dune  shut  out  the  ocean. 

Here  Jacobus  Schellinger  and  his  family  soon  merged  into  the 
English  community  about  them;  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation, 
nothing  but  the  name  remained  to  show  an  origin  different  from  that 
of  the  Mulfords  and  Hedges,  the  Strattons  and  Hands  surrounding 
them,  and  we  find  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Cornelia  Melyn,  bearing 
the  singular  name  of  Lion  Loper,  in  honor  of  Lion  Gardiner,  the 
great  man  of  the  settlement  and  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  into 
whose  family  some  of  the  descendants  of  Cornelia  Melyn  appear  to 
have  married  at  an  early  date. 

While  living  in  East  Hampton  Jacob  was  one  of  a  company  as¬ 
sociated  for  the  purpose  of  whaling  in  boats  along  the  coast,  as  cited 
by  an  entry  in  the  East  Hampton  Town  Records  of  April  2,  1668: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  yt  wee,  whose  names  are  signed 
hereunto,  being  Indians  of  Montauket,  do  engage  ourselves  in  a  bond 
of  ten  pounds  sterling,  for  to  goe  to  sea  uppon  ye  account  (of  ye) 
killing  of  whales  this  next  ensuing  season,  begin  (n)ing  at  the  1st  day 
of  November  next,  (and)  ending  by  ye  first  of  April  ensuing;  and 
that  for  ye  proper  account  of  Jacobus  Skallenger  and  his  partners  of 
Easthampton;  and  engage  to  attend  dilligently  with  all  opportunities 
for  ye  killing  of  whales,  or  other  fish,  for  ye  sum  of  three  shillings  a 
day  for  every  Indian;  ye  sayd  Jacobus  Skallenger  and  (his)  partners 
to  furnish  all  necessarie  craft  and  tackling,  convenient  for  ye  designe. 

Jacob  was  certainly  a  whaleman,  as  he  went  to  East  Hampton  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  in  the  ‘‘whale  designes. ’’  Both  he  and  his  step¬ 
son  Jacob,  or  James  Loper,  then  a  young  man  just  grown  up,  turned 
their  attention  at  an  early  date  to  the  whale  fishing  industry,  then 
profitable  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  they  were  engaged 
in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  They  employed  largely  for  their  whal¬ 
ing  crews  the  neighboring  Montauk  Indians,  who  were  expert  in  this 
craft;  and  there  is  an  agreement  still  extant  by  Schellinger  and  Loper 
with  thirteen  of  the  Indians  bearing  date  of  July  4,  1675  : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  yt  wee,  ye  vnder-written,  have  & 
by  these  presents.  Doe  engag(e)  ourselves  in  our  owne  persons  to 
goe  to  Sea  for  James  Sc(h)ellen(g)er  &  James  Loper,  both  of  East¬ 
hampton,  uppon  the  Designe  of  Whalleing  to  ye  vtmost  of  our 
abylities  to  kill.  Cut  &  save  ye  same  for  the  above  named,  &  to  Con¬ 
tinue  in  ye  Designe  During  ye  whole  season  next  ensuing  ye  Date 
hereof,  &  to  attend  all  oppertunities  for  ye  advantage  of  ye  said  De¬ 
signe  in  such  boates  and  places  as  ye  affore(said)  named,  shall  place, 
or  appoint  us  to  go,  in  uppon  ye  south  side  of  Long  I(s)land,  &  to 
ye  true  &  ffaithful  performance  hereof,  wee,  Each  of  us,  bynde  our¬ 
selves  in  the  sum  of  tenn  pound  (s)  Sterling  for  him  yt  Shall  fayle  in 
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not  performinge,  according  to  this  Engagement,  unto  ye  afore-named 
James  (Schellinger)  and  James  (Loper),  &  soe  to  Continue  in  ye 
afore-named  their  service  and  Designe  vntill  the  Expiration  of  ye  said 
season,  ffor  &  in  Considerattion  whereof,  the  aforesaid  James  (Schel¬ 
linger)  &  James  (Loper),  by  these  presents.  Doe  bynd  &  engage 
themselves,  in  ye  aforesaid  sum  to  provide  all  necessarie  Craft,  for 
the  vsefullnes  of  ye  said  Designe,  &  to  allow  vnto  us,  &  to  every  one 
of  us,  one  halfe  of  one  share  of  all  profit  what  shalbee  by  us  gotten 
or  obtained  During  ye  said  terme  of  time,  afore-named  &,  to  Cart 
ye  same;  yt  is  to  say,  to  cart  it  2  miles  from  East  to  West  to  some 
Convenient  place,  where  it  may  bee  tryed  or  boyled  out  into  Oyle, 
soe  farr  as  is  ne(e)edefull  to  the  truth  hereof,  wee  all  set  to  our 
hands,  this  Day,  afforesaid. 

Jacob  had  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  Abraham  Hawk  a  bundle  to 
be  carried  to  Southampton,  and  there  “to  bee  Conveyed  to  Sea- 
taukett. "  But  somehow  Jacob  learnt  that  while  in  transit.  Hawk 
broke  open  the  package  and  took  out  of  it  some  goods  on  his  self- 
will,  for  reason  not  stated.  For  this  breach  of  faith  Hawk  was 
brought  before  the  town  court,  on  June  21,  1670  to  stand  trial. 
The  result  was  that : 

The  Court  doth  determine  that  hee  shall  Either  put  in  good  Secu¬ 
rity  for  his  returning  to  the  said  Schellinx  for  the  lace  hee  did  take 
out,  (or  pay)  eleven  shillings  and  three  pence,  and  likewise,  to  pay 
eleven  shillings,  as  a  fine  to  answer  (the)  Court  Charges,  or  else, 
according  to  the  liberty  of  the  law,  to  receive  Corporall  punish¬ 
ment. 

On  March  7,  1671,  Jacob  made  a  deal  with  Renock  Garrison,  a 
Dutchman,  for  the  purchase  of  a  year-old  mare  colt  that  had  “van¬ 
tage  of  a  darke  Browne  colour,  some  little  white  (spot)  uppon  the 
right  fo(o)te,  and  a  cropp  on  the  left  eare,  and  a  slitt  downe  in  the 
same  eare  and  Branded  w(i)th  A  on  the  right  Buttuck. ” 

Gradually  he  became  engaged  in  numerous  real  estate  transactions. 
Sometime  in  June  of  1675  he  purchased  of  the: 

Towne  of  Easthampton  all  yt  piece  of  land  yt  is  Vacant  at  ye 
wester(n)  end  of  his  home  lot  and  addition,  (for  which)  he  gave  (in 
payment)  to  ye  Towne  foure  Pound(s  and)  Tenn  shilling(s)  an 
acre. 

This  time,  soon  after,  he  requested  “to  have  all  ye  vacan(t) 
land  yt  was  there  by  his  land  (be  laid  out)."  Robert  Dayton  and 
Lieut.  John  Wheeler  were  “appointed  by  ye  Town  to  measure  ye 
land,  &  it  was  found  by  them  in  measure (ment)  Three  acres  &  a 
halfe." 

Vpon  the  Petition  and  (the)  desire  of  Jacob  Schellinger  and  Com¬ 
pany,  of  East  Hampton,  who  are  joyntl(y)  concerned  in  carrying  on 
a  Designe  of  Whale  Killing  at  the  Place,  That  they  may  have  Leave 
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to  employ  4  Indyans  belonging  unto  Shelter  Island,  by  them,  former¬ 
ly  hired  for  the  said  purpose,  and  well-known  to  them  to  bee  Indyans 
of  Civill  Deportm(en)t,  I  have  thought  fitt  to  grant  their  Request; 
And  doe,  hereby,  give  them  Liberty  to  employ  the  said  foure  Indyans 
for  this  present  whale  ffishing  Season. 

This  petition  was  granted  on  November  18,  1675  by  Gov.  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros.  Following  this  it  was  under  consideration  of  their 
petition  “for  leave  to  employ  L(ong)  I(sland)  Indians  for  whaling 
purposes": 

To  the  Hono(ra)ble  Edmund  Andross,  Esq(')r. ,  Generali  of  all 
his  Royall  Highnes(s’)  *  Ter(r)itories  in  America,  And  Gover- 
n(o)r  at  New  Yorke: 

The  Humble  petition  of  Jacob  Schellenger,  Stephen  Hand,  * 
James  Loper  and  others,  adjoyn(ing  to)  them  in  the  whale  Design 
at  Easthampton. 

Humbly  Showing  to  your  hon(o)r  that  *  last  spring,  your  peti¬ 
tion  (e)rs  appoynted  or  agreed  to  Joyne  together  in  one  entire  Com¬ 
pany  for  whaling.  For  the  carrying  on,  of  which  theire  Designes 
they  agreed  to  Indent  w(i)th  12  Indians  to  man  forth  yo(u)r  peti- 
t(i)on (e)rs(’ )  two  boats  they  prepared  with  all  suitable  Craft  there¬ 
unto.  According  whereunto  your  petit(i)on(e)rs  Seeing  ye  Indian, 
yearely  imployed  by  other  men,  both  of  theire  own  Towne  (of) 
Southampton  and  Elsewhere.  And  knowing  Nothing,  but  that  they 
might  assume  (a)  like  liberty,  and  doe  therein  as  themselves,  and 
others  used  to  doe  in  former  yeares.  They  hired  and  covenanted 
with  12  Indians  about  June  last  to  goe  to  Sea  in  theire  s(ai)d  boats 
with  Craft  (at)  this  whale-Season  Soe  Nigh  at  hand  upon  whose 
terms,  which  your  petit(i)on (e)rs  and  ye  Indians  agreed  on.  But  it 
fell  out  soe  that  foure  of  the  said  Indians  [Competent  and  experienced 
men]  belonged  to  Shelter  Island  who,  with  the  rest,  received  of  your 
petit(i)on(e)rs  in  p(a)rt  of  theire  hire,  or  wages  (at)  25<7  a  peece  in 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  as  the  Indians(')  Custome  is,  and 
without  which  they  would  not  engage  themselves  to  goe  to  sea,  as 
aforesaid,  for  your  petit(i)on(e)rs.  After  all  which  pr(o)mises  had 
passed,  your  hon(o)r(’)s  Order  came  Downe  to  Easthampton  [as 
they  say],  requiring  all  Indians  to  keep  at  theire  own  usuall  quarters 
for  the  winter,  though  yo(u)r  petit(i)on(e)rs  understand,  it  relates 
onely  to  the  Indians  at  Mr.  Pell(’)s  plantation.  And  some  (inhabit¬ 
ants)  of  the  Towne  of  Easthampton,  wanting  Indians  to  make  up 
theire  crue  for  whaleing,  they  take  advantage  of  your  hon(o)r(')s 
S(ai)d  Order,  thereby  to  hinder  your  petit(i)on(e)rs  of  the  said 
Shelter  Island  Indians.  One  of  ye  Overseers  being  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  that  would  soe  hinder  your  petit(i)on(e)rs.  And  Mr.  Back¬ 
er  warned  yo(u)r  petit(i)on(e)rs  Not  to  entertaine  the  said  foure 
Indians  without  (a)  license  from  your  hon(o)r.  And  although 
(being)  some  of  your  petir(i)on(e)rs,  (the)  opposites  in  this 
matter  of  great  weight  to  them,  seek  to  prevent  yo(u)r  petit(i)on- 
(e)rs  from  haveing  those  aid  foure  Indians  under  pretense  of  Zeale 
in  fullfilling  yo(u)r  hon(o)r(’)s  order,  yet  it  is  more  than  apparent 
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that  they  endeavour  to  break  yo(u)r  petit(i)on(e)rs(’ )  Company 
in  yt  man(n)er  *  soe  they  themselves  may  have  the  opportunity 
(to  gain)  out  of  the  other  eight  Easthampton  Indians  to  supply  their 
own  wants. 

The  pr(o)mises  (are)  Considered,  And  for  that  your  Sup(p)l(ic- 
an)ts(’)  Designe  is  utterly  broke (n)  for  this  whale  season  if  they 
cannot  enjoy  the  help  of  the  said  foure  Indians,  which  will  bee  to 
theire  great  loss  and  Disappoyntm(en)t  also  for  that,  there  is  now 
noe  hope  of  supply  by  (the)  home  Indians,  because  all  capable  (na¬ 
tives)  are,  by  others,  already  hired.  Also,  it  is  hopefull  in  reason  (it 
is  to  be)  that  (the)  foure  poore,  knowne  Indians,  belonging  to  a 
place  soe  neere  adjacent,  will  not  nor  can  they  Doe  much  harme  to 
the  Towne  if  reall  trouble  should  come,  which  it  is  hope(d)  may  not 
come,  however,  not  this  winter  season.  And  also  for  that  your  Sup- 
(p)l(ican)ts  are  like(ly)  to  be  Deprived  of  the  pay  before  mention¬ 
ed  which  they  were  necessarily  exp(ected)  to  imparte  to  the  Indians 
vpon  Indentm(en)t  with  them,  (is)  Your  Sup(p)l(ican)ts(’ )  most 
Serious  Consideration,  And  (out)  of  your  goodness,  grant  liberty  un¬ 
to  yo(u)r  Sup(p)l(ican)ts  of  the  help  of  the  said  foure  Indians  this 
Im(m)ediate  ensueing  whale  season,  according  to  theire  honest  con¬ 
tract  with  them.  And  (your)  Devoted  Suppl(ican)ts  as  Duty  bindes 
them,  shall  ever  pray  for  yo(u)r  hon(o)r(')s  happeness,  etc,  (It 
was  granted  on  the  same  day,  November  18,  1675). 

Jacob  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
1676,  to  which  a  reply,  dated  the  twenty-ninth,  was  made: 

I,  yesterday,  received  yours  of  the  25th  in  the  name  of  your  whal¬ 
ing  Company,  in  which  you  referr  mee  to  Stephen  Hand,  your  Con¬ 
stable,  who  tells  mee  (he)  hath  nothing  to  say  in  ye  matter,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  that  though  both  the  Indians  and  yo(u)rselves  did  refuse  to  lett 
him  know  [as  justice]  the  newes  of  either,  yet  out  of  respect  to  my 
Order,  hee  did  not  forbidd  you,  nor  send  away  (the)  said  Indynes; 
and  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  two  Letters  from  Capt.  Silvester 
heavily  bemoaning  the  incouragem(en)t  those  Indyans  have  had  in 
your  Towne  to  the  disquiet  of  others,  at  least,  himselfe  &  (his) 
whole  family;  soe  that  I  feare  you  have  not  been  so  wary  as  you 
ought  with  the  Indyans  at  such  a  time  and  juncture  in  making  such  a 
complaint.  One  of  you,  though  seemingly  imployed,  will  not  own 
noe  more  than  you  have  or  doe  when  yo(u)r  Company  *  is, 
which  you  ought  not  to  have  conceal (e)d  from  any,  but  (on)  ye 
contrary  ma(k)e  Public  to  all  as  Occasion  (requires).  And,  there¬ 
fore,  I  expect  you  shall  without  delay  give  mee  a  particular  acco(un)t 
thereof,  and  of  all  matters  and  persons  concerned  under  yo(u)r 
hands,  or  some  one  in  the  name  of  the  rest  that  Right  may  bee  done 
to  either.  Assuring  yo(u)r  selves  that  as  I  shall  not  bee  wanting  to 
uphold  the  just  Authority  of  the  Magistrates  &  Officers,  soe  I  shall 
bee  as  ready  to  heare  and  doe  Justice  to  ye  meanest  Inhabitant  of  the 
Government,  &  remaine  yo(u)r  ffriend. — E.  Andros. 

If  there  was  any  reply  to  the  above  on  record,  we  have  not  seen 
it.  At  any  rate  Jacob  and  his  partners  continued  whale-fishing  by 
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employing  Montauk  Indians,  as  appears  by  one  of  the  documents, 
dated  April  7,  1679: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  yt  wee,  the  under-written  (sign¬ 
ers),  have  &  by  these  presents,  doe  engage  o(u)rselves  in  (giving) 
o(u)r  owne  p(er)sons,  yt  god  p(er)mitting  Life  &  health,  wee  will 
bee  readie  at  or  before  ye  fifteenth  of  Novemb(e)r  next,  to  goe  to 
sea  to  kill  whales  &  to  doe  our  ffaithfull  Indeavor  to  obtaine  all 
profit  Lawfull  to  bee  gotten  uppon  ye  Desighne  of  VVhaleing  for 
Jacob  Schellinger,  of  Easthampton,  and  partners,  &  yet  wee  will  bee 
Conformable  to  goe  in  such  boates  &  places  as  o(u)r  owners  shall 
appoint  us  to,  and  to  such  fines  as  is  usual  for  whalemen  in  Case  of 
killing  and  cutting  &  saveing,  &  to  Continue  in  ye  aforenamed  their 
Imployment  from  season  to  season  soe  long  as  wee  shall  bee  Indebted 
unto  o(u)r  said  owners  or  Imployers  uppon  their  fitting  us  for  this 
said  designe,  we,  each  of  us,  bind  o(u)r  selves  in  ye  sum  of  Ten 
pound (s)  sterling  for  him  yt  shall  fade  in  not  parforming,  according 
to  this  Ingagement  to  ye  aforenamed  owners  for  &  in  Consideration 
whereof,  ye  aforesaid  owners,  by  these  presents,  doe  bind  &  Ingage 
themselves  in  ye  said  sum  to  provide  boates  Sz  Craft  &  all  necessaries 
for  ye  Carrieirig  on  ye  aforesaid  designe;  and  to  allow  unto  us,  ye 
under-written  (signers)  the  halfe  of  all  profit  that  wee  shall  obtaine 
with  their  said  boates  &  Crafte  during  this  Ingagement,  and  to  Cart 
ye  same  six  myles  East  &  West  to  ye  saveing  of  the  same  to  ye  true 
&  faithfull  performance  hereof,  wee,  everie  one  of  us,  bind  o(u)r- 
selves,  o(u)r  heires,  executors,  admynistrators  &  assignes;  in  Wit- 
nes(s)  whereof,  wee  have  hereto  set  our  hands  &  (a)ffixed  o(u)r 
seales,  this  seaventh  day  of  aprill  anno  (Domini),  1679. — (Signed), 
Papasquen,  his  mark  ( LS),  (and  six  Indian  signatures). 

For  some  unexplained  cause,  Benjamin  Conkling  quit  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  and  returned  to  East  Hampton.  In  May  of  1678,  he 
bought  back  the  tract  of  woodland  from  Jacob  who  sold  it  to  him  in 
October  of  1667  before  his  leaving  for  the  Jersey  shore.  It  was: 

Commonly  called  a(nd)  known  by  the  name  of  the  Easterne 
playne,  belonging  to  ye  said  Easthampton,  being  by  Estymation 
Ten  Ackers,  *  *  *  bounded  on  ye  East  by  ye  land  of 
John  Stratton,  Se(nio)r,  yt  was  formerly  Jeremyah  Meachem(’)s, 
on  the  west  by  the  land  of  Nathaniell  Bishopp,  the  high  way  South 
&  ye  Com(m)on(s)  north. 

The  agreement  was  that  Conkling  shall  have  and  hold  it: 

Peaceably  and  quietly  to  possess  and  Enjoy  forever,  without  any 
lett,  trouble,  hindrance,  or  Molestation  (by)  mee,  ye  said  Jacobus 
Skellenger,  my  heires.  Executors,  administrators,  or  assignes,  or  any 
other  person,  whatsoever,  by,  from,  or  vnder  me  Claiming,  or  lay¬ 
ing  any  manner  of  title,  or  Claime  to  ye  said  ten  accres  of  woodland 
as  it  is  above  expressed,  or  any  part,  or  parcell  of  ye  same,  allsoe, 
att  any  tyme,  and  att  all  times  hereafter,  whensoever  I  shall  bee 
hereunto  required  [onely]  att  the  propper  cost  and  Charge  of  him,  ye 
said  Benjamin  Conkling,  To  make,  Signe,  seale,  and  deliver  any 
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ffurther,  or  better  deed,  or  Conveighance  of  the  above  said  prem¬ 
isses,  as,  by  any  learned  Councell  in  ye  Lavi^,  is  thought  meete  for 
securing  the  said  land  vnto  him,  the  said  Ben(jamin)  Conkling,  his 
heires.  Executors,  administrators  and  assignes. 

Under  the  name  of  “Mr.  Schellinger, ”  Jacob  was  on  the  “Esti¬ 
mate  of  East-Hampton,'’  dated  September  24,  1678,  his  rate  being 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds  on  the  valuation  of  his  estate, 
consisting  of  seventeen  acres  of  land,  four  oxen,  six  cows,  three 
horses,  one  hog  and  twenty-one  sheep.  On  the  tax  list  of  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1683,  he  was  rated  at  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,  as 
owning  sixteen  acres  of  land,  six  oxen,  seven  cows,  two  three-year- 
olds,  two  two-year-olds,  six  yearlings,  five  horses,  one  two-year-old, 
and  fifty-four  sheep.  The  latter  rate  was  the  second  highest  figuie 
in  the  town,  which  indicates  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  well-to-do 
men  of  the  community. 

On  May  22,  1683,  Andrew  Miller,  of  Brookhaven,  L.I. ,  sold  to 
John  Thompson  half  a  share  in  the  Montauk  who,  in  turn,  assigned 
the  same  on  August  8,  1693,  to  Jacob  probably  for  a  stipend.  He 
was  allowed  by  the  vote  of  the  town,  on  June  16,  1685,  to  have  the: 

Vacant  peece  of  land  at  ye  end  of  his  addition  &  next  to  Richard 
Shaw(’s  land)  Southward  of  ye  high  way  att  (the)  price  of  foure 
pound(s)  &  tenn  shillings  the  acre  (at  the)  pr(e)sent  pay,  &  Robert 
Dayton  &  Lieft(’ )n(’ )t  John  Wheeler  *  (are)  appointed  to 
measure  it  out  for  him. 

Jacob  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Montauk  peninsula  east  of  the  town  by  purchase 
from  the  natives.  Below  is  the  invaluable  document,  as  appears  on 
record : 

This  Indenture  made,  this  25th  of  July,  1687,  Witnes(s)eth,  that 
wee,  Wiandance  and  Saccakotahou,  Sachams  of  Meantauk,  with 
ye  Consent  of  the  Meantauke  Indians  for  divers  good  Causes,  us 
thereunto  moving,  and  more  Especially  (for)  a  valuable  sum  of 
mon(e)y  In  hand  received  to  ye  value  of  one  Hundred  pounds,  doe 
ali(e)nate,  bargain  and  *  (sell)  and  ma(k)e  over  all  our  tract 
of  Land  att  Meantauk,  bounded  by  (a)  part  of  the  fort  pond,  &  Fort 
Pond  bay  west,  ye  English  land  South  by  a  line  run  from  ye  fort 
pond  to  ye  great  pond,  and  soe  from  ye  south  End  of  ye  great  pond 
over  to  ye  south  sea,  and  soe  to  the  utmost  extent  of  ye  Island  from 
sea  to  sea,  bounded  by  ye  main  Ocean  on  the  South,  and  by  ye  bay 
or  sound  on  the  north  side.  All  which  wee  have  sould  unto  Liefte. 
John  Whe(e)ler,  Samuell  Mulford,  Thomas  Osborn,  Stephen  Hand, 
Stephen  Hedges,  Samuel  parsons  (and)  John  Mulford,  Trustees  of 
the  free  Holders  and  Commonality  of  ye  towne  of  Easthampton; 
Benjamin  Osborne  Imployed  by  ye  Trustees  to  them  in  the  behalfe 
and  for  ye  use  of  themselves  and  ye  proprietors.  Namely,  John 
Hands,  Widdow  (of)  John  Stretton,  Thomas  Talmage,  Thomas 
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Osborn,  John  Mulford,  Samuel  Mulford,  Thomas  baker,  Thomas 
Mulford,  widdow  Elizabeth  baker(’)s  two  Al(l)otments,  Samu(el) 
hthian,  Samu(el)  brooks,  Joshuah  Garli(c)k,  Richard  Shaw,  Jacobus 
Schellinx,  John  Miller,  senior,  Nath.  bushop(’)s  lot,  william  barns, 
Samu(el)  parsons,  the  lot  which  was  Burdsil(')s,  John  Edwards, 
Willi(am)  Edwards,  Lieft.  John  Whe(e)ler,  Capt.  Josiah  Hobert, 
Robert  Dayton,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Jeremiah  Conkling,  Mr.  Thomas 
James,  that  lot  which  was  Georg(e)  Miller(')s,  th(e)  lot  which  was 
Jeremiah  Meacham(’)s  lot,  Stephen  Hedges,  Benjamin  Osborne, 
th(e)  lot  which  was  Thomas  Osborne(’)s  lot,  John  Hoppin,  Thom¬ 
as  Diament(')s  lot,  Stephen  Hand,  John  Osborn,  to  them,  theire 
Heires  and  Assigns  and  Administrators,  all  and  every  of  ye  demised 
premises,  to  Have,  Injoy  and  posses(s)  them  and  theire  Heires  for¬ 
ever  with  all  privilidges  and  Ap(p)urtinances  thereunto  belonging 
without  ye  Least  lett.  Hindrance  or  Molestation  by  (and)  from  us, 
our  Heires  or  As(s)ignes,  or  any  in  our  name;  and  we  doe  by  these 
presents,  give  them  posses (s) ion  with  turf  and  twig  and  Ingage  to 
give  them  further  and  better  security  as  any  Learned  Counsell  in  the 
Law  shall  think  meete  for  theire  security  and  safety,  being  at  ye 
charg(e)  of  writting,  and  for  ye  true  performance  hereof,  wee  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands,  and  (af)fix(ed)  our  seales,  ye  day  and  yeare 
first  above-written.  —  (It  was  signed  by  Chief  Wyandanch  and  eight¬ 
een  Montauk  Indians,  and  attested  by  John  Meredith,  Thomas  Har¬ 
ris  and  Samuel  Mulford). 

The  Schellingers  at  East  Hampton  were  not  altogether  cut  off 
from  their  former  life,  for  here  Cornelia’s  brother  Isaac  occasionally 
brought  his  vessel  into  the  harbor  with  freight  from  New  York. 
One  of  his  receipts  for  freight  for  the  return  voyage  is  extant.  It  is 
dated,  ‘‘on  board  the  barke,  25,  May,  1680,”  and  shows  that  he 
took  with  him  “tobacco  pips,”  from  the  fields  of  East  Hampton, 
linen  and  woollen  goods  from  its  domestic  manufactures,  whalebone 
and  oil  from  the  fisheries,  and  the  unsold  remainder  apparently  a 
mercantile  shipment  from  William  Darvall,  a  well-known  merchant 
of  New  York,  embracing  ironware,  “Sarge  and  Cersay,”  and  gun¬ 
powder. 

Jacob  had  resided  at  East  Hampton  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  when  he  died  on  June  17,  1693,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
indicating  his  birthyear  was  1626.  His  wife  outlived  him  nearly 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  dying  at  “ab(ou)t  7  of  ye  clock 
A.  M.,”  on  February  25,  1717,  a  little  over  eighty-nine  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  baptismal  record  of  1628.  Both  are  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  East  Hampton. 

After  the  death  of  Jacob,  his  homestead  at  East  Hampton  appears 
to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  oldest  son  William  but,  in 
the  course  of  time,  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  Gardiner  family. 

Like  that  of  her  mother  Janneken  Melyn,  Cornelia’s  life  was  long 
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and  eventful;  her  memories  must  have  embraced  Antwerp  in  its  de¬ 
caying  splendor,  and  New  Amsterdam  with  no  splendor  at  all — 
merely  a  few  thatched  cottages  around  the  fort.  She  remembered 
Staten  Island  as  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  her  father’s  plantation 
there  twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  days  of  panic  and 
distress  in  the  little  house  on  the  Graft  in  New  Amsterdam.  Then 
came  the  long  struggles  of  her  father  against  colonial  maladministra¬ 
tion,  and  his  self-imposed  exile  from  New  Amsterdam  during  many 
years  of  which  the  care  of  his  family  had  devolved  largely  upon  her¬ 
self.  She  had  seen  the  village  of  huts  at  New  Amsterdam  grow  into 
importance,  and  had  seen  the  English  rule  supplant  that  of  the 
Dutch.  Of  her  father’s  two  great  enemies,  so  well  known  to  her, 
she  could  remember  how  the  life  of  one  had  closed  in  horror  in  the 
wreck  of  the  “Princess,”  when  her  brother  and  her  pastor  also 
perished,  and  how  the  other  had  ended  his  days  in  seclusion  and  in 
bitter  humiliation  at  his  farmhouse  up  the  Bouwery  land  on  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island.  In  her  later  years  she  found  half  a  century  of  quiet  life 
filled  with  domestic  duties  but,  besides  her  son  Abraham,  she  was 
also  destined  to  see  her  youngest  son  Jacob  grow  up  to  adult  man¬ 
hood  and  die  before  her  in  the  year  1714. 

Jacob’s  kindred  at  home  in  Holland  at  that  time  was  a  well-to-do 
family,  who  seemed  to  have  been  quiet  largely  engaged  in  mercantile 
affairs.  Some  of  them  were  noticeably  men  of  thrift,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Amsterdam  historian  was  called  to  “Kohier,  ”  or 
the  assessment  list  of  Amsterdam  for  the  year  1631,  upon  which  such 
a  man  as  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon  of  the  Albany  colony, 
appears  assessed  for  fifty  thousand  florins  only,  while  Hillebrant 
Schellinger,  “out  schepen,”  is  assessed  at  seventy  thousand,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Gerritsz  Schellinger  for  a  like  sum,  and  Cornelius  Schellinger, 
the  elder,  at  thirty-six  thousand  florins. 

There  is  in  the  New  York  state  library  a  copy  in  Dutch  of  the 
joint  will  of  Daniel  Schellinks  and  Constantia  van  Rijssen,  his  wife, 
of  Amsterdam,  dated  May  17,  1698,  and  of  three  letters  written  in 
1704-5-and  6,  by  a  notary  at  Amsterdam  to  the  widow  of  Jacobus 
Schellink  at  East  Hampton  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  said 
estates.  Under  this  will  the  children  of  Jacob  took  one-sixth  of  the 
residuary  estate  of  the  testator,  which  amounted  to  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  From  the  will,  it  appears  that  Jacob  had  three  brothers, 
one  of  whom  was  William  Schellinx,  the  well-known  landscape  paint¬ 
er,  another,  Laurens  Schellinx,  surgeon  at  Amsterdam,  and  a  third 
the  testator,  a  silk  cloth  merchant  and  amateur  painter  also  at  Am¬ 
sterdam.  The  will  makes  the  following  bequests: 
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To  (the)  testator’s  niece  and  servant  girl,  Geertruijd  Schellinks, 
four  hundred  guilders  and  a  mourning  dress;  to  Daniel  Schellinks, 
only  son  of  (the)  testator’s  late  brother  Laurens  Schellinks,  (the) 
testator’s  clothes,  a  painted  coat  of  arms,  and  a  (large)  silver  signet; 
to  Willem  Schellinks  (the)  testator’s  portrait  in  (a)  gilt  frame,  a 
landscape,  painted  by  his  (Willem’s)  deceased  father,  and  a  diary 
concerning  friends  and  relatives,  kept  by  (the)  testator;  to  Maria  Ja- 
coba  Schellink  two  portraits  of  (the)  testator  and  his  first  wife;  to 
Constantia  two  landscapes,  painted  by  (the)  testator;  to  Mr.  Jacob 
van  Rijssen,  advocate,  two  portraits  of  (the)  testatrix,  two  portraits 
of  her  father  and  mother,  and  two  portraits  of  her  grandfather  and 
grandmother  Van  Meerle;  to  Christina  van  Rijssen,  a  gold  ring  with 
seven  diamonds,  belonging  to  (the)  testatrix;  (the)  rest  of  the  estate 
to  (the)  children  of  (the)  testator’s  deceased  brothers  Jacobus,  Wil¬ 
lem  and  Laurens,  and  to  relatives  on  (the)  wife’s  side. 

In  the  East  Hampton  church  baptismal  register,  the'  family  name 
(is)  spelled  Schellincx.  In  the  other  records,  the  name  is  spelled 
Shellinx  and  Sallinger.  The  name  ending  with  “incx”  appears 
Flemish  which  seems  to  point  to  an  origin  in  the  Southern  Nether¬ 
lands. 

The  children  of  Jacob,  except  the  youngest,  were  baptized  in  New 
Amsterdam : 

Willem  (William),  baptized  March  8,  1654,  his  sponsors  be¬ 
ing  grandfather  Cornelius  Melyn  and  Hester  ten  Neuf; 
died  in  East  Hampton,  L.  L,  “ab(ou)t  1  (o’clock)  in 
(the)  morning  (of)  March  6,  173(5),”  “age,  a  little 
over  80  years”;  wife’s  given  name  was  Josena. 

Catalyntje  (Catharine),  baptized  April  14,  1656;  died  in  East 
Hampton,  L,  L,  “ab(ou)t  3  A.  M.,”  May  14,  1722; 
was  wife  of  Nathaniel,  son  of  Thomas  Baker  who  came 
from  England. 

Abraham,  shipmaster,  born  February  11,  1659;  baptized  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1662,  his  sponsor  being  Marritje  Paradys; 
died  “ab(ou)t  midnight”  of  January  31,  171(2);  mar¬ 
ried  the  first  time  November  15,  1688,  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Hedges,  and  the  second  time,  Phillipa  Hatha¬ 
way,  August  6,  1710. 

JACOB,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Daniel,  baptized  July  19,  1665,  his  sponsors  being  his  uncle 
Isaac  Melyn  and  grandmother  Jannetje  Melyn;  lived  in 
Haarlem,  Holland;  died  in  Batavia,  Java,  in  1701,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  in  Holland. 

Cornelius,  baptized  about  1668;  died  at  Schellinger’s  Landing, 
Cold  Springs,  L.  I. ,  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two 
years;  his  first  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Lydia  and  the 
second,  Abigail  Pain,  whom  he  married  on  August  13, 
1719. 

Authorities  consulted :  Unpublished  “Genealogy  of  the  Schellin- 
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ger  Family/’  by  Isaac  Schellinger;  “The  Ancestry  of  Samuel  Baker 
of  Pleasant  Valley,  Steuben  County,  New  York,”  by  Frank  Baker; 
“A  Chronicle  of  Everyday  People,”  by  Catherine  Marshall  Gar¬ 
diner;  “Cornelis  Melyn,  Patroon  of  Staten  Island  and  Some  of  His 
Descendants,”  by  Paul  Gibson  Burton  in  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Record;  “New  Amsterdam  and  its  People,”  by  J.  H. 
Innes;  “Records  of  New  Amsterdam,  1663-1674,”  by  Berthold 
Fernow;  “New  York  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Baptisms”;  “New 
York  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Records”;  “Melyn  Papers”  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Collections;  “Documents  Relating  to  Colonial 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead; 

History  of  New  London,  Connecticut,”  by  Francis  Manwaring 
Caulkins;  “History  of  East  Hampton  (L.  L),  by  Henry  P. 
Hedges”;  “East  Hampton  Town  Records”;  “East  Hampton  Church 
Records”;  “Southampton  Town  Records”;  “History  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,”  by  Benjamin  F.  Thompson;  and  “Long  Island  Epitaphs,” 
by  Edward  Double  Harris. 
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JACOB^  SCHELLINGER  was  apparently  born  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam  about  three  years  before  his  father  adopted  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island,  as  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  there  is  no  record  of 
his  birth  or  baptism,  the  surmise  is  that  his  birthyear  probably  was 
1663.  When  he  grew  up  he  plied  his  trade  as  a  cooper,  although 
in  the  recorded  deeds  he  gives  his  occupation  as  “Yeoman.’' 

A  few  years  after  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  went  to  settle 
in  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  about  1690,  with  his  older  brother  Abraham 
and  his  sister  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Baker.  A  few  years  before  the  death 
of  their  father,  his  brother,  then  a  man  of  mature  years,  had  his  at¬ 
tention  directed  to  the  fertile  lands  lying  two  or  three  miles  east  of 
the  village  of  East  Hampton,  at  what  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Amagansett.  Here  he  procured  a  large  grant  in  that  year,  and  here 
he  and  Jacob  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  pioneers  of  the  village 
of  Amagansett,  the  most  easterly  hamlet  upon  Long  Island;  his  name 
is  believed  to  be  still  commemorated  in  “Abram’s  Landing,”  a  small 
haven  upon  Gardiner’s  bay,  about  a  mile  east  of  Amagansett,  and  in 
“Abram’s  Path,”  a  narrow  wood  road  in  the  same  vicinity. 

After  Jacob  had  come  into  manhood  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
put  on  record,  on  January  30,  1690,  the  ear  mark  of  his  animals,  as 
per  description:  “a  ha(lf)pen(n)ie  on  (the)  forepart  of  ye  left  eare, 
&  ye  mark  yt  hee  giveth  on  his  Cask  &  other  things,  (and)  ye  Brand 
is  I  S.”  The  ear  mark  of  his  father’s  cattle,  as  recorded  a  long  time 
before  this,  was  “Two  slits  downe  the  left  eare,  &  the  middle  part 
cut  square  out.  And  also  his  horses  (were)  only  Branded  with  I  S  on 
ye  left  Shoulder,  without  any  eare  marke.  ” 

April  5,  1698  was  the  election  day  at  the  town  meeting-house. 
When  it  came  to  the  selection  of  a  man  “for  the  Col(l)ecting  of  all 
(the)  Taxes  and  Rates  Levied  upon  this  Town,”  Jacob  was  elected 
collector  for  the  year. 

The  Schellinger  family  of  which  Jacob  was  a  member,  indeed  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  somewhat  prone  to  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
and  a  curious  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  which  still  exists,  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  showing  at  what  an  early  date  domestic  relations  were  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  East  Hampton  settlers  and  the  Montauk  Indians. 
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In  this  document  it  is  mentioned  a  certain  “Muntauket  Indian,  com¬ 
monly  named  Papasequin,”  and  his  wife,  agreeing  with  Jacob  and 
his  father  to  bind  out  to  the  former  their  “sonn  named  Quausuch, 
*  (whose  age  is)  now  above  seaven  years,"  the  time  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  *  is  to  run  from  “Pr/wo  Aprill  at  ye  yeare  eightie- 
eight,"  and  is  to  extend  to  April  1,  1698,  as  appears  by  the  binding 
agreement : 

Let  it  bee  knowne  to  all  men  whom  it  may  Conserne,  yt  I,  (the) 
under-written  Muntaucut  Indian,  commonly  named  papasequin,  and 
his  wife,  (of)  our  both  free  Si  willing  consent,  have  made  this  In¬ 
denture  &  agre(e)ment  with  Jacob  Schellinger  Si  his  father.  Si  his 
heires,  both  living  Si  Inhabitants  of  Easthampton  in  ye  Countie  of 
Suffolk,  doe  bind  out  our  sonn  named  quausuch,  to  serve  him,  or 
them,  for  ye  full  time  of  ten  yeares.  Si  dureing  this  time  to  serve 
him,  or  his  heires,  faithful(l)y  Si  obediently,  in  whatsoever  hee  shalbe 
set  about  in  all  Lawfull  occasions  where  neede(d,  and)  shall  (be) 
present  Si  to  doe  it  willingly,  faithfullie  Si  obedientlie.  Si  I,  under¬ 
written  papasaquin,  (the)  muntacut  Indian  Si  my  wife,  doe  promise 
Si  Ingage  ourselves  to  make  goo(d)  yt  this,  our  so(nn)  named 
quausuch,  shall  not  *  diminish  or  damnific  (damage)  ye  least 
or  any  thing  of  his  Master(')s  goods. 

Whatsoever  but  heedefully  Si  faithfullie  Si  to  looke  after  Si  preserve 
his  Master(’)s  gaods,  when  hee  can  Si  dureing  ye  time  of  his  ser¬ 
vice,  not  to  absent  him(self)  at  any  time  out  of  his  master(’)s  service, 
without  his  master (')s  leave;  Si  I,  under-written  Papasequin,  (the) 
Muntaucut  Indian  Si  my  wife,  have  made  this  agre(e)ment,  bar- 
ga(in)e  &  Indenture  with  Jacob  Schellinger  Si  his  father  &  his  heires 
yt  my  sonn  named  quausuch,  (whose  age  is)  now  above  seaven 
yeares,  *  shall  begin  his  time  primo  aprill  at  ye  yeere  (sixteen 
hundred  and)  eightie  eight,  &  then  to  deliver  this,  my  sonn,  named 
quausuk,  &  I  doe  promise,  or  my  wife  &  assignes,  to  deliver  him 
faithfullie  to  his  said  master  &  shalbe  liable  to  pay  or  make  good  all 
damages  his  Master,  above-said,  shall  sust(a)ine  by  (the)  non-per¬ 
formance  of  ye  deliverie  yt  time  above  mentioned,  &  soe  my  sonn 
quausuch  is  to  serve  the  time  of  ten  yeeres,  ffollowing  one  yeere  after 
another,  which  time  *  *  wilbee  expired  &  ended  at  yeere  of 

(sixteen  hundred  and)  ninety  eight,  primo  aprill,  &  the  deliverie 
shalbe  then  by  me  Papasequin,  or  my  wife,  heires  or  assignes,  at  ye 
time  fore-mentioned.  And  for  Consideration  by  thisTndenture  & 
agre(e)ment  ye  above  said  Jacob  Schellinger  &  his  father  &  his  heirs 
doe  here  Ingage  &  promise  to  find  his  said  son  named  quausuk, 
victualls,  lodging  &  Clothes,  &  uppon  ye  time  ye  above  said  Papase¬ 
quin  (')s  primo  aprill,  (sixteen  hundred  and)  eightie  eight 

(of)  his  sonn  name(d)  quonsuk  to  his  Masters  fore  mentioned,  (and) 
he,  Papasequan,  is  to  receive  twentie  shillings  (in)  currant  pay,  Si 
soe  his  sonn  named  quausak,  as  his  time  of  service  of  ten  yeeres 
shalbe  expired  &  fulfilled  which  shalbe  (in  sixteen  hundred  and)  nin- 
ty-eight,  then  hee  (and)  his  sonn  name(d)  Quousuk,  (are)  to  have 
ten  pound  (s)  (in)  good  Current  pay,  or  what  hee  will  take  upp  in 
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goods  to  ye  sum  of  ten  pounds.  And  for  ye  honest,  true  &  plaine 
bargaine  &  Performance  of  this  agre(e)ment  of  Indenture,  which  is 
without  either  fraude  or  deceit,  I,  Papasequin,  (the)  muntaucut 
Indian,  &  (my)  wife  &  our  sonn  Quousuk  have,  before  th(ese) 
witnes(ses),  owned  this  Indenture  or  agre(e)ment  to  bee  our  act 
(and)  deede  &  signed  with  our  hands,  &  (af)  fixed  (the)  seales,  this 
seven  &  twentie(th)  day  of  Octob(e)r,  one  Thousand,  sixe  Hundred 
(and)  eightie-five,  this  is  ye  marke  of  M  (of)  Papasequon  ( LS), — 
Montaucut  Indian,  entered  the  31  (st)  of  Octob(e)r,  1685;  This  is 
the  M  marke  of  ye  wife  of  Papasequon  (LS);  (and)  This  is  ye 
marke  of  his  sonn  M  quausuk  ( LS).  —  (Signed)  before  th(ese)  wit¬ 
nesses. — Samuel  Parson  (s  and)  John  S  B  Davis. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Jacob  found  himself,  it  seems,  bene- 
fitted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an  inheritance  given  him  by  will. 
With  the  money  received  out  of  the  estate  he  proceeded  to  purchase 
by  degrees  land  tracts  for  his  own  possessions.  The  first  purchase 
he  made,  as  found  in  the  record  of  March  3,  1692,  was: 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  scartain  parcell  of  Land  lying  within  the  Gen¬ 
erali  field  eastward  towards  the  ginn  (game  snare),  formerly  In  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Bee,  of  Easthampton,  deceased,  as  by  Record 
(it)  doth  ap(p)eer(s  on)  page  ye  first,  be(a)ring  Date  (of)  Aprill, 
the  25th,  1681,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  me,  Thomas  Barnes, 
of  Easthampton,  by  Marr(i)ag(e)  with  the  widdo(w)  of  the  s(ai)d 
Tho(mas)  Bee.  (For)  Divers  good  Causes  Me  thereunto  Moveing, 
I,  the  s(ai)d  Thomas  Barnes,  do  Make  over  all  that  My  Right  and 
Title  to  ye  s(ai)d  Land,  with  all  ye  proffitts  or  Com(m)odities  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  or  In  any  waie  apperteining  unto  Jacob  Skellinger, 
of  ye  s(ai)d  Easthampton,  he  (is)  quietly  to  posses(s)  &  Injoy  the 
same  without  any  lett,  hinderance,  or  Molestation  by,  from,  or  under 
Me,  The  s(ai)d  Thomas  Barnes,  My  heirs,  executors,  administra¬ 
tors  or  As(s)ignes.  Also,  I,  the  said  Thomas  Barnes,  do,  by  these 
presen(ts),  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  h(e)ires  of.  the  above  s(ai)d 
Tho.  B  ee,  Rattify  and  Confirme  unto  the  s(ai)d  Jacob  Skilling(e)r 
all  the  Right  and  title  the  s(ai)d  Thomas  Bee  had  unto  the  s(ai)d 
land  by  agre(e)ment  with  (the)  Towne,  or  from  the  town  of  East- 
hanipton,  or  (in)  any  other  waie  w(ha)tsoever,  Ingageing  to  defend 
the  s(ai)d  Jacob  Skellinger  from  any  hinderance  or  Molestation  that 
may,  at  any  time,  be  offered  unto  him  by  any  (one)  in  the  name  of 
ye  s(ai)d  Bee,  his  he(i)rs  or  as(s)ignes,  in  any  of  the  above  s(ai)d 
premises;  in  witnes(s)  hereof,  I  heerunto  set  my  hand,  the  day  & 
year  above  wri(t)ten. — (Signed),  Thomas  T  B  (his  mark)  Barnes. 

Next  we  find  that  he  bought,  on  January  26,  1694,  of  Samuel 
Brooke  for  fifteen  pounds,  a  tract  of  eight  acres,  laid : 

Neare  hogg  Creeke  in  the  bounds  of  the  towne  of  Easthampton, 
*  butting  to  the  Northwestward  upon  the  sea  or  harbour,  & 
with  the  town(')s  Common (s)  to  the  Southeastward,  bounded  (on) 
the  northeastward  with  the  Land  of  Stephen  Hedges  &  Captayn 
John  Whe(e)ler,  and  on  the  Southeast  side  with  the  land  of  Benjamin 
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Conkling,  and  also  a  Quarter  of  an  allotment  of  the  priviledg(e)  of 
the  town(’)s  Common(s). 

That  he  was  the  brother  of  William  and  Abraham  Schellinger  of 
East  Hampton,  is  shown  by  their  deed,  conveying  to  him,  under  date 
of  March  20,  1696,  of  certain  land  at  Amagansett,  “and  half  a  share 
of  the  lands  and  priviledges  at  Meantaukett  (Montauk)  which  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  Andrew  Miller.”  Below  is  the  deed: 

To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Wil¬ 
liam  Schelling(er)  and  Abraham  Schellin  (ger)  of  the  toune  of  East- 
hampton.  In  the  County  of  Suffolk,  upon  the  Island  of  Nassau,  send- 
eth  greeting:  Know  yee  that  for  Divers  good  Cause(s)  and  Con¬ 
siderations  them  thereunto  moving  ther(e)in,  but  more  Espessially, 
for  and  In  consideration  of  a  valuable  s(u)me,  to  them  in  hand  paid 
by  Jacob  Schellin  (ger,  for)  one  p(i)ecee  or  parcell  of  Land,  lying  at 
a  place  Called  Amagansick,  Containing  twenty  eight  acres,  be  the 
same  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  Common  (s)  of  the  town  of 
Easthampton  to  the  westwards.  Northwards  and  Southwards  with  the 
highwayes,  and  to  the  Eastwards  with  the  Land  of  Abraham  Schel- 
lin(ger)  and  six  small  lotts  of  me(a)ddo(w)  in  the  Napeage  Me(a)d- 
dows,  which  doe  arise  from  the  shares  or  Int(e)res(t)  of  Thomas 
Tomson,  Nathaniel  Bishup  and  John  Edwards,  all  formerly  dec(e)as- 
ed,  and  half  a  share  of  the  Land  and  privilidges  at  Meantauket, 
which  formerly  belonge(d)  unto  Andr(e)w  Miller,  To  have  and 
to  hold  forever,  and  doth  warrant  him,  his  Executor  &  Assignes  for¬ 
ever,  in  the  Quiat  and  peacable  possession  of  the  above  bargained 
premises,  with  all  and  singular,  the  priviledges  and  appertaynances  to 
the  same  belonging,  or  any  waye  appertayning  from  all  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  persons,  laying  Claime  to  the  same,  or  any  part  or  parcell 
thereof,  eyther  by,  from,  or  under  them,  or  by,  from,  or  under 
theire,  or  either  of  their  heires.  Executors,  administrators  or  As¬ 
signes;  and  Lastly  the  said  William  Schellin  (ger)  and  Abraham 
Schellin  (ger)  doe  promise  &  Ingage  for  themselves.  Their  (heirs) 
and  each  of  their  Heires,  Executors  and  assignes,  that  from  time  to 
time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  they  will  upon  the  Reasonable  re¬ 
quest  of  the  said  Jacob  Schellin  (ger  to)  signe,  seale  and  deliver  any, 
or  all  such  f(u)rther  deed,  (or)  Deeds,  Convayanceor  Convayances, 
as  shall  be  Judged  Meete  and  Nescesary  for  the  said  Jacob  Schel¬ 
lin  (ger),  his  More  peaceable  possession  of  the  above-Bargained  prem¬ 
ises,  but,  allwais  at  the  proper  Cost  and  Charges  of  the  abovesaid 
Jacob,  his  heires,  executors  &  assignes,  and  for  (the)  sure  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  and  singuler  (of)  the  abovesaid,  the  said  William  Schel¬ 
lin  (ger)  and  Abraham  Schellin  (ger)  have  hereunto  sett  their  hands 
and  Affixed  theire  seale,  this  twentieth  day  of  March,  In  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Reigne  of  William  the  third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  ffrance  &  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  faith,  &:c., 
An(n)oqr  Domin(i),  1695.  —  (Signed),  William  Schellin  (ger)  and 
Abraham  Schellin  (ger). — Signed,  sealed  &  delivered  In  (the)  pres¬ 
en  (ce)  of  Josiah  Hobart  (and)  Jeremiah  Conkling. 

The  above  Instrument  was  Acknowledged  by  William  Schel- 
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lin(ger)  (and)  Abraham  Schellin (ger)  to  be  their  act  and  deed,  this 
23d  day  of  march  1695-96,  before  me,  Nath(anie)l  Sylvester,  Justis 
of  the  peace. 

Apparently  to  forestall  any  molestation,  and  in  the  defence  of  his 
rights  whatever  in  his  acquired  possessions  he  desired  to  do  with,  he 
had  the  below  added  to  the  above  in  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  January  24,  1698,  as  follows: 

These  presents  Witnesseth  that  I,  Jacob  Schellin(ger),  Notwith¬ 
standing  what  is  written  in  the  within  written  bill  of  sale,  or  Con- 
vayance  of  Land,  am  and  doe  stand  firmly  Ingaged  to  run  the  hazard 
of  one  Quarter,  or  fourth  part  of  a  share  of  Mantacke,  that  Is  to  say: 
(a)  halfe  (of)  that  halfe  that  Is  Men (t)ioned  to  be  Bought  (of)  An¬ 
drew  Miller,  and  that  if  there  should  arise  any  tro(u)ble  in  the  Lawe, 
or  otherwaiese  Concerning  the  title,  or  quiet  or  peaceable  Injoyment 
of  the  same,  then  I  doe  hereby  bind  myselfe.  My  heires.  Executors, 
Administrators  and  Assignes  to  stand  by  *  my  two  Brothers 
within  Named,  [Viz.]  William  and  Abraham  Schellin  (ger),  their 
heires  and  Assignes,  in  the  Defence  of  the  same,  and  to  beare  equall 
Charge  that  May  arise  by  any  such  disturbance,  or  Molestation,  at 
any  time  hereafter  May  arise,  as  witnes(s)  My  hand  and  seale  this 
28th  day  of  March,  in  the  eighth  year  of  (the)  Reigne  of  William 
the  third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  ffrance 
and  Ir(e)land,  Defender  of  the  ffaith,  &c. ,  Annoqr  Domini,  1695-6. 
— (Signed),  Jacob  Schellinx,  (LS) — Signed,  sealed  &  delivered 
in  (the)  presen (ce)  of  Cornelius  Conkling  (and)  Thomas  Tal- 
mage. 

The  above  Instrumen(t)  was  Acknowledg(ed)  by  Jacob  Schellin- 
(ger)  to  be  his  Act  and  Deed,  this  24th  day  of  January  1697-98, 
before  Me,  one  of  his  Majesties’  Justises  of  the  peace  for  the  County 
of  Suffolk. — Nath(anie)ll  Sylvester. 

Jacob  received  on  March  20,  1696,  from  his  brother  Abraham  alone 
for  his  own  use,  with  the  following  condition  in  connection  with : 

A  parcel  of  Land,  lying  In  a  place  Called  Amiganset,  (and)  Next 
unto  My  home  Lott,  being  five  poles  In  breadth  and  soe  to  Continue 
the  whole  Length  of  my  said  Land  from  the  highway  that  Lyeth  on 
the  South  end,  or  front  of  My  said  Land,  unt(o)  the  highway  that 
Lyeth  at  the  North  end  of  my  said  land.  In  Consideration  that  the 
said  Jacob  Sc(h)ellin(ger)  shall  allwaise  Maintayne  &  keep  in  suf¬ 
ficient  Repaire  all  the  whole  Lyne  of  fence  that  Is  be(t)we(e)n  us. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  said  parcell  of  Land,  being  five 
poles  wide,  and  the  whole  Length  of  the  Land  [as  it  now  Lyeth 
within  the  said  Jacob  Schellin  (ger) ,  his  tenure],  unto  him,  the  said 
Jacob,  and  to  his  heyres  forever  to  Injoy,  occupi,  &  provided  allwias 
that  he,  the  said  Jacob  Schellin  (ger),  shall  continually  Make  up  and 
sufficiently  Maintayne  the  said  Whole  Lyne  of  fence.  But  if  the  said 
Jacob  shall  Refuse,  or  that  his  heires  or  Assignes  shall  Refuse  or  Neg¬ 
lect,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  sayd  Abrah(a)m  (Schellinger),  to 
Maintayne  the  said  fenc(e)  sufficiently,  so  as  to  secure  the  said  Abra- 
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ham  (Schellinger),  his  heires,  executors  &  Assignes  from  hurt  and 
Dammage  (it  is  my  order)  that  the  aboves(ai)d  pa  (r)  sell  of  Land 
(is)  to  Revert  and  Returne  unto  the  said  abraham  (Schellinger),  his 
heires  and  Assignes  in  as  full  Right  and  title  as  it  was  befor(e)  the 
ensealing  of  these  presents. 

On  May  31,  1698  Jacob  added  to  his  possessions  by  purchase  from 
two  brothers,  John  and  Abel  Carle,  for  five  pounds,  their  tract  of: 

Eight  Acres  of  Land  Lying  Just  against  Accabonick  Springs,  * 

*  *  Bounded  on  all  sides  with  the  Town(’)s  Common  (land) 

&  highwaies,  as  it  was  Lay(ed)  out  by  the  said  Town  unto  one 
John  Carle,  deceased. 

He  also  paid  John  Bee  on  September  1,  1698  seven  pounds  for 
his : 

Parcell  of  Land,  Containing  six  Acres,  *  *  Lying  and  be¬ 

ing  in  the  Eastern  plaines,  bounded  to  the  Northeastward  with  the 
Towne(’  )s  highway,  or  the  field  Lyne  of  fence,  and  to  the  Southeast¬ 
ward  with  the  Land  of  Mr.  John  Gardiner  to  the  west,  and  North¬ 
wards  by  the  Land  of  Capt.  Josiah  Hobert.  The  said  Land  * 
(was  sold)  *  upon  the  (same)  termes  and  Conditions  that  It  was 
granted  by  the  Towne  of  Easthampton  unto  the  Affores(ai)d  Thom¬ 
as  Bee,  as  by  the  Towne(')s  Records  May  Appear  (to  have)  Refer¬ 
ence  thereunto.  *  * 

By  an  indenture  of  May  23,  1699  it  indicates  Jacob’s  paying  to 
Richard  Shaw  thirty-one  pounds  in  Current  money  of  New  York: 

For  his  one  quarter  of  a  whole  share  and  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
shear  of  land  and  Commonage  at  Meantaket,  both  on  this  side  (of) 
the  forte  pond  and  Beyond  it  wheresoever  it  be  throughout  the  whole 
Neck  Called  meantakett;  and  also  two  Acres  and  a  halfe  of  Com¬ 
monage  on  this  side  (of)  Mentakett,  through(out)  the  bounds  of  the 
proprietors  In  and  about  the  Town.  (Following  this,  was  another 
indenture  of  July  4,  1699  that  he  paid  to  Abel  Carle  five  pounds  and 
ten  shillings  for)  A  Certain  tract  of  Land  and  Meadow^e,  Lying 
within  the  bounds  of  Easthampton,  aforesaid,  as  followeth :  the  said 
upland.  Lying  and  be(ing  in  the)  Eastern  plaines.  Containing  four 
Acres,  [more  or  Less],  and  Bounded  by  Samuell  parsones,  junior(’)s 
Land  on  the  West,  &  Edward  Jones(’)  Land  on  the  East,  the  High¬ 
way  North  &  South,  (and)  the  meadow  (land).  Lying  at  Nepeage, 
Containing  one  Acre  and  a  half,  [More  or  Less],  Bounded  by  Capt. 
John  Wheeler(’)s  Meadow  (land)  on  the  west,  the  Harbor  North, 
the  sand  hills  East,  and  John  Carle(’)s  Meadow  (land)  on  the  South. 

**********  Before  the  sealing 
of  these  presents,  It  is  agreed  that  whereas,  there  Is  above  specified 
one  Acre  and  a  halfe  of  Me(a)dow  (land)  sold  unto  the  abovesaid 
Jacob  Schellin(ger),  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  the  one  half  of 
three  Acres,  be  it  More  or  Less,  the  (parcel)  *  being  in  partner¬ 
ship  Between  the  said  Abiall  Carle  &  John  Carle. 

The  14th  day  of  August,  1699,  the  subscribed  Abiall  Carle  Ap¬ 
peared  befor(e)  Me  &  Acknowledged  the  above  Instrument,  to- 
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gether  with  the  postscript,  to  be  his  act  and  deed  as  Attest.  Josiah 
Hobart. 

Jacob  kept  on  adding  to  his  possessions  when  he  bought  from 
“John  Parsons,  of  Cape  May,  In  the  County  of  Cape  May,  In  the 
Province  of  West  Jersey,  In  America,"  paying  him  nine  pounds  for 
his : 

Certain  tract  of  Land,  Containing  six  acres,  *  *  Situate, 

Lying  and  Being  in  the  Eastern  plaines,  belonging  to  Easthampton, 
aforesaid,  bounded  by  Jacob  Schellin (ger’ )s  Land  on  the  west  side, 
John  Gardiner(’)s  Land  on  the  East  side,  the  bank  on  the  South 
end  and  the  highway  on  the  North  end,  (and)  Also  another  piece  of 
Land,  Containing  one  Acre  and  (a)  half,  *  *  Scituate,  Lying 

and  being  in  the  aforesaid  plaines.  Bounded  by  Enoch  Fithing(’)s 
Land  on  the  East  and  west  sides,  the  said  Bankes  on  the  South,  and 
the  Highway  on  the  North. 

He  continued  adding  by  purchasing  of  John  Merry,  on  February 
29,  1700,  at  nine  pounds  for  his: 

One  peece  of  Land,  Lying  Neare  the  Indian  Well  in  the  Bounds 
of  the  said  Easthampton,  Contayning  ten  Acres,  *  *  Bounded 

with  the  Land  of  William  Barnes  to  (the)  Westward,  the  Land  of 
Benjamin  Conkling  to  the  Eastwards,  North  with  the  highway,  and 
South  with  the  Sea  beach,  with  all  woods,  timber,  under  woods.  Edi¬ 
fices,  fences,  privilledg(es)  and  appertainances  to  the  same,  belong¬ 
ing,  or  (in)  any  way,  Appertayning. 

It  seems  it  was  the  land  Jacob  sold  to  Isaac  Barnes,  a  brickmaker 
of  the  town,  on  March  30,  1705,  for  thirty  shillings  at: 

An  acre,  for  every  acre  *  *  (in)  a  certain  piece  of  land, 

lying  and  being  at  Amaganset  in  Easthampton,  containing  nine  acres, 
more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  land  of  Ananias  Conkling  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  the  land  of  (the)  said  Isaac  Barnes  westward,  and  north  with 
the  land  of  Jeremiah  Miller,  and  South  with  the  highway  next  (to) 
the  sea  beach. 

By  another  deal  Jacob  bought,  on  April  9,  1701,  from  Joshua  Gar- 
lick,  a  weaver  of  the  town,  for  a  price  not  named: 

One-quarter  part  of  a  fifteen-acre  allotment  in  this  town’s  com¬ 
mons,  the  said  whole  allotment  being  fifteen  acres  as  it  stands  upon 
the  record  (of)  my  grandfather  Joshua  Garlick,  deceased,  *  (and) 
also  half  the  land  that  shall  be  laid  (out)  to  the  said  allotment  in  this 
division  of  land,  that  is  already  agreed  (upon)  to  be  laid  out. 

On  October  12,  1701,  Jacob  made  a  bargain  with  Ephraim  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  house  carpenter,  agreeing  that  he: 

[Freely  declare(d),  *  *  for  divers  good  causes,  *  *  but 
more  especially  for  and  in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  land  and 
money  by  him  in  hand,  received  of  and  from  Ephraim  Edwards,  of 
(the)  said  East-Hampton,  wherewith  the  said  Schellin(ger)  doth  also 
declare  himself  to  be  fully  satisfied,  contented  and  paid],  and  hath 
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given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  exchanged  and  confirmed  unto  the 
said  Ephraim  Edwards  one  small  parcel  of  the  land,  lying  and  being 
(i)n  the  Indian  well  plain,  bounded  by  the  common  land,  or  high¬ 
way  westward;  by  the  said  Ephraim  Edwards (’  land  and)  Jeremiah 
Miller’s  land  northward,  and  by  Ananias  Conkling’s  land  eastward, 
and  his  owne  land  and  Stephen  Barnes’  land  southward,  and  is,  (o)n 
the  whole,  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  be  (it)  the  same  more, 
or  be  it  less.  (In  turn  by  the  bargain,  Edwards  surrendered  to  Ja¬ 
cob)  one  small  parcel  of  land  for  a  pass(age)  way  to  his  (Jacob’s) 
land,  (which  he)  [bought  formerly  of  John  Merry,  on  (the)  Indian 
well  plain],  consisting  of  two  poles  in  breadth,  bounded  southerly  by 
Stephen  Barnes’  land,  westward  by  the  town  common  (land)  or 
highway,  northward  by  (the)  said  Edwards’  land,  and  butting  up 
eastwardly  against  that  land  granted  by  Jacob  Schellin(ger)  to  the 
said  Ephraim  Edwards. 

Jacob  also  bought  of  the  same  party,  paying  him  fifteen  pounds  on 
that  date,  for  his : 

One-third  part  of  the  twenty-acre  allotment  and  priviledge  of  com¬ 
mon  (age)  herein  the  township  of  East-Hampton,  aforesaid,  that  did 
formerly  belong  unto  William  Edwards,  deceased,  with  all  priviledged 
allotments,  or  any  other  improvements  that  henceforward  from  the 
day  of  the  date  hereof  may  be  made  of  the  same. 

The  above  seems  to  be  the  land  referred  to,  as  entered  on  record 
on  that  date : 

Whereas,  William  Edwards,  deceased,  did,  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  give  and  bequeath  unto  William  Edwards,  the  son  of  his 
son  John  Edwards,  fifteen  acres  of  land,  lying  at  Amagansett,  and 
now  bounded  with  the  land  of  Nathaniel  Baker  on  the  northeast  side 
and  on  the  northwest  end,  and  with  the  town’s  highways  upon  the 
other  side  and  end,  and  a  piece  of  meadow  at  Nepeage,  bounded 
with  the  meadow  of  Mr.  John  Mulford  to  the  south,  and  northward 
with  several  other  parcels  of  land;  all  with  this  condition,  that  if  he, 
the  said  William  Edwards,  should  die  without  issue,  that  the  said  par¬ 
cels  of  land  and  meadow  should  fall  to  Ephraim  Edwards,  and  to  his 
heirs.  Now  know  all  men  by  these  pr(e)sents  that  I,  Ephraim  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  East-Hampton,  do  for  myself  and  my  heirs,  fully  and  abso¬ 
lutely  release  and  acquit  whatever  right,  title,  or  interest  I  may  have, 
or  seem  to  have  in  the  said  parcel  of  land  and  meadow,  by  the  afore¬ 
said  will,  as  attest  my  hand  and  seal  set  to  this  twelfth  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1701.  —  (Signed),  Ephraim  Edwards. 

And  followed  by  another: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Thomas  Edwards,  who 
am  the  eldest  son  of  John  Edwards,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Edwards,  deceased,  who  was  the  proprietor  (of)  the  common- 
age  in  the  above  deed  of  sale,  do  for  myself  and  my  heirs  forever, 
quit  all  manner  of  claim  to  the  abovesaid  commonage;  and  do  here¬ 
by,  for  myself  and  my  heirs  forever,  consent  (to)  and  confirm  the 
above  sale  of  Ephraim  Edwards  unto  Jacob  Schelling (er) ,  to  stand 
good  and  warrantable  against  myself  and  my  heirs  forever,  hereby 
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cutting  off  myself  and  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  from  all 
manner  of  claim  of  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  either  by  inheritance,  or  any  other  way,  as  attest  my  hand 
(and)  seal,  this  twelfth  day  of  October,  1701.  —  (Signed),  Thomas 
Edwards. 

Later,  on  July  3,  1704,  Jacob  purchased  from  Josiah  Edwards  by 
paying  him  twenty  pounds  for  his; 

I'hree  acres  and  (a)  half  of  land  in  the  rear  end  of  the  said  Ed- 
wards(’)s  house  lot,  and  Four  acres  of  land,  be  it  more  or  less,  in 
the  Eastern  plains,  bounded  with  the  land  of  Capt.  John  Wheeler  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  Bishops (')  land  westward,  and  north  and 
south  with  field  highways. 

Thomas  Dibble,  a  cooper  of  the  town,  sold  to  Jacob  on  December 
20,  1704,  for  nine  pounds,  his: 

Seven  acres,  *  *  *  as  *  *  (they  were)  laid  out  by 

the  Town  measurers  in  the  last  division,  lying  and  being  beyond  Lily 
Hill  to  the  Northwards  of  Accabonick  path,  bounded  with  the 
Town's  common  land  on  all  parts  (sides).  (This  Jacob  sold  on 
October  28,  1706,  to  Stephen  Leeke  for  twelve  pounds). 

Josiah  Hobart,  sheriff  of  the  county,  sold  to  Jacob  on  July  10, 
1708  for  twenty  pounds: 

(A)  certain  piece  of  land  at  Amaganset,  in  this  Town  bounds, 
containing  7'hirteen  acres,  more  or  less,  as  it  was  laid  out  by  the 
Town  measurers  in  th(e)  division  unto  the  said  Josiah  Hobart,  next 
to  the  Westward  of  the  land  of  Thomas  Baker,  and  (a)  great  part  of 
it  between  that  (land)  and  the  land  of  the  said  Jacob  Schellin(ger). 

On  March  14,  1710,  Jacob  bought  from  John  Edwards,  a  cord- 
wainer  of  the  town,  paying  him  fifty-five  pounds  for: 

(A)  one  sixth  part  of  a  whole  share  throughout  Manta(u)k,  * 
(and)  also  three  acres  of  salt  meadow,  lying  at  Accobauk  in  the 
Great  Meadow,  being  one  half  of  that  lot  which  did  formerly  belong 
unto  John  Edwards,  deceased,  bounded  Eastward  with  the  meadow 
of  Mr.  John  Mulford,  and  Westward  with  the  meadow  of  Jeremy 
Miller.  (And  Jacob  also  paid  forty  pounds  for  a)  certain  * 
parcel  of  land  at  Ameganset,  containing  Ten  acres,  more  or  less, 
as  it  is  now  fenced  and  enclosed,  bounded  with  the  land  of  David 
Conkling  to  the  Northward,  (and  the  land)  of  Capt.  Samuell  Mul¬ 
ford  (’s)  to  the  Westward,  South  and  Eastward  with  (the)  highways. 

On  May  2,  1710,  Jacob  paid  forty-eight  pounds  to  Issac  Stratton 
for  his  land  of; 

Twelve  acres  *  *  as  it  lies  at  Ameganset,  to  be  made 

(into  a)  good  (piece  of)  Twelve  acres,  and  if  it  prove(s)  more  to 
have  it  all  as  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Aaron  Fithian,  (bounded) 
Westwards  by  the  land  of  Mr.  Sam(ue)ll  Mulford,  Southward  by 
land  of  Thomas  Baker,  and  Eastward  by  the  highway. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  Montauk  land  in  part  payments  to  the 
Indians,  Jacob  was  among  several  persons  in  1702  paying  his  share 
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of  two  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  on  March  3,  1703,  “when  Capt. 
(Samuell)  Mulford  and  others  went  to  Jericho  on  account  of  Mon- 
tauk(’s)”  indebtedness. 

Jacob  was  put  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  two  years  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  April  4,  1704;  was  reelected  on  April  5,  1709,  and  again  on 
April  3,  1711. 

In  the  record  of  April  4,  1704,  on  “an  account  of  the  charge  for 
fencing  of  (the)  fatt(en)ing  (cattle)  pasture  at  Montauk  in  1704, 
and  other(s)  relating  to  the  stock  running  thereon  for  that  year,” 
Jacob  was  paid  “for  directing  where  to  set  (the)  said  fence  2s,  iV'id., 
and  for  driving  (the)  said  cattle  to  the  Indian  Field  2s,  'hd,"  totalling 
to  four  shillings  and  ten  and  a  half  pence. 

The  town  treasurer  was  paying  on  that  date  to  “several  debtors” 
who  had  rendered  service  during  the  years  of  1703  and  1704.  Jacob 
received  payment  of  nineteen  pounds  for  his  “part  *  (in)  mak¬ 
ing  the  pound”  in  the  fattening  cattle  pasture  enclosure,  including 
“doctor(ing)  for  Sarah  Whitair’s  cure,”  a  woman  who  was  ill  for 
quite  a  period. 

The  town  trustees  held  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  May  9, 
1704,  and  agreed  and  ordered: 

That  there  should  be  (a)  pasture  fenced  off  at  Montauk  for  the 
fatt(en)ing  of  cattle,  according  as  Capt.  Wheeler  and  Jacob  Schel- 
lin(ger)  shall  judge  convenient,  between  the  great  pond  and  the 
oyster  pond,  they  being  appointed  to  survey  the  same;  the  charge  of 
setting  up  (the)  said  fence  and  maintaining  the  same  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  year  to  year,  (it)  to  be  performed  by  each  person 
concerned  in  (the)  said  land,  according  to  his  or  their  prop(e)rty 
therein. 

In  order  to  have  (the)  said  fence  fully  completed  with  all  conven¬ 
ient  speed,  (the)  said  trustees  did  then  agree  with  John  Shaw  and 
Richard  Shaw  to  get  (a)  cart  and  set  up  a  good  substantial,  or  sound 
and  sufficient  three  rail-fence  at  such  place  as  Capt.  Wheeler  and 
Schellin (ger)  shall  appoint  for  the  use  (of  the)  abovesaid,  the  same 
to  be  completely  finished  at,  or  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  June 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  by  virtue  of  which  agreement  (the) 
said  trustees  then  ordered  (the)  said  proprietors  shall  pay  unto  the 
said  Shaw(s),  their  orders,  or  assigns,  each  said  proprietor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  right  in  (the)  said  land  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  ten 
pence  (and  a)  half  penny  per  rod,  (in)  current  money  of  this  prov¬ 
ince. 

The  trustees  met  on  July  13,  1704,  and  made  agreement  with 
Jacob  to  pick  a  place  and : 

Set  up  a  sufficient  pound  for  the  use  of  this  town,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  he  can,  and  also  did  then  order  that  the  house  at  Mean- 
take  should  be  taken  from  the  place  where  it  stands  and  set  (it) 
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convenient  to  entertain  John  Field  (for)  keeping  the  fatt(en)ing 
cattle,  or  any  (one)  thereon  *  (who  is)  employ (ed). 

A  piece  of  land  at  the  “North  Neck”  was  selected,  and  an  en¬ 
closure  set  up.  It  was  for  the: 

Use  of  the  proprietors  thereof  (for)  about  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  (the)  said  (month  of)  October, 
and  so  forward  to  the  completing  thereof,  for  the  fatt(en)ing  of 
cattle  therein. 

At  the  meeting  of  October  11,  1704,  the  trustees  formed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Jacob  Schellinger  and  Daniel  Osborne  for  them  to  tend 
to  putting  cattle  into  the  “North  Neck”  field,  and  gave  order  that 
3  or  4  men  should,  with  speed,  spend  one  day  to  survey  and  mend 
the  bound-line  fences  at  *  (the)  public  charge.” 

A  tract  of  swamp  land  “called  the  great  swamp  in  the  bounds  of 
Easthampton,  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  to  each  man  according  to 
his  *  *  right  to  allotment  in  common  (age),”  and  it  was 

agreed  on  at  the  meeting  of  April  16,  1706,  “at  the  rate  of  eight 
and  a  half  poles  to  one  acre-allotment.”  Jacob  was  the  twelfth  to 
draw  half  an  acre  and  thirty  and  a  half  poles,  to  own  as  soon  as  the 
swamp  land  was  measured. 

Land  drawing  took  place,  at  a  public  meeting,  on  May  7,  1708. 
It  was  the  division  of  land  in  a  tract  at  Amagansett,  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  surveyors  at  the  rate  of  an  “acre  to  an  acre-allotment.” 
“Jacob  Schellinx,”  as  his  name  reads  on  the  list  of  drawing,  was  the 
sixty-fourth  to  receive  twenty-two  and  three-fourth  acres  and  twenty- 
six  poles  of  land.  To  it  was  appended  the  following:  “of  which 
these  under-written  take  their  part  of  (the)  said  division  by  a  major 

vote,  dated  May,  the  17(th),  1709,  vi%.,  “Jacob  Schellinx,  ‘22 — % 
—26.'” 

As  said  before,  Jacob  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1709.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men  at  the  order  of  the  board  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  to  go  out  and  “get  timber  forthwith  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  (of)  *  (a)  fence  at  the  hither  end  of  mantaket.  ”  And 

on  the  twelfth  at  its  order  he,  with  eight  other  men,  was  “sent  to 
measure  the  fence  and  put  up  the  water  fence,”  probably  to  fence 
in  a  pool  for  the  use  of  cattle.  At  the  latter  order  he  was  paid 
on  August  30,  1709,  two  shillings  and  three  pence  for  a  day’s 
service.  The  other  men  were  paid  at  the  same  rate. 

By  the  order  of  the  trustees  on  April  2,  1711,  “an  account  of 
charge  (s)  for  tending  and  other  concernes  about  the  sheep  for  the 
(past)  year  1711,  (was)  to  be  rated  on  the  number  of  (the)  said 
sheep,  rams  excepted.”  Some  were  allowed  payment  of  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  six  pence  each,  “for  fetching  rams  and  (keeping  them) 
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about  (the)  logs.”  Jacob  collected  one  shilling  and  six  pence  for 
performing  a  day’s  service  ‘‘about  (the)  said  logs.”  In  an  account 
of  charges  for  “putting  fatt(en)ing  cattle  into  the  Indian  field  he 
was  paid  tw’o  shillings  and  six  pence.  In  another  account  of 
charge(s)”  for  fetching  out  horses  to  the  wide  pasture  at  Montauk, 
Jacob  received  payment  of  two  shillings  and  eight  pence.  In  anoth¬ 
er  account  we  find  that  he  was  reimbursed  one  shilling  and  six  pence 
for  using  his  team  one  day  at  the  watering  place  in  the  Montauk  pas¬ 
ture  land. 

Jacob’s  career  in  life  was  abruptly  closed  by  death,  ab(ou)t  10 
of  (the)  clock  in  ye  evening  (of)  January  28,  1714,  (being)  taken 
ill  (on  the)  26th  day  at  night,  having  been  ill  but  two  whole  days, 
aged  ab(ou)t  49  years.”  He  made  his  will  on  January  8,  1712,  and 
it  was  probated  on  April  11,  1714.  His  surname  is  written  the  same 
as  his  father’s.  He  names  his  “brother”  Nathaniel  Baker,  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  son  Jonathan  Baker,  and  Ananias  Conkling  ‘to  be  overseers 
of  his  will. 

He  mentions  in  his  will  his  wife  Hannah,  whom,  we  believe,  he 
married  about  1692,  but  whose  daughter  she  was  must  remain  in 
oblivion,  as  no  marriage  record  was  kept  prior  to  1699.  When  their 
fourth  child  was  baptized  on  June  16,  1700,  she  yielded  to  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  she  should  give  “consent  to  ye  cov(enan)t,  for  the 
raising  of  their  children  in  the  Christian  way  and  she,  with  another 
married  woman,  was  baptized  on  the  sixteenth.  Two  5^ears  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  married  again,  on  August  30,  1716, 
to  Edward  Petty. 

While  still  being  Jacob’s  wife,  letters  of  administration  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  her.  Below  is  Jacob’s  will,  as  copied  intact: 

I,  Jacob  Scelinx,  of  Easthampton,  in  the  Colony  of  Suffolk,  be¬ 
ing  in  my  Right  mind  and  perfect  understanding,  doe  make  this, 
my  Last  Will  and  Testament.  I  bequeath  my  Soul  to  God  * 
(who  gave)  it,  my  body  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  Came,  and  my 
Estate,  which  God  is  pleased  to  bless  me  with,  (is)  as  followeth,  vl’z,.  : 
ffirst,  I  do  give  unto  (my)  beloved  wife  Hannah,  the  use  of  my 
house  Dureing  her  widdowhood,  and  the  use  of  all  my  Lands  and 
moveables,  if  she  be,  in  any  Capacity,  to  bring  the  Children  up,  and 
to  keep  the  houseing  and  fenceing  in  Repaire;  but  if  She  cannot  doe 
it  In  the  opinion  of  those  I  appoint  to  be  Executors  or  overseers  of 
this,  my  will,  then  they  (are)  to  order  to  their  best  Discretion  Soe 
that  my  Wife  (may)  live  in  the  house  and  be  well  maintained  Dure¬ 
ing  her  life,  if  She  Remaine  a  widow.  And  upon  the  Conditions 
following,  I  give  (unto)  Jacob  and  Daniel.  2ly^  my  Will  is  that  my 
Son  Jacob  shall  have  my  home  Lott,  being  part  of  one  half  of  my 
Land  in  this  Town,  and  as  much  more  as  will  make  up  one  half  of 
all  my  Lands,  meadows.  Commonage  and  Right  (in)  mentakett;  also 
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one  half  of  (the)  Carts,  plowes,  Tools  of  all  Sorts  and  Tackling  be¬ 
longing  to  husbandry,  the  half  of  all  which  I  give  (unto)  my  Son 
Jacob,  when  of  (the)  age  of  Twenty-one.  Sly,  I  doe  give  unto  my 

Son  Daniel,  the  other  half  of  all  my  Lands,  meadow  (s)  and  Right  at 

Mentakett,  also  one  half  of  (the)  carts,  plowes,  Tools  of  all  Sorts 
and  Tackling,  belonging  to  husbandry,  when  he  Comes  to  be  Twen¬ 
ty  one  yeares  of  age;  they,  and  Each  of  them,  paying  unto  their 
Brother  Jonathan,  fifty  pounds  a  piece — one  hundred  pounds.  4-ly, 
I  doe  give  unto  my  Son  Jonathan,  two  pieces  of  Land  in  (the 
town  of)  Southampton  bounds — one  piece,  formerly  was  Humphry 
Hues(’),  (and)  the  piece  by  the  mill  pond,  both  mentioned  in  a  bill 

of  sale,  and  also  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  him  by  Jacob  and 

Daniel,  as  abovesaid,  all  which  parcells  of  Land,  and  hundred  pounds 
I  give  (unto)  this  my  Son  Jonathan,  and  if  Either  of  these,  my  Sons, 
Dye  before  they  Come  to  be  Twenty  one  yeares  of  age,  or  have  not 
any  Heires  of  their  own  bodyes  begotten,  then  the  other  two  * 
(who)  Survive  shall  have  Each  of  them  an  Equall  part  of  all  my 
Lands  and  commonage,  both  here  in  this  Town,  at  Southampton, 
and  at  mentakett.  Lastly,  I  doe  give  all  my  moveable (s),  not 
above-mentioned,  unto  my  wife  and  five  Daughters,  to  Each  of  them 
in  Equall  part,  and  if  Either  of  them  dye  before  they  Come  of  age 
and  Receive  their  part.  Then  those  that  survive  shall  have  it  Equally 
Divid(e)d  amongst  them.  This  I  have  Given,  under  hand  and 
Seale,  at  Easthampton,  this  Twenty  Eight(h)  Day  of  January,  1712. 
Requesting  my  Brother  nathaniel  Baker,  his  Son  Jonathan  Baker, 
and  ananias  conckling  to  be  overseers  of  this,  my  Last  Will  and 
Testament. — Jacob  Schellinx,  LS.  —  Signed  (and)  Sealed,  in  (the) 
presence  of  us,  David  Conkling,  Lewis  Conkling  (and)  Ben  Conk- 
ling. 

The  minor  children  of  Jacob  and  his  wife  were: 

Hannah,  born  August  15,  1693;  was  married  on  May  3, 
1715  to  William  Whithead,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
who  was  there  “a  sojourner"  in  East  Hampton. 

Catherine,  born  August  5,  1695;  was  married  to  John  Conk¬ 
ling,  Jr.,  September  10,  1725. 

HESTER,  (Esther)  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Mercy,  born  November  4,  1699;  baptized  June  10,  1700; 
died  October  5,  1763;  was  married  to  Samuel  Baker, 
October  18,  1721. 

Jacob,  born  November  22,  1702,  baptized  January  18,  1703; 
married  Elizabeth  Miller,  May  14,  1724;  was  “Drown¬ 
ed  in  ye  Surff,"  on  January  17,  1753. 

Abigail,  born  February  14,  1705;  baptized  March  25,  1705; 
was  married  to  William  Rogers,  of  Bridgc-Hampton, 
L.  I.,  November  12,  1724. 

Daniel,  baptized  June  13,  1708;  died  “ab(ou)t  (the)  sun¬ 
rise  (of)"  March  28,  1709. 

Daniel,  2nd,  born  March  1,  1710;  baptized  April  9,  1710; 
had  a  wife;  moved  to  Bridge-Hampton,  L.  I.,  where 
he  died. 
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Jonathan,  born  December  11,  1711;  baptized  April  13,1712; 
died  March  18,  1719,  “ab(ou)t  (the)  break  of  day,  aged 
ab(ou)t  7  years.  ” 

Authorities  consulted:  Unpublished  ^^Genealogy  of  the  Schel- 
linger  Family,”  by  Isaac  Schellinger;  “The  Ancestry  of  Samuel 
Baker  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Steuben  County,  New  York,”  by  Frank 
Baker;  “A  Chronicle  of  Every  Day  People,”  by  Catherine  Marshall 
Gardiner;  “History  of  East  Hampton  (L,  L),  N.  Y.,”  by  Henry 
P.  Hedges;  “East  Hampton,”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau  in  W.  W. 
Munsell’s  “History  of  Suffolk  County,  L.  L”;  East  Hampton 
Church  Records”;  “Long  Island  Epitaphs,”  by  Edward  Doubleday 
Harris;  and  probated  wills. 

ESTHERS  SCHELLINGER:  See  the  life  story  of  Thomas^ 
Osborn  in  the  Osborn  lineage. — Page  232. 
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JOHN^  STRATTON  was  at  East  Hampton,  L.  L,  in  1649  as 
one  of  its  first  nine  settlers/’  His  name  stands  the  fifth  on  the  list 
of  founders  of  the  town,  and  about  a  year  later  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother  Richard.  -  They  then  became  prominent  among  the  colo¬ 
nists. 

As  a  probable  son  of  William  Stratton,  of  Tenterden,  England, 
John  would  have  been  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  came  to  East 
Hampton,  and  by  his  father  s  will  he  was  to  have  received,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  our  money  at  that  time. 

In  the  parish  of  Berkshire,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  London,  is 
the  picturesque  old  village  of  Shrivenham  with  its  thatched  houses, 
some  of  them  more  than  four  centuries  old,  which  is  situated  near  a 
remnant  of  an  old  Roman  road.  In  the  old  church  there,  built  be¬ 
fore  1500,  is  wdiere  John  probably  w^as  baptized  on  August  14,  1621. 

Before  1645  John  married  his  wife,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Sarah,  but  whether  the  ceremony  took  place  in  England  or  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  not  known.  Two  of  his  children  w^ere  born  before  he  came  to 
East  Hampton. 

It  is  thought  that  he  and  his  brother  Richard  came  together  first  to 
Southampton  from  Tenterden,  England,  as  early  as  1644  for,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  November: 

^  The  petition  that  was  presented  by  John  Stratton  and  Thomas 
Ealrnage,  Jun(  )r,  for  the  quiet  and  peaceable  Injoyment  of  the  lott 
betwixt  them,  which  formerly  was  graunted  vnto  Widdow  Bancroft. 
(It)  was  graunted  and  consented  vnto  (them)  by  the  Generali  Court* 
prouided  that  they  shall  keep,  Improue  and  possesse  the  sayd  lott  in 
theire  handes  three  years  after  the  tyme  yt  (it)  was  (owned)  by  the 
sayd  widdow  Bancroft,  (and)  giuen  vnto  them. 

After  this,  the  records  at  Southampton  are  silent  as  to  his  doings  in 
the  town.  If  this  grant  was  given  to  John  it  was  made  before  his 
return  to  England,  where  he  remained  until  about  1649.  William 
Stratton  of  Tenterden,  in  his  will  of  1647,  mentions  his  son  John, 
but  says  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  in  England.  Bond,  Sav¬ 
age  and  other  genealogists  suppose  this  grant  at  Southampton  was 
made  to  John  Stratton,  of  Salem,  Mass.  However,  much  unsuc- 
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cessful  search  was  made  for  proof  of  this  theory  by  the  compiler  of 
the  “Book  on  Strattons.” 

It  seems  that  on  leaving  Southampton  for  his  new  home  in  East 
Hampton,  John  left  sacks  of  grain  in  the  care  of  Ellis  Cook.  Proba¬ 
bly  on  his  failure  to  pay  a  debt  on  a  specified  date  to  Jonas  Wood  of 
the  town,  Wood  obtained  an'  attachment  from  the  court,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1650,  to  be  applied  on: 

The  come  of  John  Stratton,  of  East  Hampton,  now  in  the  barne 
of  Ellis  Cooke  (at)  Southampton  vpon  an  action  of  debt.  Vpon 
the  case,  in  which  he  (was)  bound  to  prosecute  that  said  action, 
Richard  Barret  (was)  bound  that  the  suit  shall  be  answered. 

In  all  the  interests  and  enterprises  of  East  Hampton  ’in  its  early 
days,  John  and  his  brother  took  an  active  part.  But  this  narrative 
will  be  confined  only  to  John’s  doings  in  the  town  affairs.  The  first 
notice  of  him  was  his  designation  at  the  town  meeting  of  October 
28,  1651,  that  he,  with  Thomas  Talmage,  junior,  shall  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  “viewe  the  Damage  that  is  Don(e)  on  the  plaine  (to) 
the  (corn)  stalkes  and  other  feede(s).”  Whether  the  damage  was 
done  by  the  trampling  of  strayed  cattle,  or  blown  down  by  boisterous 
winds,  and  to  what  extent  the  damage  was  when  they  made  their 
report,  the  record  is  silent. 

John’s  and  his  brother’s  home  lots  were  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  main  street,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  coast.  Besides  these 
they  owned  many  other  lots  of  land,  some  by  allotments  in  common 
with  the  other  proprietors,  and  others  by  purchase.  These  lands  were 
divided  among  their  children  who,  in  turn,  continued  to  keep  the 
divisions,  or  sold  them  to  seek  homes  in  other  sections.  Their  sons 
and  daughters  married  into  families  of  good  standing  and  prominence. 

The  boundaries  of  John’s  home  lot  in  East  Hampton  are  given,  as 
described  in  the  Town  Records,  dated  June  10,  1652: 

John  Stratton,  ffour  ackers  upon  the  little  plaine,  be  it  more  or 
less,  bounded  by  the  hieway  (on  the)  South,  and  (the  land  of) 
Thomas  Talmage,  junior,  (on  the)  West,  and  on  the  North  (a) 
parte  (of  land)  ag(ains)t  Luke  Lillie(’s)  and  (a)  part  ag(ains)t 
Richard  Stratton (’s)  and  the  hieway  (on  the)  East. 

It  was  by  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  town  meeting  on  May  26, 
1653,  that  John  received  “his  second  Divison  next  to  William 
Barnes  his  first  Division.”  On  the  fifth  of  July  he  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  man  to  enter  on  record  for  his  meadow  tract  at  Northwest, 
“three  ackers  and  halfe  and  sixteene  pole(s),  more  or  les(s)e, 
bownded  w(i)th  John  Mulford(’s  land)  on  *  one  side,  and 
Samuel  Parson(’)s  on  the  other  (side).  And  another,  a  tract  at 
Accabonack,  comprising  of  one  “acker  (and)  three  quarters  and  eight 
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pole(s),  be  it  more  or  les(s)e,  bownded  w  (i)th  John  Mulford('s 
land)  on  *  one  side,  and  Samuell  Parson (')s  on  the  other  (side)/’ 

On  the  division  of  land  at  “Great  Plaine,”  May  24,  1655,  he 
received  “three  ackers  &  (a)  halfe,  be  it  more  or  Less,  bounded 
with  the  hieway  South,  &  Ananias  Conckline(’s  land)  west,  and 
the  hieway  north,  and  William  Mulford(’s  land)  east.” 

It  was  the  town  order  of  November  9,  1654,  that  John,  with  John 
Hand : 

Shall  vieu  all  (the)  generall  ffences  ffor  this  pr(e)sent  yeare,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fformer  Order  made  in  the  year  1653.  And  (for  them 
to  see)  that  Every  Man  shall  sett  the  2  ffirst  Letters  of  his  name  at 
Each  Corner  of  his  Lott,  And  yt  ther(e)  shall  be  2  sufficient  stakes 
in  the  Divident  Line. 

By  the  order  of  March  4,  1659,  “generall  fences  were  to  be  put 
up  on  the  beaches  *  north  and  south,  (which  were  to  be) 
donn(e)  by  *  2  Divissions. ”  John,  with  Thomas  Chatfield, 

were  designated  to  be  overseers  for  the  north  line,  and  John’s  brother 
Richard,  and  William  Mulford  for  the  south  line,  and  they  were  “to 
call  forth  men  to  doe  the  worke  and  put  it  to  a  genarall  account.” 

There  was  a  “case  in  diff(e)rence  betw(ee)ne  Southampton  &  vs 
(their  town)  to  be  ishued,”  whereupon  the  town  at  its  meeting  on 
December  16,  1660,  chose  John,  with  Thomas  Talmage,  given 
with  power  “to  goe  to  hoggnecke  to  for(e)warne  any  whom  they 
shall  find  there  at  worke,”  to  vacate  for  a  time  until  the  towns 
come  to  a  better  understanding. 

Apparently  the  town  saw  the  need  of  a  set  of  men  to  act  as  some 
sort  of  a  commission  for  the  town  so,  on  October  15,  1661 : 

Thomas  Chatfi(e)ld,  John  Stratton,  and  Jeremy  Me(a)chem 
*  (were)  chosen  by  the  towne  to  make  orders  for  the  good  of 
the  towme  for  this  pr(e)sent  yeare,  or  lev(y)in(g)e  of  rates,  and  doe- 
inge,  or  caus(ing)  to  be  donne  of  any  publicke  worke  that  they,  or 
ye  major  part  of  them,  appr(e)hend  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

According  to  the  record  of  November  15,  1661,  “John  Strat- 
(t)on  hath  exchanged  his  second  Division  in  accobannock,  in  the 
great  Meadow  w(i)th  George  Miller  ffor  his  second  Division  in  the 
said  meadow.”  This  probably  refers  to  the  tract  of  land  he  was 
given  on  July  5,  1653. 

‘  An  action  of  trespass”  was  brought  by  John  Cooper  in  the 
‘purchased  court”  at  Southampton  on  January  15,  1663,  against 
Joseph  Raynor  and  three  others  “concerneing  theire  takeing  away 
(a)  whale  *  from  the  beach”  that  was  not  rightfully  theirs. 
John  was  impaneled  to  serve  on  the  jury  and  hear  the  case.  An 
Indian's  version  was  given  through  the  interpretation  of  Arthur 
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Howell,  who  understood  the  Indian  tongue.  As  we  read  in  the  rec¬ 
ord,  it  recites  that : 

(A)  part  of  (the)  Shenecock  Indians  with  Pametsech(’ )s  squa(w) 
in  (the)  presence  of  the  Co(u)rt,  doe  say  that  they  have  given  and 
made  over  all  their  land  from  Niamck  over  to  the  old  gutt,  west¬ 
ward  vnto  Capt.  Topping(’s  land),  with  all  theire  Interest  in  the 
beach,  and  what  whales  shall  be  cast  therevpon,  &  the  said  Indians 
allsoe  say  that  they  doe  this  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  and  they  further 
say  that  they  tho(ugh)t  their  bounds  goe  to  masspootupaug,  which  is 
the  west  end  on  the  South  side,  and  they  say  alsoe  that  they  did  give 
&  make  over,  as  aforesaid,  last  spring,  and  the  west  bound  on  the 
north  side  is  at  Peaconnet,  and  soe  cross(es)  over  to  the  s(ai)d  west 
bound  on  the  south  side. 

On  that  day  John  was  on  another  case  to  give  his  vote  on  : 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  concerning  John  Cooper,  pl(aintif)f,  and 
Joseph  Raynor  and  his  co-partners,  is  (that  it)  *  *  find(s)  for 
the  pl(aintif)f,  all  that  peece  of  whale  that  was  cast  vp  against  that 
neck  that  (is)  com(m)only  called  Mr.  Ogden’s  neck  with  (the)  in¬ 
crease  of  (the)  Co(u)rt  charges. 

There  was  some  dispute  between  Lion  Gardiner  and  William  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Benjamin  Price  over  the  land  at  the  rear  of  their  “addi¬ 
tions.”  To  smooth  out  their  “Controv(e)rsie,”  John  was  desig¬ 
nated  at  the  town  meeting  of  February  4,  1663,  to  join  with  John 
Mulford  and  Robert  Bond  to  bring  them  around  to  an  amiable  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  their  proper  lines  between  them. 

John  was  one  of  the  eight  jurors  who  served  at  a  slander  trial  in 
the  Southampton  court  of  September  1,  1663,  the  case  being  brought 
against  John  Miller  by  William  Edwards.  The  finding  of  the  jury  was 
in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  the  court’s  order  was  that  Edwards  was 
to  pay  “the  charges  of  the  Co(u)rt,”  and  to  John  Miller  ten  shillings. 

A  corral  for  dry  cattle  was  desired  to  be  set  up  somewhere  on  the 
Montauk  peninsula  so,  on  September  26,  1663,  the  following  order 
was  made : 

There  shall  (be)  12  men  goe  to  Meantaquit  to  make  a  yard  to 
put  up  the  drie  Cattell  a(t)  nights  the  next  second  day,  and  2  (of 
them  are)  to  make  a  shelter  for  the  keepers.  And  John  Strat(t)on 
and  Tho(mas)  Talmage  shall  begin  to  drive  and  keepe  them  till  they 
(are)  reli(e)ved  by  the  next  two  men,  w(hi)ch  shall  be  (on)  a 
tu(e)sday  about  sunn  sett,  and  soe  ev(e)ry  two  men  shall  keep  2 
days  &  2  nights  (by  turns),  and  goodman  Meachem  shall  oversee 
the  worke  and  men  that  they  doe  their  labor  diligently,  w(hi)ch,  if 
any  neglect (s),  he  shalbe  censured  by  his  overseer  and  company;  and 
whoesoever  shall  not  p(er)forme  his  duty,  accordinge  to  this  order, 
shall  pay  5^,  and  he  that  refuseth  to  goe  when  his  turne  comes,  shall 
pay  lOr  and  answer  his  tyme  besides,  and  ev(e)ry  man,  or  men  shall 
warne  the  next  2  to  goe  before  they  goe  themselves;  and  when  there 
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is  more  cattell  to  be  driven,  one  of  them  that  *  (is)  to  goe  shall 
drive  them,  and  be  paid  for  his  tyme. 

On  November  23,  1663,  the  town  had  a  meeting  in  its  main  view 
— to  discuss  on  the  “purchase  (of)  the  writings  (code)  of  Capt. 
Scott,”  for  the  guidance  of  the  east  end  islanders,  in  setting  up  their 
own  independent  government  with  the  consent  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  Five  leading  men  of  the  town  were  ‘  chosen  Sz  im- 
pow(e)red  to  joyne  w(i)th  (the)  Southampton  &  Southold  Com- 
(m)ittees,”  on  the  mission.  At  the  following  meeting  of  January 
28,  1664,  it  was  ordered  that; 

John  Strat(t)on  &  Jeremy  Meachem  shall  be  (a)  Committee  for 
the  matter,  *  *  »  instead  of  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Mulford, 

to  joyne  with  Mr.  Backer  &  Mr.  James,  to  act  with  (the)  South¬ 
ampton  and  Southold  Com(m)itte(e)s. 

Some  agreement  for  a  patent  seems  to  have  been  eventually  made, 
probably  with  the  government  of  Connecticut,  for  orders  as  to  how 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  paid  for  their  patent  were  to 
be  raised.  It  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  fifth  of  February,  and 
was  resumed  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  in  that  year.  On  April 
26,  1664,  the  following  order  was  made: 

At  *  (the)  town  meetinge,  the  towne  do(e)th  desire  those 
men  that  doe  goe  to  Hartford  to  debate  together,  and  w(i)th  the 
neighbour (ing)  Plantacons  for  the  things  of  mutuall  Consernment 
between  Hartford  &  us  for  our  further  settlement,  but  to  conclude  of 
nothinge,  as  understandinge  that  the  Governor  will  Come  over,  or  a 
Com(m)ittee  from  the  Generali  Court. 

Following  this,  in  May  of  1664,  the  general  assembly  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  declared  that  they  claimed  all  of  Long  Island  as  one  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  islands  expressed  in  the  charter,  “except  a  precedent  right 
do(e)th  appear  approved  by  His  Majestie,”  and  appointed  magis¬ 
trates  in  each  town  and  commissioners  to  settle  the  English  planta¬ 
tions  under  their  governor. 

John  was  one  of  seven  men  elected  as  overseers,  on  April  6,  1665, 
and  was  reelected  with  four  men.  May  2,  1666,  “for  the  yeare  in- 
suing.”  He  did  not  re-assume  this  capacity  until  his  election  with 
John  Mulford,  junior,  on  April  2,  1681. 

While  being  a  citizen  of  East  Hampton,  and  on  the  conquest  of 
New  Netherland,  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  acting  for  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  1664,  by  proclamation  called  for  the  election  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  town,  who  were  to  be  elected  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Hempstead  on  March  16,  1665.  John  Stratton  and 
Thomas  Baker  were  sent  there  as  elected  deputies  from  East  Hamp¬ 
ton.  They  remained  in  session  for  only  two  or  three  days. 
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The  announcement  of  the  royal  commissioners,  antecedent  to  the 
conquest,  promised  the  people  protection,  “and  all  other  priviledges 
with  his  majestie(’)s  subjects.”  The  language  of  the  publication 
gave  the  people  of  Long  Island  ground  for  expecting  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  were  enjoyed  in  New  England,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  By 
letters  to  several  prominent  men  the  governor  had  assured  them  that 
the  people  should  have  the  privileges  of  equal  “freedomes  and  im¬ 
munities,”  if  not  greater  “than  any  of  his  majestie(’)s  colonies  in 
New  England.”  All  this  prior  to  the  assembly  meeting  at  Hemp¬ 
stead,  and  following  that,  satisfied  the  people  that  their  hopes  of  rep¬ 
resentation  would  be  gratified.  When  the  Duke  of  York  had  pacifi¬ 
ed  the  people  and  established  his  power  he  conveniently  forgot  the 
promises  of  his  governorship.  He  conceded  representation  unwilling¬ 
ly,  and  only  as  a  means  to  replenish  his  treasury.  His  perfidy  was 
notorious  in  America. 

The  luxuriant  wild  grasses  of  the  island  led  the  early  colonists  to 
give  much  attention  to  cattle  raising,  and  the  record  contains  many 
“ear-marks,”  by  which  the  cattle  of  the  various  owners  were  known, 
while  sheep  were  kept  on  the  lands  held  as  “commonage”  : 

“A  True  discoverie  of  the  eare  markes  of  every  man(’)s  p(ro)p- 
(e)r  marke  of  their  cattle  (was)  as  followeth,  vi%.  :  Richard  Stratton 
his  marke  is  cropt  in  the  right  eare,  &  halfe  the  fore  part  of  the  left 
eare  cut  off,”  and  “John  Stratton,  his  marke  is  cropt  in  left  eare, 
&  slits  Downe  the  same  eare.” 

By  the  order  of  the  constable  and  overseers,  April  4,  1667,  John: 

Shall  v(i)ew  the  fence  towards  the  lit(t)le  plaine  and  soe  (on)  to 
the  towne,  and  Richard  Brooks  is  to  v(i)ew  the  fence  towards  the 
harbor  and  soe  (on)  to  the  towne,  and  William  Brooke  is  to  v(i)ew 
the  three-raile  fence  from  the  Swampe  to  the  beach  on  the  south 
side;  they  are  to  doe  it  for  this  yeare. 

John  was  allowed  by  the  town  meeting  of  November  5,  1667,  to: 

Have  an  acre  &  (a)  halfe  more  than  his  proportion  laid  out  to 
his  lott  in  his  last  division  of  land  W^estward  in  consideration  of 
what  he  wants  in  his  addition  of  land  in  the  reere  of  his  allotment 
att  home. 

He  was  also  ordered  to  join  with  Thomas  Baker  and  Robert 
Dayton  to : 

Survey  &  cast  up  [&  to  call  in  the  helpe  of  the  town  Clerk  with 
them]  &  set  out  the  proportions,  &  bounds  of  each  man(’)s  al(l)ot- 
ment  in  this  last  division  of  land  now  to  be  laid  out. 

John  received,  on  April  15,  1668,  a  conveyance  of  land  by  deed, 
as  follows : 

This  Indenture,  made  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  Twentyeth 
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yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Sovarai(g)ne,  Lord  Charles  the  second, 
King  of  great  Brittain,  France  and  Ireland,  &c. ,  and  an(n)o  dom(mi), 
1668,  Betwe(e)ne  Jeremiah  Meachem,  late  of  Easthampton  on  Long 
Island,  in  Comt.  Nona.  Yorke,  of  the  one  party,  and  John  Stratton  of 
the  s(ai)d  easthampton  of  the  other  p(ar)te(y).  Witnes(s)eth 
that  the  said  Jeremiah  Meacham  for  and  in  Consideration  of 
A  valewable  s(u)m  of  money  Alre(a)dy  in  hand  rese(i)ved.  Have, 
and  by  these  pr(e)sents  do  All(ie)nate,  bargaine  and  sell,  and  by 
these  pr(e)sents  have  Ali(e)nated,  Bargained  and  Sould  unto  John 
Stratton,  aforesaid,  All  my  Ac(c)om(mo)dations  of  Land,  boath  up¬ 
land  and  me(a)dow  that  I  have  in  the  bounds  of  Easthampton, 
Aforesaid,  excepting  ayght  eackers  of  Land  and  Commonage,  for  six 
eackers  of  Land  *  sould  to  george  Miller,  (as)  specified  in  A  con¬ 
veyance  betwe(e)ne  mee,  the  said  Jeremiah  Meachem  and  george 
Miller,  and  six  eackers  sould  to  Mr.  James  with  Com(mo)nage 
proportionable  to  the  same,  which  six  acres  (are)  the  second  home 
Lotte,  lying  in  the  wo(o)des  northward  of  East  Hampton.  All  the 
Rest  of  my  ac(c)om(m)odations,  boath  upland  and  Me(a)dow,  be¬ 
ing  by  estimation  forty-eight  eackers  of  upland,  bee  the  same  More 
or  less,  together  with  commonage  proporsionable,  and  six  eackers 
and  a  halfe  of  me(a)dow,  bee  the  same  more  or  less,  ac(c)ording  as 
the  severall  p(a)rsells  are  bounded  in  the  publique  records  of  East¬ 
hampton,  Together  with  my  p(ar)te  in  the  Mille  at  Easthampton,  to 
him,  the  said  John  Stratton  and  his  heires  forever.  To  Have  and  to 
hold  peaceably  and  quietly  to  posses  (s)  and  Injoy  forever  without 

*  Lett,  trouble,  hindrance,  or  Molistation  of  *  Mee,  the  said 
Jeremiah  Meachem,  or  my  heires,  or  any  other  p(er)son,  or  p(er)- 
sons  by,  from,  or  under  mee,  laying  any  Man(n)or  of  Clayme  or 
title,  either  by  inheritance,  bargaine,  Contract,  or  mortgage  What¬ 
soever,  Also  often  as  need  shall  require  to  signe  and  deliver  unto  the 
said  Joh(n)  Stratton,  or  his  Haires  any  further,  or  bet(t)er  Assur¬ 
ance,  or  assurances,  according  to  the  best  advise  of  any  Learned 
Councill  in  the  Law.  In  Witnes(s)  whereof,  I  have  hearunto  sett 
my  hand,  and  (af)fixed  my  Seale,  the  day  and  yeare,  above  Written. 
—  (Signed),  Jeremiah  [I  his  mark]  Meachem. — Signed,  Sealed  & 
delivered  in  the  pr(e)sence  of  Jeremiah  Conckling,  Samuel  Mulforde 
(and)  george  [Z  his  mark]  miller. 

(On  April  24,  1668,  John)  exchanged  with  the  widdow  Stanbo- 
rough,  one  black  3-ye(a)re  ould  heifer  with  a  white  little  speck  in 
her  forehead,  and  some  thinge  (in)  a  grisled  face,  crope  on  the  left 
eare,  and  an  L,  or  halfe  the  fore  part  of  the  right  eare  cut  of(f), 
and  branded  with  A  on  the  right  home,  (and)  *  alsoe  a  black 
cow  calfe  with  (her)  heifer,  thease  the  said  John  Stratton  ha(s) 
exchanged  w(i)th  the  aforesaid  widdow  for  a  browne  ste(e)re,  2- 
ye(a)re  ould,  marked  with  a  halfe  penny  under  the  left  eare,  and  a 
half  pen(n)y  uppon  the  same  eare,  and  (a)  hollow  cropp  on  the  right 
eare,  and  (branded  with)  A  on  the  right  home. 

John  served  on  a  jury,  December  4,  1668,  on  the  inquest  of  the 
death  of  George  Miller,  his  fellow  townsman.  The  verdict  he 
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agreed  with  was  that  Miller’s  death  was  caused  by  the  kick  of  his 
own  horse,  which  he  had  worked  up  by  his  “provoking.” 

Peregrine  Stanborough,  of  Southampton,  sold  to  John  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1669,  the  homestead  that  was  owned  by  Thomas  Osborn,  jr. , 
a  year  before.  Below  is  the  conveyance  of  his  estate  by  deed: 

Bee  it  knowne  to  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Peregrine  Stan- 
brough.  Inhabitant  of  Sakkobannak  within  the  confines  of  South¬ 
ampton,  in  the  east  riding  of  New  yorkshire.  Heave,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  Ali(e)nated  and  sould  to  John  Stretton,  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  all  my  right,  title  and  propriety  in  my  house,  together  with  the 
Home  Lott  and  Addition,  consisting  of  nine  Akers  of  Land,  more 
or  Less,  and  ha(l)fe  the  barne,  all  and  every,  of  which  formerly  I 
bought  of  Thomas  osborne,  Junear,  of  Easthampton,  and  A  third  part 
of  *  the  commonage,  which  belonged  to  the  (a)foresaid  Allot¬ 
ment;  Also  all  priviledges,  immunityes  and  (ap) purtances,  Appartain- 
ing  to  the  (a)foresaid  Lott  and  ad(d)ition,  my  interest  in  the  wheale 
(fishing)  and  in  the  Mill  at  Easthampton,  being  excepted  in  this,  our 
agreement.  Know  yee  Also  that  I  doe  in  behalfe  of  myselfe,  my 
Heires,  executers,  and  assignes,  give  unto  the  (a)foresaid  John  Stret¬ 
ton,  his  Haighers,  executors,  and  assignes  full  and  free  possession  of 
the  Al(l)otment,  aforesaid.  To  Heve  And  To  Hould  the  same  as 
his  proper  Right  forever  against  any  claimes  of  any  parson,  or  parsons 
for  mee,  or  in  my  name  whomsoever,  and  have  given  the  (a)fore- 
said  John  possession  boath  by  twigg  and  turfe. 

In  confirmation  of  the  premises,  I  have  sett  to  my  hand  and  seale. 
— peregrine  Stanbrough  (  L  S). — Signed  and  delivered  in  the  (pre)s- 
en(ce)  of  us,  Tho(mas)  Jeames  (and)  Kath(arine)  James. — Octo¬ 
ber  the  first.  Anno  Domi(nt),  1669,  and  in  the  20th  year  of  our  Sou- 
(v)aragin  Lord  Charles  the  second.  King  of  great  Brittaine,  &c. 

This  agreement  was  owned  by  boath  partyes  before  mee,  John 
Mulford,  Justice  of  the  peace  of  Easthampton. — A  True  Record  by 
me,  Samuell  Mulford,  Recorder. 

It  was  agreed,  at  the  town  meeting  of  December  21,  1669,  that: 

Samuell  Brookes,  John  Stretton,  Thomas  Osborne  and  John  Osborne 
shall  run  vpp  *  (the)  land  (to)  even  w(i)th  John  Osborn(  )s  lott, 
that  is  alreadie  fenced,  w(i)th  every  man(’)s  breadth  of  his  lott,  and 
to  Abate  soe  much  in  the  next  Devision  of  land,  prejudiceing  noe 
highway. 

Goodman  Meachem  received  on  May  31,  1670,  a  notice  from 
some  man  in  connection  with  town  matters,  containing  the  following 
warning : 

This  is  to  let  you  vnderstand  that  the  Towne  hath  At(t)acht(ed 
two  barrells  of  Be(e)ffe  that  was  to  remain  in  the  Towne  for  the 
Countrey  (’)s  vse,  [vk.]  that  is  to  say,  for  the  armour  that  you  carri¬ 
ed  away;  A(u)thoritie  Did  see  cause  to  Attach  it  for  the  arm  (our) 
3^,  lOr,  &  for  the  ratte  of  the  Cattell  6s,  k  for  Goodman  ffithian  3s 
for  the  use  of  his  horse  and  a  ringe  of  a  s(c)ithe,  and  the  Charge 
about  it  (is)  3s,  the  be(e)ffe  is  Vallued  at  2£,  5s  a  barrell,  and  it 
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was  At(t)acht(ed)  in  Goodman  Talmage’s  hand,  but  in  Case  you 
returne  the  armour  again  hither,  wee  are  readie  to  bee  accountable  to 
you  for  it,  and  if  you  send  the  armor  before  the  next  killinge  time, 
you  shall  have  yo(u)r  paie  then  for  them  Is  more  for  cartinge 
Downe  a  barrell  of  beefe  to  the  water(’)s  side  that  was  in  Goodman 
Talmage(’)s  hand.  This  is  to  give  you  to  vnderstand  that  the  Con¬ 
stable  (had)  at(t)acht(ed)  one  barrell  of  beefe  att  2^,  lOr,  in  the 
hand  of  John  Stratton,  and  ISr  in  Tallow  for  want  of  2  acres  of 
ground,  in  that  w(hi)ch  you  sould  (to)  the  said  John  Stretton  for 
eight  acres  and  a  halfe,  and  it  was  never  laid  out  for  noe  more  than 
six  acres  and  a  halfe,  being  uppon  the  easterne  plaine  betwe(e)ne 
Mr.  Mulford(’)s  &  John  Hand(’)s  lott(s),  and  if  you  please  * 
come,  or  send  any  one  to  act  in  yo(u)r  place  in  the  business  w  (i)th  as 
much  expedition  as  may  bee  for  I  am  a  great  Deale  more  Damnified. 

John  had  an  agreement  with  John  Osborn,  brother  of  our  Thom¬ 
as,  junior,  on  the  exchange  of  land  pieces,  and  had  them  entered  on 
record,  June  20,  1670,  to  read: 

John  osborne  hath  lett  the  said  John  Stretton  have  a  parsed  of 
Land  (i)n  Wa(in)scott,  being  eleven  Poale(s)  and  tenn  f(ee)t  in 
breadth  and  *  length,  as  the  lotts  ere  laid  out,  and  the  land,  lying 
by  the  said  John  Stretton(’)s  land;  also  the  said  John  osborne(’)s 
run(n)ing  over  the  South  end  of  the  said  John  osborn(')s  land 
downe  to  the  pond,  and  the  said  John  osborne  hath  of  the  said  John 
Stretton  a  parsed  of  land  *  (in)  wainscotte,  which  land  lyes  be- 
tweene  two  parsels  of  land  of  John  Osborn,  being  twelve  poale(s) 
and  tenn  feet  in  breadth. 

Another  agreement  on  exchange  of  land  between  John  Stratton 
and  Thomas  Dimond  was  made  on  December  3,  1670,  as  per  en¬ 
try  in  record : 

Memorandum  that  John  Stratton,  Seniour,  and  Thomas  Diamont 
hath  exchanged  a  p(ar)sed  of  land,  one  with  another,  as  ffodoweth: 
[viz.]  That  the  said  John  Stratten  Do(e)th  exchange  and  Make 
over  vnto  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Diamont  4  ackers  of  land  on  the 
little  plaine,  more  or  les(s)e,  bounded  with  the  highway  on  the  east 
and  the  beach  South,  *  Thomas  Talmage,  his  land,  on  the  West, 
and  Richard  Stratten,  his  land.  North;  alsoe  one  p(ar)sed  of  land 
more,  containing  2  ackers  and  3  quarters,  bee  it  more  or  les(s)e, 
bounded  with  the  Towne(’)s  on  the  little  plaine  west,  and  the 
beach  South,  *  Thomas  Diamont,  his  land.  East,  and  The  fence, 
as  it  now  standeth  towards  Georgica  (pond)  North.  In  consideration 
of  this  aforesaid  land,  the  said  Thomas  Diamont  do(e)th  exchange 
and  deliver  upp  unto  the  aforesaid  John  Stratten  A  sertaine  tract  of 
land  of  the  little  lotts  to  hook  pond,  containinge  (  )  ackers,  be  it 

more  or  lesse,  bounded  by  the  said  John  Stratten ('s  land)  East,  and 
the  Calf  pasture  North,  *  William  Myller(s)  West,  and  the  Cove 
South;  Alsoe  one  acker  more  of  the  little  lots,  which  the  said 
Thomas  Diamont  purchased  of  shamgar  hand,  being  bounded  with 
the  hook  pond  on  the  East  and  North,  *  Thomas  Osborne ('s 
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land)  on  the  West,  and  the  highway  and  beach  South.  Th(e) 
above  written  exchange,  we,  the  above  written  p(ar)ties  have,  each 
of  us,  delivered  up  whatever  right  and  Title,  one  to  another,  to 
themselves,  or  their  heirs  for  ever. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  lurking  in  a  certain  towns¬ 
man’s  mind,  and  probably  in  several  others’,  that  John  did  really 
purchase  some  time  long  before  two  home  lots  from  Stephen  Hand, 
and  to  put  a  quietus  to  it,  he  asked  Mr.  Hand  to  appear  before 
Justice  John  Mulford  on  December  12,  1670,  to  verify  in  the  record 
his  ownership  from  his  own  lips: 

The  2  whom  (home)  lott(s),  which  John  Stratten  bought  of 
Steuen  Hand,  as  may  appear  in  page  72  [Book  B]  *  (are) 
owned  and  acknowledged  to  bee  sould  by  the  said  Steuen  Hand  vnto 
the  aforesaid  John  Stratten  before  me,  John  Mulford,  Justice  of  the 
peace. — The  12th  of  December,  1670. 

By  vote  of  May  30,  1672,  the  town  agreed : 

That  Mr.  John  Mulford,  *  Mr.  Thomas  James  and  Jere- 
myah  Conkling  shall  have  their  land  laid  out,  according  to  (the) 
agre(e)ment  made  *  (between)  the  Towne  and  those  three 
men,  *  *  (as)  elsewhere  spesified,  and  to  that  end  the 
Towne  ha(s)  appointed  on  (its)  part  2  men  *  to  lay  out  this 
land,  nam(e)ly,  Mr.  Thomas  Backer  and  Thomas  Osborne,  Junior, 
and  the  other  2  men,  ap(p)ointed  by  Mr.  John  Mulford,  Mr.  James 
and  Jeremiah  Conkling  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  land,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  *  (are)  John  Stratten  and  Thomas  Talmage. 

Later  the  land  agreed  upon  was  to  be: 

Above  the  Indyan  well  plaine  in  the  wood,  being  and  being  eight 
score  pole(s)  one  waie,  and  Nyne  score  &  foure  pole(s)  the  other 
way,  bounded  Southward  by  the  highway  that  lies  att  the  he(a)dds 
of  the  lotts  of  the  plaine,  and  the  other  waies.  Bounded  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Common  (land)  and  marked  with  trees. 

The  town  at  its  meeting  on  September  24,  1672,  discussed  on  a 
piece  of  land  it  bought  from  Mrs.  Alice  Corner,  and  introduced  the 
following  resolution : 

Whereas,  there  was  not  long  since  a  parsed  of  land  procured  by 
the  towne  of  Mrs.  Al(i)ce  Codner,  yt  was  her  addition  (of)  land, 
belonging  and  addjoyning  to  some  part  of  her  home  lott  in  exchang(e) 
for  land  about  the  westward  bounds  of  the  towne,  and  this  land,  soe 
procured  by  the  towne,  was  to  make  a  highway,  at  least  *  some 
part  of  it,  and  the  towne  haveing  graunted  vnto  John  Stratten,  Se¬ 
nior,  And  Thomas  Dyamend,  Seni(o)r,  some  part  of  the  (a)foresaid 
land  procured  by  the  towne  from  Mrs.  Al(i)ce  Codner,  which  (the) 
said  land  is  to  remaine  to  the  said  John  Stretten  &  Thomas  Dya¬ 
mend,  and  their  heires,  or  assignes  forever,  as  it  is  now  laid  out  to 
them  vppon  these  Conditions  Hollowing,  vi%. :  that  the  said  John 
Stretten  &  Thomas  Dyamend  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
ke(e)pe  upp  &  mayntaine  a  good  (and)  Sufficient  fence,  every  (one) 
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of  them  against  the  highway,  for  to  secure  themselves  from  all  Dam¬ 
age  Done  by  any  cattell,  whatever  unruly  cattell  only  excepted,  and 
this  fence  they  are  to  make  the  whole  length  of  the  highway,  not  In¬ 
trenching  uppon  the  highway,  but  the  highway  is  to  remaine  six 
pole(s)  &  6  f(ee)te  in  breadth,  as  is  now  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
same,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  yt  soe  cattell  may  have  free  passage 
to  and  fro(m)  in  the  way  at  all  times  as  occa(s)ion  may  bee. 

It  seems  there  was  some  sort  of  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  mag¬ 
istrate  at  the  town  meeting  of  August  22,  1673,  for  the  following  per¬ 
sons,  “chosen  by  Prox(i)es  for  Magistrates  by  the  Towne  of  East- 
hampton  :  Mr,  John  Mulford,  1st  vote;  Lieutenant  Thos.  Talmage, 
ye  2d  vote;  John  stretten,  sen(io)r,  ye  3d  vote;  Richard  stretten,  ye 
4th  vote."  Evidently,  they  were  all  declared  elected  as  magistrates. 

John  brought  an  action  on  April  19,  1676,  before  the  “Constable 
and  Overseers"  against  Stephen  Hand  and  Benjamin  Conkling 
“Conserning  a  Voyage  toward  New  Yorke  with  ye  Coullers  & 
Co(m)my (s)sions  to  the  Dutch." 

For  whale  hunting  the  town  desired  the  help  of  the  Montauk 
Indians.  It  seems  the  town  prepared  an  agreement  on  March  9, 
1675,  but  it  was  abruptly  dropped  when  about  a  third  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  written.  Later  another  agreement  was  drawn  up  on 
December  27,  1677,  with  the  same  Indians.  John  was  among  four 
‘Inhaby  (t)ants  upon  Easthampton,  uppon  the  East  ridding  of  York¬ 
shire,  on  Long  Island,  (as)  one  p(ar)tie,  and  the  Indians  the  other 
party,"  agreeing: 

That,  upon  Consideration,  ye  Englishmen,  afores(ai)d.  Doe  pro¬ 
vide  boates,  warpes  and  Irons  for  vs,  the  afores(ai)d  Indians,  whose 
names  are  here  under-scribed,  &  doe  let  vs  goe  (as)  halfe  share 
men  with  them,  that  is  to  say,  halfe  ye  blubber  &  half  ye  whale  bone, 
as  agreede  uppon  in  a  former  writing  betwe(e)ne  vs  [most  of  vs], 
bearinge  Date  Aprill  15,  1675,  wee,  ye  afores(ai)d  Indians,  doe 
engage  ourselves  to  goe  to  sea  from  yeare  to  yeare  at  all  seasonable 
times  for  these,  our  Co-partners,  a  whale  kil(l)ing  till  wee  have  dis¬ 
charged  to  their  satisfaction  all  former  arreares,  or  Debts  we  stand 
engaged  to  them,  &  (we)  shall  not  take  advantage  of  them  to  defraud 
or  Deceiv^e  them  in  ye  Due  performance  of  what  wee  stand  engaged 
to  them  by  former  agre(e)ments  uppon  any  pretence  whatsoever; 
wee  alsoe  engage  to  ye  afores(ai)d  English  men,  our  Co-partners,  yt 
what  goods,  any  or  all  of  them,  shall  supply  vs  with  all  necessary  for 
setting  forth  this  winter;  the  Oyle,  or  bone  wee  get  this  yeare,  shall 
bee  for  the  payment  of  ye  same,  &  soe  from  yeare  to  yeare  till  all  old 
debts  bee  discharged.  In  witnes(s)  &  Confirmation  hereof,  we  set 
to  our  hands  &  Seales,  Decemb(er)  27,  Ann(o)  Dom(ini),  1677. — 
(Signed),  Weunnahum  [of  Shelter  Island,  for  the  Indians],  (in  the 
office  of)  Justice  John  Mulford,  Senior,  (assisted  by  his  son)  John 
Mulford,  Junior. 
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As  one  of  the  overseers  John’s  name  was  on  a  notice  posted  on 
March  29,  1678,  calling  attention  of  the  sheep  raisers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  order : 

Wee,  ye  Constable  &  Overseers,  have  Ordered  yt  hence  forth 
those  yt  take  ye  flock  of  sheep  to  yard  them,  or  put  them  in  their 
Closiers  for  ye  benifit  of  Dung,  shall  pay  two  shillings  (and)  six 
pence  for  every  night  soe  taken  &  Carefully  to  secure  them  from 
Dammage,  &  whatever  los(s)  or  Damage  Do(e)th  appeare,  shall 
make  good  to  the  Owners  of  such  sheepe  as  are  lost,  or  Damnyfied; 
and  any  that  Do(e)th  Desire  the  flock  &  will  give  six  pence  more 
by  the  night  th(a)n  another  Exce(e)ding  this  Order  shall  have 
them;  the  pay  must  bee  in  such  specia  as  to  satisfie  the  sheppard  for 
his  ke(e)  ping  the  flock,  &  noe  man  shall  take  them  from  the  shep¬ 
pard  till  such  seasonable  time  to  lodge  the  sheepe.  —  (Signed),  Ben. 
Conkling,  John  Stretton,  Tho.  Chatfield,  Jeremyth  Conkling  (and) 
Ben.  Osborne. 

The  southern  part  of  the  town  being  in  want  of  a  grinding  mill  for 
the  need  of  families  located  there,  John  was  among  twenty-five  men 
who  signed  a  petition,  on  August  5,  1678,  and  circulated  it  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  mill  to  be  run  by  horse  power. 

John  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  a  short  cut  passage  to  a  certain 
place  where  he  wished  to  go  by  driving  across  the  private  land  of 
Thomas  Dymond  “in  ye  little  plaine.”  For  this  offence  Dymond 
brought  a  suit,  on  August  12,  1678,  against  John  for  damage  done  to 
the  value  of  forty  shillings.  The  decision  of  the  town  court  in  the 
case  was  as  follows : 

The  Constable  &  Overseers  have  seriously  Considered  the  case,  as 
it  *  (has)  be(e)ne  presented  to  ym  (them)  &  ye  pl(ain)t(iff  * 
who)  warned  the  Defendant  not  to  pass  with  carts  &  horses  over  ye 
s(ai)d  pl(ain)t(iff’s)  ground  &  ye  Defendant,  by  his  owne  acknowl¬ 
edgement,  *  (he  had)  gone  over  the  s(ai)d  land  since  his  being 
warned  to  the  Contrarie,  &  therefore  the  Towne  Court  doe  find  for 
ye  pl(ain)t(iff)  five  shillings  (for)  Damage,  &  the  Court  Charge. 

John’s  brother  Richard  had  already  departed  from  this  earth  some¬ 
time  before  August  24,  1675,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  widow  by  will 
dated  April  7,  1674.  John  and  the  widow’s  father  were  named  as 
“overseers  of  the  will.”  The  widow  was  contemplating  remarriage 
in  1679,  and  desired  that  the  overseers  would  see  to  it  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  father’s  will,  as  submitted  in 
record  dated  January  10,  1678: 

Know  all  men  by  theise  presents,  yt  whereas,  I,  Elizabeth  Stret- 
(t)on,  of  Easthampton,  on  Long  Island,  widdow  &  Rel(i)ct  of 
Richard  Stret(t)on,  deceased,  am  by  the  Last  will  and  testament  of 
my  said  deceased  Husband,  bearing  date,  April,  the  seventh,  1674, 
Left  (me)  Sole  Executrix  of  ye  said  Will,  &  whereas,  I  am  Now 
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about  to  dispose  myselfe  in  marriage  againe,  I  doe,  therefore  in  Exe¬ 
cution  of  my  said  trust  Com(m)itted  to  me,  &  to  show  my  Mother¬ 
ly  affection  (for)  his  &  my  Children,  being  young,  by  these  presents, 
reserve  to  myselfe  before  my  marriage,  [viz.]  all  ye  inward  goods, 
Com(m)odities  &  househould  Stuff,  according  to  (the)  Inventory, 
bearing  date,  the27(th)  day  of  aprill,  1676.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

and  whereas,  my  late  beloved  husband  saw  Cause  to  appoynt  my 
father  William  Edwards  &  my  Brother  John  Stretton  to  be  Over¬ 
seers  of  his  last  will,  I  doe,  therefore,  by  theise  pr(e)sents,  make  & 
appoint  them  feofers  (officers)  in  trust,  &  Overseers  to  take  care  of 
my  said  reserved  estate,  yt  is  to  say,  in  Case  my  said  overseers,  or 
ffeofers  shall  see,  or  suspect,  yt  my  said  reserved  estate,  or  any  part 
of  it,  bee  Likely  to  bee  Imbez (z) elled,  then  I  doe  hereby  impower 
my  said  ffeofers,  or  either  of  them,  to  take  into  their  hands  whatever 
is  herein  reserved  to  secure  ye  same  for  my  use,  as  aforesayd;  alsoe, 
in  Case  my  father  William  Edwards  shall  depart  this  Naturall  Life 
before  me,  then  I  doe  hereby  appoint  my  good  friend  Samuel  Mul- 
ford  to  suckeed  in  his  place,  &  in  case  my  Brother  Stretton  die  be¬ 
fore  me,  then  I  doe  hereby  appoint  my  Cousin  John  Stretton  to 
suckseede  him  &  come  in  his  place,  both  with  (power)  fful(l)  & 
ample,  as  my  first  feofers  (trustees)  have. 

There  was  much  fishing  along  the  coast,  and  during  the  long  win¬ 
ter  months  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  whaling  went  on  long 
cruises — from  which  some  never  returned.  John  and  four  other 
men,  it  seems,  were  more  cautious  and  went  to  sea  by  proxy,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  contract  of  April  1,  1679: 

This  agre(e)m(e)nt,  made  betweene  Thomas  James,  Tho(mas) 
Chatfield,  S  en(io)r,  John  Stretton,  Sen(io)r,  &  Tho(mas)  Dia- 
me(n)t,  Sen(io)r,  all  Inhabitants  of  Easthampton,  And  Major  Indi¬ 
an,  of  Montaukut,  whereby  the  said  major  do(e)th  firmely  bind  & 
engage  himselfe  to  goe  to  sea  *  (on)  whale  killing  for  ye  afore¬ 
said  persons  next  winter,  ensueing  from  ye  Date  hereof,  a(s)  priva¬ 
teer,  faithful (l)y  to  performe  att  all  times  and  seasons  till  the  full 
time  bee  over  for  killing  whales,  he  worke(s)  to  his  utmost  abilitie, 
&  carefully  to  preserve  ye  boates.  Irons  &  warpes,  alsoe  to  provide 
another  sufficient  hand,  together  with  himselfe,  to  goe  in  ye  boate 
with  him.  Alloe,  the  aforesaid  persons  doe  undertake  to  provide  a 
good  boate,  oares,  warpes  &  Irons,  sufficient  to  carrie  on  ye  designe 
next  winter,  &  to  allow  ye  said  Major,  the  halfe,  both  of  oyle  & 
bone  he  shall  get,  he  allowing,  according  to  ye  ussuall  price,  for 
what  charge  may  be  conserning  his  part  of  the  same. 

In  Confirmation  hereof,  I  set  to  my  hand  &  seale,  this  31  (st), 
march,  1679.  —  (Signed)  in  (the)  presence  of  us. — Sarah  Stanbo- 
rough,  (her  mark  and)  Humphr(e)y  Indian,  (his  mark)  alias  Ma- 
tompact. — Major  (W  his  mark). 

To  this  was  added  the  signature  of  a  Montauk  Indian,  known  as 
Tobe,  who  agreed  “to  goe  to  sea  next  winter  upon  the  same  terms.” 

Seeing  that  his  share  in  the  partnership  gained  him  not  to  much 
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extent,  John  made  an  independent  contract  with  Harry,  the  Montauk 
Indian,  on  January  6,  1681,  as  indicated  by  entry  in  record: 

Bee  it  knowne  to  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Harry,  Alias 
Quauquaheid,  Indian  of  Montaukut,  doe  firmly  bind  and  engage  my- 
selfe  to  John  Stretton,  Sr.,  of  Easthampton,  upon  Consideration 
that  1  am  Much  indebted  to  him  upon  former  accompts,  and  his 
present  supply  of  my  pr(e)sent  necessity,  doe  I  say,  bind  and  en- 
geadge  myselfe  to  goe  to  sea  awhealing  for  the  said  John  Stretton 
the  next  Winter  after  this  present  instant,  that  is  to  say,  ye  year 
1681.  Naither  will  I  engeadge  myself  to  any  other  parson  upon 
any  accompt  Whatsoever  to  defraud  the  said  John  Stretton  in  the 
premises,  hee  allowing  mee  one  halfe  shear (e),  as  formerly. 

Seeing  how  successful  the  contract  bore  him  out  John  felt  encour¬ 
aged,  so  he  and  his  son  John,  junior,  renewed  the  contract  with  the 
same  Indian  and  another  for  the  whale-hunting  service: 

Bee  it  kn.own  to  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  harry  Indian 
and  Heeler  Indian,  boath  of  us,  do  firmly  bind  and  ingeadge  ourselves 
to  goe  to  sea  for  John  Stretton,  senior,  and  John  Stretton,  junior,  the 
next  winter,  following  the  date  hereof,  to  kill  Wheals,  and  to  have 
halfe  they  gett,  boath  in  oyle  and  boane,  and  to  attend  all  seasons, 
and  to  doe  their  labour  at  sea,  and  on  shoar,  and  to  save  the  craft;  in 
witness  hereof,  wee  doe  sett  to  our  hands  and  seale,  the  day  and  year, 
above  written.  —  (Signed),  Harry  Indian  [his  N  marke]  (and)  Heeler 
Indian  [his  R  mark].^ — Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presen (ce)  of  us, 
Joseph  Stretton  (and)  Corneli(u)s  Stretton. 

Having  had  enough  whales  for  oil  and  bone  and  not  desiring  to 
prosecute  any  more  whale  killing,  John  allowed  Philip  Leek  of  the 
town  to  engage  the  service  of  his  Indians  in  April  of  the  year  for  the 
next  season.  Another  Indian,  known  as  Plate,  was  also  engaged. 
John  and  his  son  Stephen  witnessed  the  drawing  up  of  the  contract. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  April  2,  1681,  John,  with  John  Mulford, 
Junior,  were  elected  overseers  for  the  year.  They  were  still  holding 
the  office,  as  per  reading  in  the  town  record  of  June  26,  1682. 

Vpon  Information  that  Sundry  p(e)rsons  of  this  towne  doe  Not 
only  Clayme  part  of  the  toun(’)s  Land  in  that  place,  which  is  Called 
the  Calfe  pasture,  but  also  have  gon(e)  soe  farr  as  to  stake  it  out  to 
the(i)r  owne  vse  Without  any  Knowledge  or  Consent  of  the  toune 
therr(e),  (it  is)  ther(e)fore,  (for)  the  Constable  &  overseers  to 
Impower  John  Stretton,  Sen.,  &  John  Mulford  to  pluck  up  all  stakes 
that  soe  the  towne  May  Not  be  interrupted  in  their  Qua(e)t  im¬ 
provement  of  the  sayd  p(a)rsells  of  Land,  according  to  the(i)r  In- 
gag(e)m(en)t  w(i)th  *  Tho(mas)  James,  the(i)r  now  Minister. 

John’s  estate  was  valued  by  the  rate  list  of  September  8,  1683,  at 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for 
taxation.  By  it,  it  is  indicated  that  he  owned  thirty  acres  of  land, 
five  oxen,  twenty-nine  cattle,  four  horses,  four  swine  and  thirty-seven 
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sheep.  He  was  on  the  list  of  September  24,  1678,  at  three  hundred 
and  four  pounds,  three  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  also  on  the  list 
of  August  24,  1675,  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  to  pay  for  taxes. 

It  seems  some  sort  of  a  pact  was  formed  between  John  Stratton 
and  Benjamin  Conkling,  son-in-law  of  our  ancestor  John  Mulford,  as 
appears  by  an  agreement,  dated  March  24,  1684: 

Know  all  men  by  theise  pr(e)sents  that  I,  Benjamin  Conkling,  In- 
habitante  in  ye  Towne  of  Easthampton,  doe  bind  &  In(g)age  my- 
selfe  for  a  vallueable  sum  of  money,  or  money  worth  in  hand  re¬ 
ceived,  to  maintaine  all  the  share  of  fence,  belonging  unto  John  Stret- 
ton,  senior,  that  lieth  &  belongeth  to  the  highway  yt  lieth  by  the 
side  of  William  Mulford  ('  )s  house  lott  &  addition  on  ye  one  side,  and 
the  land  yt  did  belong  unto  Rich(ard)  Stratton,  deceased,  on  other 
side;  and  the  fence  do(e)th  lie  in  Three  *  places;  one  parsed 
of  ye  fence  is  on  ye  north  side  of  ye  highway,  next  to  (the)  land  yt 
was  Rich(ard)  Stratton(’)s  &  ye  other  two  parsells  lieth  on  yt  side 
of  ye  highway,  next  to  William  Mulford(')s  land.  All  which  Three 
p(ar)sells  of  fence,  I,  ye  aforesaid  Benjamin  Conckling,  doe  bind 
myself,  my  heires  and  assignes,  to  ke(e)pe  up  &  maintaine  ye  same 
with  the  rest  of  ye  Towne  forever.  And  (I)  doe  ingage  myselfe, 
my  heires  &  assignes,  to  free  ye  afforesaid  John  Stretton,  senior,  his 
heires  &  assignes  from  all  manner  of  Charge  whatever  that  doe, 
or  may  belong,  or  fall  uppon  the  same  forever.  That  is  to  say,  that 
part  of  fence  That  did  belong  unto  John  Stretton,  as  it  is  marked  out 
by  me,  the  aforesaid  Benjamin  Conckling,  &  for  the  performance  of 
the  above  written  premises,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand.  —  (Sign¬ 
ed),  Benjamin  Conckling. 

Apparently  John  had  a  stroke,  and  for  that  reason  he  made  the 
above  bargain,  knowing  that  his  days  were  numbered.  He  made  his 
will  on  August  30,  1684.  He  was  in  his  sixties,  but  not  quite  an  old 
man  when  he  died  sometime  before  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1685. 
His  will  was  proved  before  the  ‘‘Court  of  Sessions,"  held  at  South¬ 
ampton  on  that  date.  One  of  the  witnesses  to  this  will  was  Rev. 
Thomas  James,  who  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  East 
Hampton,  and  father-in-law  of  his  oldest  son,  John.  Following  is  a 
copy  of  his  will,  taken  ad  verbatim: 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  mee,  John  Stratton,  Sen(io)r, 
of  Easthampton,  in  Suffolk  County,  upon  Long  Island,  in  America, 
being  at  this  (the)  present  (time),  through  God(’)s  mercy,  of  per¬ 
fect  mind  and  understanding,  I  give  my  soule  to  God,  who  gave  it, 
and  bequeath  my  body  to  y,e  dust  from  thence  it  came,  and  my 
Estate,  as  followeth: 

1st,  *  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  Sarah  the  south  end  of  my 
house  wholly  from  (ye)  bottom  to  ye  topp  of  it  (for  her  use)  during 
her  life,  and  halfe  (of)  my  house  lott  and  addition  to  it  dureing  her 
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Life,  and  1  give  to  her  dureing  her  Life  halfe  (of)  my  Cloase,  Lying 
by  the  side  of  ye  ground,  called  Hook  pond;  also  my  will  is,  shee 
shall  have  for  her  use  dureing  her  Life  my  piece  of  meadow  I  for¬ 
merly  bought  of  George  Miller,  Sen(io)r,  Lying  at  ye  northwest;  also 
my  will  is,  my  wife,  dureing  her  Life,  shall  have  the  use  of  all  my 
goods  Lying  within  doors,  and  after  all  this,  to  be  disposed  of,  ac¬ 
cording  as  I  appointe  in  this,  my  will. 

2dly^  My  will  is,  my  eldest  son  John  Stratton  shall  have  my  hous(e) 
I  live  in,  and  barne,  [viz.]  one  halfe  of  my  dwelling  hous(e),  being 
the  north  end  of  it,  dureing  his  mother(’)s  Life,  and  after  mine  and 
her  decease,  the  whole  house  shall  be  his  and  his  heires  forevei;  also, 
I  give  to  him  halfe  (of)  my  home  lott  and  the  ad(d)ittion  to  it 
dureing  his  mother(’)s  Life,  and  after  mine  and  her  decease,  the 
whole  lott  and  ad(d)ition  to  it  shall  be  his,  and  his  heires  forever; 
Also,  1  give  to  my  son  Jno  and  his  heires  halfe  (of)  my  Cloase, 
Lying  by  Hook  pond,  that  parte  (being)  next  (to)  Jereimiah  Mil- 
ler(’)s  lott;  Also,  I  give  to  him  and  his  heires  thirteen  Acres  of  land. 
Lying  at  Wainscott,  [viz:]  six  Acres  of  land  to  adjoyne  to  ye  seven 
Acres  I  formerly  gave  him,  this  to  come  down  to  ye  beach;  also,  I 
give  unto  my  son  John  the  nine  Acres  he  hath  already  fenced  in 
Eastward;  also,  I  give  unto  this,  my  son  John,  my  woodland  Lott, 
Lying  by  William  Mulford(’)s  lott  Eastward,  and  (the)  s(ai)d  Mul- 
ford(’s  land)  Westward,  (it)  being  ten  Acres,  or  thereabouts;  Also, 
I  give  unto  my  son  John  and  his  heires,  besides  the  meadow  he  hath 
possession  of,  all  my  meadow  at  Napeack  and  at  Akkabonak;  also,  I 
give  unto  him  halfe  (of)  my  Lott  of  meadow  I  had  of  Jerrimy(ah) 
Conkline,  Lying  at  ye  northwest;  also,  I  give  to  this,  my  son  John, 
com(m)onage  soe  much  as  (it)  comes  to  a  share  of  a  thirteen-acre 
lott,  both  at  ye  Towne  and  at  Montaukut,  be  it  further  known  my 
will  is  that  after  my  decease,  my  son  John  shall  take  possession  of 
halfe  (of)  my  house  and  lott,  at  home,  as  aforesaid,  upon  this  condi¬ 
tion  hee  (should)  deliver  up  the  house  nee  *  [now]  lives  in,  and 
his  home  lott  and  ad(d)tion  to  it,  ye  possession  of  his  brother  (  ) 

Stratton,  as  I  shall  further  appoint. 

3d/y,  I  give  to  my  2d  son  Joseph  fifty  Acres  of  land,  more  or  lesse, 
lying  at  Wainscot,  [viz:]  all  my  land  there  undisposed  of  to  my  son 
John,  as  afores(ai)d;  Also  I  give  unto  him  two  percells  of  meadow 
iand,  one  lying  at  ye  northwest,  the  one  by  the  West  Creek  next 
(to)  Capt.  Talmage(’)s  undivided  meadow,  (and)  the  other  percell, 
lying  with  Capt.  Talmage(’)s  undivided  (land),  this  land,  afore- 
s(ai)d,  I  give  to  him  and  his  heires  forever. 

4ly,  I  give  to  my  3d  son  Stephen  thirty-one  acres  of  land,  lying  in 
ye  woods,  bounded  upon  the  south  by  Robert  Dayton(’)s  lott,  upon 
ye  west  by  William  Mulford(’)s  lott,  and  the  highway  north.  To 
him  and  his  heires  forever.  Also,  I  give  him  six  Acres  of  land 
more  eastward,  lying  upon  the  plaine  near  the  Indian  Well;  Alsoe, 
I  give  unto  him  and  his  heirs  six  acres  and  a  halfe  of  lands,  lying 
upon  the  Eastern  plaine  by  Goodman  Bishop(’)s  lott  upon  the  east; 
I  give  (to)  this,  my  son  Stephen,  that  parcell  of  meadow  *  (of) 
mine,  lying  at  ye  little  Northwest,  by  Samuel  Parson(’)s  meadow; 
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also,  I  give  to  him  halfe  (of)  my  meadow  at  ye  great  nor(th)west, 
Lying  by  Sam(ue)l  Mulford (’ )s  meadow. 

Sly,  I  give  to  my  4th  son  Cornelius  Stratton,  the  house,  home  lott 
and  ad(d)ition  my  son  John  now  lives  upon,  to  him  and  the  heires 
of  his  body  to  take  possession  of  it  at  his  Marriage,  or  after  my  de¬ 
cease;  alsoe,  I  give  unto  him  after  mine  and  my  wife(’)s  decease 
halfe  (of)  my  cloase.  Lying  at  ye  hoock  pond  north;  alsoe,  I  give 
to  this,  my  son  Cornelius  and  his  heires  forever  my  ten-Acre  Cloase, 
Lying  eastward  now  fenced  in.  Lying  by  Stephen  Hedges(’)  lott. 
Also,  I  give  unto  him  six  Acres  of  land  I  bought  formerly  of  Jere¬ 
my  (ah)  Meachem,  lying  by  (the)  s(ai)d  Mulford(' )s  lott  East;  Also, 
one  Acre  of  land.  Lying  south  of  hoock  pond  by  Tho.  Osborne(’)s 
Lott  west;  Alsoe,  I  give  him  three  acres  and  (a)  halfe  more.  Lying 
upon  the  mill  plaines;  also,  I  give  him  a  percell  of  meadow  at  (the) 
little  nor(th)west,  bounded  by  Stephen  Hedges('  lot)  upon  the  south, 
alsoe  halfe  (of)  a  piece  of  a  meadow  at  ye  great  nor(th)west.  Lying  by 
Sam(ue)ll  Mulford(')s  (lot)  South;  also,  another  percell  of  mead¬ 
ow,  Lying  upon  the  East  side  of  (the)  nor(th)west  (district),  the 
part  being  his  brother  John(’s),  as  afores(ai)d;  also,  (the)  percell  of 
meadow,  after  my  wife(')s  decease,  I  bought  of  George  Miller. 

6ly,  I  give  to  my  grandchild  Joseph  Hand  my  three  Acres  and  (a) 
halfe  and  sixteen  pole(s)  of  Land,  Lying  north  of  Samuell  Parson (’)s 
Cloase;  also,  foure  Acres  of  land.  Lying  by  Tho.  Bede(’s)  Lott,  he 
(is)  not  (to)  have  this  land,  aforesaid,  until  he  comes  *  (of)  age, 
neither  shall  hee  alli(e)nate,  or  dispose  of  it  (in)  any  way  without 
ye  advice  and  consent  of  his  father  Stephen  hand,  and  (of)  his 
uncle(s)  John  and  Stephen;  alsoe,  I  give  him  twenty  pounds  out  of 
my  Estate  to  be  paid  him  by  my  executors  one  year  after  mine  and 
(my)  wife(’)s  decease  in  good  currant  pay  and  price,  (and)  he  (is) 
not  to  dispose  of  it  without  (the)  advice  and  consent,  as  afores(ai)d, 
of  his  father  and  my  two  sons. 

7ly,  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Abigaile,  wife  of  Henry  Norris,  ten 
pounds  out  of  my  Estate  to  be  paid  by  my  Executors  after  mine  and 
(my)  wife(’)s  decease  in  good  pay  and  price  currant  within  one 
year,  as  afores(ai)d. 

Sly,  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Rebeka  Bus(h)nell  twenty  pounds 
after  mine  and  (my)  wife(’)s  decease  to  be  paid  her  at  price  currant 
in  good  pay  within  a  year  by  my  Executors. 

9ly,  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Ruth  White  my  negro  girle  called 
hangor,  and  five  pounds  besides  out  of  my  Estate  to  be  paid,  as 
afores(ai)d,  to  my  other  daughters. 

lOly,  I  give  to  my  son  Joseph  Stratton  ten  pounds  out  of  my 
Estate  to  be  paid,  as  aforesaid,  *  my  Daughter (’s  legacy). 

ll(ly),  I  give  to  my  grandchild  Steven  Hand  five  pounds  to  be 
paid  by  my  Executors  in  man(n)er,  as  aforesaid. 

12(  ly)  ,  I  give  to  my  grandchild  Stephen  Hedges  five  pounds  to 
be  paid  in  man(n)er,  as  aforesaid. 

13(ly),  I  give  to  my  son  John,  (after)  all  debts  and  leagacyes  (are) 
paid,  a  d(o)uble  portion  of  my  moveable  goods,  both  within  do«)rs 
and  without,  after  his  mother(’)s  decease. 
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14-(ly)^  I  give  to  my  two  younger  sons  Stephen  and  Cornelius, 
(after)  all  debts  and  leagacyes  (are)  paid,  the  remainder  of  my  move- 
able  goods,  after  their  mother(’)s  decease,  (are)  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  them,  and  the  remainder  of  my  com(m)onage,  I  will, 
(is)  to  be  disposed  of  to  my  three  sons  Joseph,  Stephen,  (and)  Cor¬ 
nelius,  both  *  at  the  towne  and  (at)  montauket. 

15(ly),  Also,  my  will  is,  if  any  of  my  sons,  afores(ai)d,  should 
decease  without  any  heirs  of  their  body  lawfully  begotten,  the  Land 
bequeathed,  as  aforesaid,  to  any  of  them,  shall  goe  to  my  other  sons, 
(who)  shall  survive,  or  their  heires,  to  be  devided  in  equal  shares 
amongest  them,  and  Consideration  being  allowed  for  what  Charges 
hath  been  layd  out,  by  any  one  of  them  upon  the  Land,  afore¬ 
said. 

l6(ly),  My  will  is  my  three  sonns  John,  Stephen  and  Cornelius, 
together  (shall  live)  with  their  mother,  soe  long  as  she  lives,  (and) 
be  made  Executors  of  this,  my  will  and  testament. 

Lastly,  I  desire  Stephen  Hedges  and  Stephen  Hand  to  be  overseers 
of  this,  my  will,  with  due  consideration  to  be  paid  them  by  my 
Executors  for  what  pains  and  Charge(s)  they  may  be  at  Concerning 
it,  and  in  Confirmation  of  this,  my  Will  and  testament,  I  set  to  my 
hand  and  seale,  this  30th  day  of  August,  Anno  Domini,  1684. — 
(Signed),  John  Stratton,  (Seal). — Signed  (and)  Sealed  in  ye  pres¬ 
ence  of  us,  Thomas  James  (and)  Stephen  Hand. 

The  said  Stephen  Hand  was  Sworn  in  Court — in  Southampton, 
this  16th  day  of  March,  1685/6,  that  he  saw  the  testator  sign  this 
instrument,  as  his  Last  Will  and  Testament;  also,  (the  )  s(ai)d 
Thomas  James,  one  of  the  witnesses  (who)  Subscribed  to  this  will 
within  written,  made  oath  before  me  that  hee  saw  the  said  John  Strat¬ 
ton  sipn  and  seale  this  Instrument  as  his  Will  and  testament. — John 
Ho  w  ell,  J  ustice. 

The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  appraised  at  “(^)  145: 14:06,”  by 
Stephen  Hand  and  Stephen  Hedges,  and  submitted  in  court  at  South¬ 
ampton  on  March  16,  1686,  to  be  recorded.  By  the  inventory  it  is 
known  that  he  had  “2  negro(es)  and  (a)  child,”  valued  at  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  which  indicates  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men, 
who  owned  servants.  One  of  these  he  willed  to  his  daughter  Ruth 
White,  a  negress  named  Hager,  and  the  other  two,  according  to  the 
family  tradition,  were  given  their  freedom. 

As  there  are  three  sets  of  records  in  the  town  book,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  land  possessions,  the  first  two  being  almost  similar,  we 
incorporate  in  this  compilation  the  second  and  the  third.  The  latter 
speaks  of  the  allotments  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs,  containing  an 
eighteen-acre  lot,  which  comprises  the  home  lot  and  plains,  with 
all  privileges  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  such  an  allotment,  as 
follows : 

Imprimis:  the  home  lot  with  the  addition,  containing  ten  acres,  be 
it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Thomas  Talmage(’s)  *  lot  North, 
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and  the  street  East,  and  the  widow  Hand's  lot  South  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  (age)  West, 

Secondly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  little  plain,  containing  four 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Richard  Stratton’s  (lot)  and 
Steven  Osborn‘e(’s)  North,  and  the  highway  East  and  South  &  Tal- 
mage(’s)  *  lot  West. 

Thirdly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  mill  plain,  containing  four  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highway  North  &  South,  and 
George  Myller’s  lot  West,  and  Willyam  Mulford's  lot  East. 

Fourthly,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  East  plain,  containing  seven  acres 
and  a  half,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  the  highway  North  & 
South,  &  Willyam  Barnes (’ )  lot  West  and  Nathaniell  Bishop’s  lot  East. 

Fifthly,  one  parcel  of  woodland,  lying  Eastward,  containing  nine 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  by  the  highway  North  &  South, 
and  Mr.  Mulford’s  lot  East,  and  Benjamin  Price (’s)  *  lot  West. 

Sixthly,  a  second  home  lot,  containing  six  acres,  be  it  more  or  less, 
bounded  with  the  street  North  &  Robert  Dayton’s  lot  East,  and  the 
Common  (land)  South  &  West. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  meadow  being  his  first  division  in  Accobonuk, 
containing  one  acre  (and)  three  quarters  and  eight  poles,  be  it  more 
or  less,  bounded  with  Mr.  Mulford(’s  land)  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
woods  on  the  other  side. 

And  one  parcel  of  meadow  more  on  (the)  Accobonok  neck,  con¬ 
taining  two  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Mr.  Mulford’s  lot 
on  the  one  side,  and  Samuell  Parsons(’)  on  the  other  side. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  at  the  Nor(th)west,  containing  three  acres 
and  a  half  and  sixteen  pole(s),  bounded  with  Mr.  Mulford’s  lot  on 
the  one  side,  and  Samuell  Parsons(’)  on  the  other  side. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  meadow  at  the  Nor (th)  west,  being  formerly 
Mr.  Lion  Gardiner (’s)  and  Mr.  James (’)  which  he  hath  exchanged 
with  Jeremyah  Conkling  for  his  meadow  in  the  neck  at  Accobonuk, 
and  another  parcel  in  the  second  division  at  Accobonuk,  bounded 
with  Willyam  Hedges(’  land)  East,  and  Thomas  Osborne,  Jr(’s)., 
on  the  West. 

One  parcel  of  meadow  more  at  the  Nor(th)west,  which  he  had  of 
George  Myller,  bounded  with  Steven  Hedges (’  land)  on  the  South¬ 
west,  and  Thomas  Osborne(’)  Northeast,  the  creek  Nor(th)west, 
and  the  woods  Southeast.  The  land,  above  mentioned,  that  was 
exchanged  between  John  Stretton  &  Jeremyah  Conkling  at  the 
Nor  (th)  west,  being  thus  bounded  with  Steven  Hedges’  land  Nor(th)- 
ward  and  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfield(’s)  Southward,  and  the  creek 
West,  and  the  swamp  and  woods  East,  and  containeth  nine  acres 
and  sixteen  poles,  more  or  less. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  meadow  at  the  Nor(th)west,  granted  by  the 
Town  to  the  aforesaid  John  Strat(t)on,  as  (a)  part  of  his  share  of 
waste  meadow,  bounded  by  the  creek  East,  and  Thomas  Talmage(’s) 

*  land  Southward,  and  the  Woods  and  the  beach  Nor(th)ward. 

Also,  the  meadow  that  lieth  Westward  his  land,  *  above  men¬ 
tioned,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Town  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Island,  (which)  was  granted  by  the  Town  unto  the  aforesaid  John 
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Stretton  &  Thomas  Talmage,  as  (a)  part  of  their  proportions  of 
(the)  waste  meadow  to  be  divided  between  them. 

Also,  ten  acres  and  a  half,  more  or  less,  at  Waynscut,  bounded  by 
John  Ed  wards(’  land)  East,  William  Barnes (’)  West,  and  the 
woods  North,  and  the  beach  South. 

And  also,  two  acres  and  a  half,  more  or  less,  added  to  his  home 
addition  land,  bounded  by  Thomas  Talmage(’s)  North,  theCommon- 
(land)  West,  and  the  land  that  Mrs.  Codner  exchanged  with  the 
Town  for  a  highway  South,  which  land  is  (a)  part  of  a  third  division. 

And  also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  which  he  had  of  the  Town  by 
agreement  for  fencing  (a)  part  of  the  highway,  which  land  the  Town 
procured  of  Mrs.  Al(i)ce  Codner  in  exchanged  for  land  at  Wainscut, 
and  it  containeth  two  acres  and  a  halfe,  more  or  less,  in  the  whole 
length,  *  and  bounded  North  by  his  own  addittion  land.  East  by 
Mrs.  Codner’ s  home  lot,  part  of  it.  South  by  the  highuay,  and  West 
by  the  Common  (land). 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more  at  Wainscut,  being  (a)  part  of  a 
third  division,  which  he  had  of  William  Barnes  in  exchange  for  land 
upon  the  Eastern  plain  toward  the  Indian  well,  and  it  containeth  about 
six  acres  and  a  half,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  some  land  that  did  for¬ 
merly  belong  to  Mr.  Bond’s  allotment  West,  and  his  own  land  East, 
and  South  by  the  beach. 

And  one  parcel  more  of  land  at  Wainscut,  being  (a)  part  of  a 
third  division,  which  he  had  of  John  Edwards  in  exchange  for  land 
on  the  Eastern  plain  toward  the  Indian  well,  containing  about  five 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  the  beach  South,  and  his  own  land 
West,  and  (the)  land  that  did  formerly  belong  to  Goodman  Bishop, 
but  now  in  the  possession  of  Samuell  Brookes  East. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more  at  Wainscut,  being  (a)  part  of  a  3d  di¬ 
vision,  which  he  had  of  John  Osborne  in  exchange  for  some  land  that 
lay  next  to  John  Osborne’s  land,  and  it  containeth  about  two  acres 
and  a  half,  more  or  less,  bounded  South  by  the  beach,  and  Wainscut 
pond  West,  and  John  Osborne’s  land  North,  and  his  own  land  East. 

And  also,  one  parcel  of  land  more  at  Wainscut,  being  a  fourth 
division,  containing  about  twenty-four  acres,  more  or  less,  lying  in 
the  woods  between  Jorgke  pond  and  Wainscut  pond,  the  plain  land 
Southward  joining  to  it,  and  Nor(th)ward  by  the  Common  (land). 
Eastward  by  Samuell  Brook(’s)  *  part  of  it,  and  some  part  of  it 
is  bounded  Eastward  by  a  parcel  of  (the)  Common  land,  and  West¬ 
ward  by  some  land  which  was  and  did  formerly  belong  to  Thom.as 
Osborne,  Ju(’)r. ,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Stretton, 
se(nio)r,  in  exchange  for  land  upon  the  Nor (th) west  woodland  near 

*  the  Town,  *  which  (the)  land  containeth  seven  acres  and 
thirty-one  poles,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  John  Osborne(  s)  land 
West,  and  his  land,  above  mentioned.  East  and  South,  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  (land)  North. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  meadow  at  Napeake,  which  is  (a)  part  of  his 
proportion  of  (a)  waste  meadow,  containing  about  one  acre,  more  or 
less,  bounded  by  Thomas  Osborn,  Sr.  (’s  land)  Nor(th)ward,  (and) 
John  Osborn (’s  land)  Westward,  as  far  as  grass  is  to  be  cut. 
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And  one  parcel  of  land,  which  he  had  of  Jeremyah  Conkling  in 
exchange  between  the  two,  containing  fourteen  acres,  more  or  less, 
and  to  receive  it  in  a  final  issue  without  any  f(u)rther  trouble  between 
them,  and  bounded  South  and  North  by  the  high  way(s)  and  Mr. 
John  Mulford’s  land  West,  and  William  Mulford’s  land  East.  This 
exchange(d  land)  was  owned  (acknowledged)  by  both  parties  before 
Mr.  John  Mulford,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

By  a  third  set  in  the  town  records  is  the  record  of  the  land  tracts 
he  bought  from  Jeremiah  Meachem,  ‘‘as  by  a  bill  of  sale  may  ap¬ 
pear  with  the  several  parcels,  where  it  lieth  with  the  bounds  of  it,  as 
it  doth  hereafter  follow": 

Imprimis:  three  acres  (i)n  the  little  plain,  more  or  less,  bounded 
by  John  Hand's  land  East,  the  highway  and  (the)  beach  South,  and 
some  of  the  Town's  land  West,  and  Georgica  pond  North. 

And  also,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  great  plain,  containing  three 
acres  and  a  half,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Ben(j)amyn 
Price('s)  *  land  West,  and  the  highway  North,  (and)  Richard 
Stretton(')s  land  East,  and  the  beach  South. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  on  the  Eastern  plain,  containing  six  acres 
and  a  half,  more  or  less,  bounded  with  John  Hand’s  lot  West,  and  the 
highway  North,  (and)  John  Mulford’s  lot  East,  and  the  beach  South. 

F(u)rther,  one  parcel  more  on  the  Eastern  plain,  containing  two 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  with  Mr.  Thomas  Backer's  land 
East,  and  Georg(e)  Myller’s  land  west,  and  the  beach  South,  and  the 
Humma(c)k  of  trees  or  (the)  present  Com^mon  (land)  North.  This 
last  parcel  of  land  here  is  a  mistake  in  the  entering,  and  do(e)th  not 
belong  unto  the  aforesaid  John  Stretton,  which  is  only  two  acres,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  writing  crossed.  [Crossed  in  original]. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more  in  the  woods,  being  a  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  land  Eastward,  containing  eight  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded 
by  Joshuah  Garlick(’)s  land  East  and  Andrew  Myller’s  land  West, 
and  the  highways  South  and  North. 

And  one  parcel  of  meadow  at  Accabounk  in  the  second  division, 
containing  one  acre  and  three  quarters,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded 
by  Willyam  Edwards (’  land)  North,  and  the  creek  East,  and  Roberd 
Dayton  (’s  land)  West. 

Also,  one  parcel  more  at  Accabonuk,  being  the  first  division,  con¬ 
taining  one  acre  and  three  quarters,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Rob¬ 
erd  Dayton (’s  land)  South,  and  Willyam  Edwards(')  North,  (and) 
Willyam  Barnes(')  East,  and  the  woods  West. 

And  one  parcel  of  meadow  at  the  Nor(th)west,  containing  three 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Willyam  Edwards(')  land  on  the 
North,  and  Benjamyn  Price(’s)  on  the  South,  the  beach  and  (the) 
sea  West,  and  the  woods  East. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  upland  at  Waynscut,  containing  eight  acres, 
more  or  less,  bounded  by  Thomas  Osborn,  S(enio)r(’s)  *  land 
Eastward,  and  so  it  runneth  narrow  to  the  beach  butting  against  the 
pond  and  the  beach,  and  the  Common  (land)  Nor(th)ward,  and 
Richard  Shaw(’s  land)  on  the  Nor(th)west. 
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And  one  parcel  of  land  Eastward,  containing  six  acres,  more  or 
less,  bounded  by  Thomas  Osborn,  Sen(io)r('s)  *  land  Eastward, 
and  Richard  Shaw('s)  West,  and  the  beach  South,  (and)  the  woods 
and  (the)  Common  (land)  North. 

As  also  nine  acres  of  the  little  lott  more  or  less,  (of  which  a) 
part  of  it  was  his  own  granted  to  him  by  the  town,  and  (a)  part  of  it 
he  bought  of  several  men,  *  namely,  Samuel!  Parsons,  Richard 
Stretton,  Richard  Brookes,  Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Backer, 
*  Nathaniell  Bishop  and  *  others,  &  bounded  by  (a)  part 
of  Hooke  pond  South  and  East,  and  the  highway  and  (the)  Calf 
pasture  North,  and  Thomas  Dyament(’s  land)  West,  which  land 
of  Thomas  Dyament,  being  five  acres  and  three  quarters,  more  or 
less,  the  aforesaid  John  Stretton  had  of  Thomas  Dyament  in  ex¬ 
change  for  land  on  the  little  plain,  being  in  *  several  places,  and 
th(ese)  five  acres  (and)  three  quarters,  being  thus  bounded  East  (by) 
the  afore-mentioned  land,  and  South  by  some  part  of  Hooke  pond, 
the  highway  and  (the)  Calf  Pasture  North,  and  George  Miller’s 
land  West;  as  also  one  acre,  more  or  less,  he  had  of  Thomas  Dya¬ 
ment  in  exchange  for  (a)  part  of  this  aforesaid  land  uppon  the  little 
plain,  and  this  one  acre,  being  bounded  by  Hooke  pond  East  and 
North,  and  by  some  land  formerly  in  the  hand(s)  of  Mr.  Bond  but 
now  in  the  possession  of  Tho.  Osborne,  Jr.,  West,  (and)  the  high¬ 
way  and  beach  South. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  being  (a)  part  of  a  fourth  division, 
being  woodland  on  the  Nor(th)west  near  *  the  Town,  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-five  acres  and  half,  more  or  less,  some  part  of  it  belongeth 
to  that  which  was  Goodman  Meachem’s  allotment,  and  some  part 
of  it  do(e)th  belong  to  John  Stretton’ s  *  (own)  allotment,  and 
some  part  of  it  did  belong  unto  the  allotment  that  formerly  was  in  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Osborne,  Jr.,  and  from  him  to  Perrigrine  Stanbor- 
rough,  and  sold  by  the  said  Peregrine  unto  John  Stretton,  Sr.,  as  by 
a  bill  of  sale  more  fully  may  appear,  all  which  land,  being  thus  bound¬ 
ed  Southward  by  Robert  Dayton (’s  land),  and  William  Mulford(’s) 
Westward,  and  the  highway  Nor(th)ward,  and  John  Stretton’s 
second  home  lot  Eastward. 

Also,  one  parcel  of  land  more,  *  being  (a)  part  of  a  fourth 
division  (and)  being  on  the  Northeast  end  of  the  Town,  containing 
three  acres  and  a  half  and  thirty  pole(s),  more  or  less,  and  bounded 
by  the  present  Common  (land)  Nor (th)  ward,  and  Jeremyah  Conck- 
ling(’s  land)  Westward,  and  Samuel  Parsons’  land  Southward,  and 
John  Parsons’  land  Eastward. 

And  one  parcel  more  of  land,  which  the  said  John  Stretton  had  of 
Arther  Cressy  in  exchange  for  a  second  home  lot,  containing  four 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  by  Philip  Leeke(’s  land)  Eastward, 
and  Southward  by  the  highway  that  goeth  towards  the  Eastern  plain, 
and  Westward  by  some  land  belonging  to  Thomas  Talmage  and 
Steven  Hedges,  where  Thomas  Bee  and  John  Richeson  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  (time)  liveth,  and  Nor(th)ward  by  some  land  formerly  apper¬ 
taining  to  Mr.  Thomas  Backer. 

As  indicated  by  the  will,  the  town  records  and  the  rate  lists,  John 
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acquired  considerable  real  estate,  which  he  divided  among  his  chil¬ 
dren,  each  receiving  a  comfortable  legacy.  His  wife  was  given 
“the  south  end  of  my  house  wholly  from  (the)  bottome  to  ye  topp 
of  it  (for  her  use)  during  her  life,"  which  was  to  become  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  oldest  son  John  at  her  death. 

As  John  Stretton,  Senior,  John  Mulford,  Robert  Bond,  Thomas 
Osborn  and  the  latter’s  son  Thomas,  junior,  our  indirect  lineal  an¬ 
cestors,  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  East  Hampton,  Judge 
Hedges,  in  his  history,  writes  of  them: 

Interesting  to  us  would  it  be,  did  we  know  more  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  these  first  few  families.  We  should  like  to 
paint  them  as  they  were,  in  life  and  being — what  undaunted  resolu¬ 
tion — what  firm  religious  trust  spoke  upon  their  countenances,  and 
told  of  the  souls  within.  What  high  purposes  (and)  what  sublime 
hopes  lighted  up  their  eyes,  and  swelled  their  bosoms — what  intel¬ 
lectual  cultivation  sat  upon  their  brows!  We  should  like  to  set  before 
you  their  stalwart  forms  and  iron  frames,  but  their  bones  have  long 
since  reposed  in  the  cemetery  of  their  own  selection,  and  no  paint¬ 
er’s  canvass  secures  their  earthly  forms. 

John’s  children  were: 

John,  born  either  in  England  or  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  about 
1645;  “died  ab(ou)t  7  of  ye  clock,  P.  M.,  February  19, 
1735,  aged  ab(ou)t  90  years”;  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  town’s  first  minister. 

Unnamed  daughter  died  before  1684;  w^as  wife  of  Stephen 
Hand. 

Joseph,  born  about  1649;  “died  ab(ou)t  10  of  ye  clock  in  ye 
morning,’’  of  December  23,  1722,  “aged  ab(ou)t  73 
years’’;  his  first  wife,  not  named,  died  April  3,  1714;  his 
second  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Sarah,  with  whom  he 
made  a  “marriage  settlement,”  October  28,  1714. 

STEPHEN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Cornelius,  died  March  27,  1704;  married  Martha,  daughter 
of  Cornelius  Hull,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  widow  of  a 
Mr.  Smith. 

Abigail,  was  wife  of  Henry  Norris. 

Rebecca,  was  wife  of  a  Mr.  Bushnell. 

Unnamed  daughter,  was  wife  of  Stephen  Hedges. 

Ruth  ,  was  married  to  James  White  in  Southampton,  L.  I., 
November  24,  1675. 

Authorities  consulted :  “Book  on  Stratton,”  by  Harriet  Russell 
Stratton;  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield 
(Conn.),”  by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus;  ‘History  of  East  Hampton 
(L.  I.),”  by  Henry  P.  Hedges;  “East  Hampton  Town  Records”; 
“East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  “Southampton  Town  Records”; 
and  the  probated  wills. 
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STEPHEN-  STRATTON  is  named  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  father’s  will  in  1684.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  (Mott)  Reeves,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  date  of  this 
marriage  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been  as  early  at  least  as  1680, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  his  father’s  will  to  show  that  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1684. 

He  was  then  a  boy  in  his  ‘^teens,”  when  his  father  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  owners  living  in  the  town  shortly  before  April  13, 
1669  for  him  to  tend  to  their  sheep  fiocks,  as  per  memorandum, 
found  on  record : 

That  John  Stratton  hath  agreed  that  his  sonne  Steven  shall  keepe 
ye  sheep,  &  will  do  his  best  endeaver  that  they  *  *  *  * 

goe  fourth  to  keeping  (in)  the  present  yeare,  for  which  the  owners 
of  the  sheepe  doe  agree  to  give  to  ye  s(ai)d  John  Stratton  seven  shil- 
lin(g)s  (  and)  six  pence  by  ye  week  in  good  pay,  viz. :  in  wheat,  part 
if  it  (is)  to  be  had,  &  Indian  Corn,  porke,  or  oyle,  &  he  shall  have 
of  the  owners,  proportionable  to  the  sheep  every  one  hath  30  lb(s) 
of  wool.  Indian  corn  (is)  to  be  paid  at  3L  by  the  bush(el),  & 
wheat  att  4x  (and)  (yd,  his  tyme  begin (n)ing  (on)  April  13,  1669. 

By  an  undated  record,  probably  about  1685,  an  account  of  land 
tracts  entered  on  record  as  having  been  ‘Jaid  out  for  several  men, 
that  lie  together  at  Hogg  creek  Eastward,”  Steven  was  among  six 
men  such  being  given  for  his  land,  ^‘ten  acres,  more  or  less.”  Of 
the  description  of  land  it  says  that  the  ^ ^aforesaid  land  is  bounded  in 
general  Westward  by  Hogg  creek.  Eastward  by  a  hole  of  water  or 
slow  meadow,  *  Northward  by  the  clift,  &  Southward  to  run 
sixty  pole(s)  in  length.” 

When  Stephen  reached  his  maturity  and  was  a  family  man,  he  was 
elected  on  April  3,  1688,  with  Benjamin  Conkling,  as  constable. 

In  that  month  an  agent  representing  a  “Mr.  Lesler,”  was  buying 
horses  in  East  Hampton.  By  record,  we  find  that  “Steven  Stretton 
hath  sold  to  Mr.  Leisly  one  hors(e)  of  a  browne  bay  colour,  (and) 
five  ye(a)re(s)  old,  with  a  cropp  on  ye  left  eare,  &  an  /  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  right  eare.” 

At  the  election  of  April  2,  1695,  Stephen  was  among  twelve  men 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees,  but  his  interests  in  the  town  affairs 
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were  checked  by  death  two  years  later,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  a 
church  book  at  East  Hampton,  as  having  “Died  April  21,  1697, 
ab(ou)t  (the)  break  of  day.”  His  wife’s  widowhood  was  terminat¬ 
ed  by  her  marriage  to  Isaac  Halsey,  of  Southampton,  on  December 

11,  1699.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Mott,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Weathersfield,  Conn. 

Apparently  some  question  must  have  arisen  over  his  land  posses¬ 
sions  given  him  by  his  father’s  will.  His  oldest  brother  John  came 
to  his  rescue  by  submitting  some  sort  of  a  quitclaim  deed  on  January 

12,  1699: 

To  all  Christian  people,  to  Whome  these  presents  shall  Come, 
John  Stretton  of  the  Towne  of  East  (ham)  pton,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  upon  The  Island  of  Nassaw,  In  the  province  of  New  York, 
in  A(m)errica,  sendeth  greetting:  Know  ye  that  wher(e)as.  My 
father  John  Stretton,  before  his  Decease,  did  by  his  Last  Will  & 
testament  give  and  Bequeathe  unto  Steephen  Stretton  the  severall 
percells  of  Land  And  Me(a)ddo(w)  with  priviledges  and  Appurtayn- 
ances  hereafter  Expres(s)ed,  [viz.]  a  parcell  of  Land,  Contayning 
about  thirty-one  Acres  (and)  a  halfe,  bounded  by  the  Land  of  Samu- 
ell  Dayton  Southwestwards,  the  highway  Northeastwards  on  the 
Southeast  end  with  the  Land  of  Jeremiah  Conkling  and  the  Highway, 
and  on  (the)  Northwest  end  with  the  Land  of  William  Mulford;  and 
six  Acres  of  Land  in  the  Eastern  plaine  beyond  the  two-Mile  hol¬ 
low,  Bounded  with  The  Land  of  William  Barnes  on  the  west  side, 
&  the  Land  of  Daniell  Bushop  on  the  East  (side).  Also,  six  Acres 
of  Land,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  the  Indian  well  plaine  on  this  side  of 
the  Indian  well,  and  a  pi(e)ce  of  Me(a)ddo(w)  at  little  Northwes(t) 
Next  to  the  Me(a)ddo(w)  of  Samuell  Parsons,  and  one  halfe  of  a 
peece  of  Me(a)ddo(w)  that  Lyes  on  the  west  side  of  Northwest 
Creeke,  bounded  (on)  the  Southwards  with  the  Me(a)ddo(w)  of 
Samuell  Mulford,  and  with  the  said  Creeke  and  the  Town(’)s  Com¬ 
mon  (land)  on  all  the  other  sides;  and  also,  seven  Acres  and  (a) 
halfe  &  sixteen  poles  of  priviledge  of  Commons  in  all  the  towne (')s 
bounds  and  at  Meantauke. 

Therefore,  for  the  full  Confirmation  of  all  and  singular,  the  said 
Lands,  Me(a)ddo(ws  and)  Commonage  with  all  the  priviledges  and 
Appertaynances  to  the  same,  belonging  or  (in)  any  Waye  appertayn- 
ing  unto  John,  the  son  of  the  said  Steephen  Stretton,  Deceased,  and 
to  his  heires  and  Assignes  forever:  I,  the  said  John  Stretton,  as 
eldest  son  &  heire  unto  the  said  John  Stretton,  deceased,  do,  for 
Myselfe,  My  Heires,  executors  and  Assignes  forever,  Quitt  (the) 
Claime  of  any  Right,  title,  or  Int(e)rest  that  I,  Myselfe,  My  Heires, 
Executors  and  Assignes  have,  or  May  (in)  any  Manner  of  way,  or 
seeme  to  have  to  the  above  said  Land,  or  any  parte,  or  parcell  there¬ 
of  unto  the  said  John  Stretton,  Jun(io)r,  his  heires  and  Assignes 
forever,  hereby,  as  afforesaid,  warranting  to  defend  the  said  John 
Stretton,  his  Heires  and  Assigns  forever  in  the  Quiat  and  peac(e)- 
able  possession  of  the  same.  As  witness  My  hand  &  seale,  this 
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twel(f)th  day  of  January,  1698-9.  —  (Signed),  John  Stretton,  [LS]. 
— In  (the)  presen(ce)  of  Cornel(iu)s  Miller  (and)  John  Talmage. 

In  the  other  documents,  Stephen’s  brother  also  vouched  for  two 
other  brothers  Joseph  and  Cornelius. 

In  the  East  Hampton  Church  Records  none  of  his  children’s  births 
earlier  than  1699,  were  recorded.  He  probably  had  several.  If  so, 
they  must  have  left  East  Hampton  and  settled  in  Connecticut  among 
their  mother’s  relatives.  The  only  child  we  know  of  is  the  one 
who  remained  behind  in  East  Hampton : 

JOHN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Authorities  consulted  :  “Book  on  Strattons,  ”  by  Harriet  Russell 
Stratton;  “East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  and  “East  Hampton 
Town  Records.” 
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JOHN^  STRATTON  was  a  weaver  by  trade;  but  in  his  will  of 
1759  he  calls  himself  a  farmer.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Smith,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  region,  about  1716  by 
some  unkown  minister,  as  his  marriage  is  not  mentioned  in  Minister 
Huntting’s  register.  She  was  born  in  1698,  and  died  on  March  30, 
1763.  They  lived  on  a  farm  near  East  Hampton. 

At  the  baptism  of  their  first  born — a  daughter — on  June  16,  1717, 
as  we  read  in  the  church  register  that  ‘‘John  Stratton,  jr. ,  owned  ye 
cov(enan)t,  &  also  (did)  his  w’ife,"  meaning  that  they  pledged  to 
raise  the  child  in  the  fear  of  God. 

His  uncle,  John  Stratton,  in  a  quitclaim  deed  dated  1699,  refers  to 
him  as  “John  Stratton,  junior,  son  of  Stephen."  This  was  three 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  year  before  the  birth  of 
his  cousin  John,  son  of  John  Stratton.  After  this,  John,  son  of 
Stephen,  is  often  called  “John  Stratton,  jr. ,"  both  in  the  church  and 
the  town  records  for  his  identification. 

His  mother  was  bent  on  taking  a  second  voyage  on  the  sea  of  mat¬ 
rimony  shortly,  so  she  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  his  behalf,  as  appears  in  the  record  of  October  31, 
1700: 

To  all  Christian  people,  to  whome  these  presents  May  Come, 
Samuell  Fithian  of  the  Town  of  Easthampton,  In  the  County  of 
Suffolke,  upon  the  Island  of  Nassaw,  In  the  province  of  New  York, 
in  America,  sendeth  greeting: 

Know  ye  that,  for  diverse  good  Considerations,  him  thereunto 
moving,  but  more  espesially  for  &  In  Consideration  of  the  sum  of 
sixteene  pounds  to  him  In  hand  paid  by  Hannah,  the  Widdow  & 
Relict  of  Stephen  Stretton,  deceased,  and  on  the  behalfe  of  her  sonne 
John  Stretton,  who  Is  sonne  and  Heire  of  the  said  deceased  Stephen 
Stretton,  wher(e)with  the  said  Samuell  Fithian  doth  Acknowledge 
himselfe  to  be  fully  payd  and  sattisfied,  hath  sould  and  Confirmed 
unto  the  said  John  Stretton,  his  Heires  &  Assignes  forever,  one 
peece  of  Me(a)ddo(w),  Lying  in  Accabonuk  Neck,  in  the  Town¬ 
ship  Affor(e)said,  Contayning  about  three  Acres,  be  the  same 
More  or  Less,  bounded  with  the  Land  or  Me(a)ddo(w)  of  Samuel 
Bishop  to  the  Northward,  and  the  Me(a)ddo(w)  of  John  Hopp- 
in(g)  to  the  Southward,  To  have  and  to  holde  forever  and  do  war¬ 
rant.  As  witnes(s)  his  hand  and  scale,  this  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
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her,  1700.  —  (Signed),  Samuell  Fithian,  [LS]. — In  (the)  presen (ce) 
of  Edward  Jones  (and)  John  Wheeler. 

As  John’s  name  was  on  the  list  of  February  7,  1727,  for  seventeen 
pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and  five  pence,  it  was  for  his  interest  in 
the  shares  of  the  entire  Montauk  peninsula,  containing  over  nine 
thousand  acres.  The  land  was  bought  primarily  for  the  pasturing  of 
domestic  animals.  A  certain  section  of  land  there  was  parcelled  off 
and  fenced  to  be  known  as  the  “fatt(en)ing  field,”  as  early  as  1700. 
Proportionally  to  his  interest,  he  had  the  privilege  to  turn  his  ‘Cat¬ 
tle  into  the  fatt(en)ing  field”  for  the  year  of  1727. 

On  the  election  day  of  April  2,  1728,  “John  Stretton,  jr. ,”  as 
his  name  reads,  and  Nathan  Dayton  were  elected  constables  for  the 
year. 

Up  to  1748  he  was  undoubtedly  a  participant  in  the  “equalization 
of  three  Montauk  purchases”  in  the  land  which  was  bought  from 
the  Indians  by  the  original  settlers  in  1666,  and  later  by  their  sons  in 
1687  and  1703.  But,  most  unfortunately,  the  absence  of  the  term 
“junior”  from  his  name  puts  us  in  perplexity  as  to  which  of  the  John 
Strattons  participated  in  the  drawings.  The  only  evidence  we  have 
by  the  term  junior  to  his  name  is  in  the  drawing  of  1736  on  the  town 
order  for  the  division  of  land  in  Accabonack  neck,  in  Alewife  brook 
neck,  and  elsewhere  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  which  was  to  be 
laid  out  and  staked.  The  order  was  that  it : 

Shall  be  laid  out  in  thirteen  acre-lots  of  Commonage,  so  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  one  lot,  and  whereas, 
some  of  the  lots  may  not  be  (of)  so  good  land,  or  not  be  so  well 
timbered  as  the  best  of  them  are,  then  and  in  such  case(s),  the  per¬ 
sons  that  lay  out  the  said  lots  shall  make  additions  to  the  poor  lots  by 
laying  out,  or  adding  more  land,  and  (for)  them  to  make  equal  with 
the  best  and  whereas,  there  will  be  several  men’s  proportion(s)  of 
land  laid  out  in  one  of  (the)  said  lots,  that  he  that  hath  the  greatest 
quantity  in  (the)  said  lot,  shall  draw  a  lot  for  the  whole  lot,  and  if 
the  persons  concerned  in  such  lots  can  agree  to  divide  the  same  with¬ 
in  two  months  after  the  lots  be  laid  out  well. 

The  lots  in  “Acabonick  neck”  were  drawn  on  June  4,  1736. 
Out  of  thirty-third  lot  John  drew  fifty-three  acres.  The  balance 
that  went  to  John  Petty  was  nine  acres,  and  so  was  to  Charles  Glover 
fifteen  acres  and  to  Jacob  Schellinger  one  hundred  and  four  acres. 
This  lot  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  thirty-second  lot,  on  the 
northwest  by  a  highway,  and  on  the  east  and  the  south  by  the  town’s 
common  land. 

John  made  his  will  on  “May  ye  7th,  A.D.,  1759,  of  which  a 
copy  is  now  preserved  in  the  New  York  city  surrogate’s  office,  and 
so  is  his  codicil,  which  was  drawn,  on  August  29,  1761.  He  died 
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about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  winter  season  of  1766-67.  His 
will  and  codicil  were  probated  on  April  24,  1767.  They  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  Easthampton,  May  ye  7th,  A.D., 
1759,  I,  John  Stratton,  of  Easthampton,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
and  (the)  Colony  of  New  York,  Farmer,  being  weak  in  Body,  but 
of  sound  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  given  to  God  for  the  same 
therefor,  calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  the  Body,  and  that  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  Men  once  to  Dye,  do  make  and  ordain  this,  my  last 
Will  and  Testament,  that  is  to  say  principally,  and  first  of  all,  I  re¬ 
commend  my  Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  that  gave  it,  and 
my  body  I  recommend  to  the  Earth  to  be  buried  in  (a)  decent 
Christian  Burial  at  the  discretion  of  my  Executors,  hereafter  named, 
nothing  doubting  but  at  the  general  Resurrection  I  shall  receive  the 
same  by  the  might (y)  power  of  God,  and  as  touching  such  Worldly 
Estate,  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bestow  on  me,  I  will  and 
bequeath  in  the  manner  and  form  following,  Vi%.  A;  Imprimis,  I  will 
and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  wife  Elizabeth  Stratton  *  one  third 
part  of  all  (my)  Lands;  likewise,  the  Northeast  half  part  of  my  dwell¬ 
ing  House  with  the  use  of  the  Linter,  and  fireplace,  and  Oven  with 
the  priviledges  thereunto  belonging;  likewise,  *  one  third  part  of 
all  my  Cattle,  and  one  third  part  of  all  my  Sheep,  and  one  third  part 
of  all  Jades  with  half  the  priviledges  of  my  Orchard;  likewise,  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife,  abovesaid,  all  my  household  furni¬ 
ture,  except  my  Desk,  weaving  Loom,  wrench.  Hooks,  reed  and 
Geers,  wool  Combs  and  my  farming  Utensils  (Tools,  and)  the  rest 
above-mentioned,  to  be  to  her,  my  said  Wife,  during  her  natural 
Life.  Imprimis,  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  son  Mat (t)  hew 
Stratton  the  North  part  of  my  home  Lott,  consisting  of  *  one  half 
part  of  (the)  said  Lott,  be  the  Acres  more  or  less,  butt(ing)  North 
by  the  highway.  West  by  Deacon  osborn’s  Land,  East  by  the  Widow 
Jane  Conkling(’)s  Land,  (and)  South  by  the  double  Ditch;  likewise, 
I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  abovesaid,  another  tract  of  Land, 
known  by  the  Name  of  Wheeler(’)s  Lott,  butt(ing)  North  and 
West  by  the  Lane,  West  by  Daniel  Dayton(’)s  Land,  and  South  by 
the  same;  likewise,  a  piece  of  Meadow  and  upland,  be  th(r)e(e) 
Acres  more  or  less,  lying  at  a  place,  called  Accabonnack  Neck, 
and  a  piece  of  Meadow  Land,  lying  on  the  West  side  of  a  place 
called  little  North  west  Neck,  with  the  upland  adjonying  to  it;  like¬ 
wise,  I  give  unto  my  said  son  *  one  half  of  my  right  at  Montauk 
throughout  the  whole  Land  of  Montauk;  likewise,  I  give  unto  my 
said  son  *  one  equal  half  of  a  Lott  of  Land  going  to  Accabonnack, 
consisting  of  about  Ninety  Acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  Butt(ing) 
North  by  a  Lott  of  Land  formerly  Theophilus  Wilman(’s),  South 
by  a  Lott  of  Land  Formerly  Major  Merry  ('s).  East  and  West  by 
the  highways;  likewise,  I  give  unto  my  said  son  *  one  half  part  of 
all  the  rest  of  my  Woodlands,  additions,  priviledges  and  Commodities 
thereunto  belonging;  likewise,  I  give  unto  my  said  son  my  Loom, 
wrench.  Hooks,  Wool  Combs,  Reed  and  Geers  with  *  one  half  of 
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all  my  farming  utensils  (tools),  all  the  above  Articles  to  be  to  him, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  Imprimis,  I  will  and  bequeath 
unto  my  loving  son  Stephen  Stratton  all  the  residue  of  my  Lands, 
Meadows,  Woodlands,  Commonage  Right  at  Montauk,  additions, 
priviledges  and  commodities  thereunto  belonging  with  all  my  Build¬ 
ings  and  their  priviledges,  except  what  is  given  away,  as  above  to  be 
to  him,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  Imprimis,  I  will  and 
bequeath  unto  my  sons  John  and  Samuel  Stratton  all  my  wearing 
apparel  to  be  equally  divided  between  them;  likewise,  I  will  and 
bequeath  unto  my  four  Daughters,  Hannah,  Phebe,  Amy  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stratton,  the  Sum  of  Thirty-two  shillings  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  Likewise,  I  constitute  and  appoint  my  loving  Wife, 
Elizabeth  Stratton,  and  my  loving  son,  Mat(t)hew  Stratton,  my  sole 
Executors  *  (of)  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  I  will 
and  order  that  my  two  sons,  Stephen  Stratton  and  Mat  (t) hew  Strat¬ 
ton,  do  pay  all  my  lawfull  Debts  out  of  my  right  at  Montauk,  Author¬ 
izing  and  impo(w)ering  my  Executors,  above-named,  to  see  this,  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  executed,  revoaking  all  other  Wills,  before 
this  made  by  me,  acknowled(g)ing  this,  and  no  other  to  be  my  last 
Will  and  Testament.  In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sett  my 
hand  and  Seal,  the  Day  and  Date  above-mentioned. — John  Stratton, 

(L  S). 

Signed,  Sealed  and  delivered,  publish(ed),  pronounced  and  de¬ 
clared  by  John  Stratton  to  (be)  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  (the) 
presence  of  Daniel  Dayton,  jun(io)r,  Ezekiel  Mulford  (and)  Joseph 
Gibbs.  (Codicil) — Th(is  is)  to  Certifie  that  I,  John  Stratton,  with¬ 
in  mentioned,  in  (the)  presence  of  the  Witnesses,  do  give  and  be¬ 
queath  unto  my  son,  Mat(t)hew  Stratton,  within  mentioned,  the 
two  thirds  of  all  my  Stock,  which,  with  all  that  is  contained  from  the 
Eighteenth  Line  of  my  within  Will  to  the  Thirty-third  (line),  I  give 
to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  I  do  ordain  this  as  a 
part  of  my  Will  and  order  my  Executors  to  see  it  fulfilled.  In  Wit¬ 
ness  whereof,  I  have  sett  my  hand  and  Seal,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
August,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  (and) 
sixty  one.  Likewise,  I  give  unto  my  said  son,  Mat(t)hew  Stratton, 
the  one  half  of  all  my  Commonage  with  the  priviledges  thereunto  be¬ 
longing  throughout  the  Bounds  of  Easthampton.  (Signed),  John 
Stratton,  (LS).  —  (Witnesses),  Daniel  Dayton,  jun(io)r,  Ezekiel 
Mulford  (and)  Joseph  Gibbs.— Suffolk  County,  SS.—Be  it  Remem¬ 
bered  that,  on  the  twenty-eight (th)  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  personally  came  and  appeared  before 
me,  Mattby  Gelston,  Surrogate  of  the  said  County,  Daniel  Dayton, 
Jun(io)r,  of  (the)  said  County,  Yeoman,  and  being  duly  sworn  on 
his  Oath,  declared  that  he  saw  John  Stratton  sign  and  Seal  the  with¬ 
in  written  Instrument,  purporting  to  be  the  Will  of  the  said  John 
Stratton,  bearing  date,  the  7th  of  May,  and  beared  him  publish  & 
declare  the  same  to  be  and  (to)  contain  his  last  Will  and  Testament. 
That  at  the  time  thereof  he,  the  said  John  Stratton,  was  of  sound 
disposing  mind  &  memory,  to  the  best  of  the  Knowledge  and  Belief 
of  him,  the  Deponent,  And  that  his  Name  subscribed  to  the  said 
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Will  is  of  his  proper  hand  writing,  which  he  subscribed  as  a  Witness 
to  the  said  Will  in  the  Testator(’)s  presence,  And  that  he,  the  De¬ 
ponent,  saw  Ezekiel  Mulford  &  Joseph  Gibbs,  the  other  Witnesses 
to  the  said  Will  subscribe(d)  their  Names  as  Witnesses  thereto  in 
the  Testator(’)s  Presence. 

John’s  children  were  baptized,  as  mentioned  in  the  East  Hampton 
Church  Records : 

Hannah,  on  June  16,  1717;  was  married  to  Timothy  Miller, 
July  30,^  1741. 

Phebe,  on  March  15,  1719;  was  married  to  David  Topin,  of 
Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  in  December  of  1747. 

Stephen,  on  January  15,  1721;  was  living  as  late  as  Aprir29, 
1779;  married  Ruth  Osborn  in  November  of  1754;  was 
a  Revolutionary  war  soldier. 

AMY,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

John,  on  October  17,  1725;  lived  in  East  Hampton  as  late  as 
1759. 

Smith,  on  July  16,  1727;  was  graduated  from  Princeton  col¬ 
lege  in  1755;  died  March  8,  1758;  was  buried  at  South- 
old,  L.  I. ,  where  a  stone  stands  to  his  memory. 

Samuel,  on  March  23,  1719;  died  in  East  Hampton,  April 
17,  1790;  his  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Sarah. 

Matthew,  on  July  4,  1739;  died  in  May  of  1807;  his  wife’s 
Christian  name  was  Phebe. 

Joseph,  on  June  10,  1733;  “died  ab(ou)t  7  P.  M.,  May  2, 
1734,  aged  ab(ou)t  11  Months.” 

Elizabeth,  on  October  12,  1735;  “died  aged  8  mo(nths).” 

Henry,  on  December  11,  1737;  died  “ab(ou)t  6  P.  M.,” 
August  10,  1738,  “of  ye  throat  distemper,  aged  ab(ou)t 
nine  months.  ” 

Authorities  consulted :  “Book  on  Strattons,”  by  Harriet  Russell 
Stratton;  “East  Hampton  Church  Records”;  “Long  Island  Epi¬ 
taphs,”  by  Edward  Doubleday  Harris;  and  the  probated  will. 

AMY^  STRATTON :  See  the  life  story  of  Jacob®  Osborn  in 
the  Osborn  lineage. — Page  237. 
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John^  Stratton,  born 

Stephen^ 

J  ohn^  ”  ” 

Jacob^  Osborn, 

Timothy^  Mulford,  ” 
Timothy®  ”  ” 

James^  Cory,  ” 


died  1684; 
1697; 
”  1759; 

1721;  ”  1808; 

1741;  ”  1813; 

1772;  ”  1823; 

1801;  ”  1880; 


wife,  Sarah. 

Hannah  Reeves. 
Elizabeth  Smith. 
Amy^  Stratton. 
Esther®  Osborn. 
Susan®  Kitchell. 
Susan^  Mulford. 
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CORNELIUS^  MELYN  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  char¬ 
acters  of  his  time  in  America.  There  is  something  about  his  deter¬ 
mination,  and  the  long  struggle  which  he  carried  on  against  the  petty 
despots  who  represented  the  authority  of  the  West  India  company  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  lends  an  air  of  historic  dignity  to 
the  man,  and  marks  him  as  one  of  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  cham¬ 
pions  of  individual  rights  in  the  colony,  as  against  arbitrary  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  power.  He  came  naturally  by  his  hatred  of  despotism. 

Antwerp,  Holland,  was  his  home  town  where  he  was  baptized  on 
September  17,  1600,  he  being  the  thirteenth  child  in  the  family  of 
fifteen — the  children  of  Andre  Melyn.  His  mother  was  Marie 
Ghuedinx,  nee  Botens,  whom  his  father  took  for  his  second  wife  in 
1597.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother,  in  October  of  1606,  and  shortly  after  his  father,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1606. 

Being  bereaved  of  the  care  of  his  parents,  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  guardians  for  him,  his  minor  brother  and  sister  on  November 
13,  1606.  He  was  then  taken  into  the  family  of  his  half  brother 
Abraham,  who  provided  for  all  the  wants  of  this  little  orphan  and 
sent  him  to  school  for  his  education  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  to  learn  the  trade, 
in  which  he  probably  continued  up  to  September  15,  1618,  when  he 
obtained  a  certificate  of  good  character.  It  is  probable  that  he  left 
Antwerp  soon  after  having  received  the  testimonial,  as  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  mention  of  receipts  or  expenditures  on  his  account  filed  for  rec¬ 
ord  by  his  guardians. 

As  his  youngest  sister  Susanne  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years 
in  1622,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  division  of 
his  father’s  estate  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will.  The  di¬ 
vision  took  place  on  the  third  of  June  and  Cornelius,  as  his  share, 
inherited  an  annual  income  of  fourteen  florins  and  five  sous,  being  a 
third  of  an  income  from  a  mortgage  placed  on  a  house  named  the 
“Half  Moon.” 

Cornelius  had  reached  his  majority  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in 
September  of  1625.  It  was  customary  for  one  to  release  his  guard- 
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ians  from  their  responsibilities  with  the  least  delay,  but  as  he  was 
most  probably  absent  from  the  country  at  that  time,  he  did  not  come 
to  Antwerp  until  September  2,  1626,  on  which  date  he  complied 
with  the  necessary  formalities.  He  had  realized  all  that  he  possessed 
in  Antwerp,  being  not  only  the  inheritance  that  came  to  him  from 
his  father’s  estate,  but  also  some  additional  sums  which  came  to  him 
from  his  deceased  uncle  Jacques,  and  from  his  deceased  sister  Su- 
sanne. 

Now  having  ample  means  to  support  a  wife,  he  sought  out  Janne- 
ken  Adriaens  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  At  Amsterdam  on  April  22, 
1627,  they  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  “schepens,”  who 
had  charge  of  the  issuance  of  marriage  licenses,  to  apply  for  a  certi¬ 
ficate  authorizing  the  proclamation  of  their  banns  of  marriage.  In 
the  proclamation  voucher  Cornelius  described  himself  as  a  seem- 
touwer,”  which  means  that  he  was  a  dresser  of  the  finer  and  soft 
leathers,  indicating  that  he  had  discarded  the  tailoring  trade  he  had 
been  put  to  learn  for  his  future  livelihood.  He  gave  his  age  as  being 
“twenty-five,”  though  he  was  then  about  twenty-six  and  a  half,  and 
his  betrothal,  twenty-three,  who  described  herself  as  being  of  Myerdt. 

With  the  exception  of  the  baptisms  of  his  children  nothing  is  di¬ 
vulged  concerning  him  until  he  appears  in  the  record  as  sailing  from 
Holland  for  America  from  the  Texel,  May  12,  1638,  as  super¬ 
cargo  of  Het  IVapen  van  Noorwegen  (The  Arms  of  Norway)  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  Amsterdam  on  August  4,  1638.  His  wife  and  family 
remained  in  Antwerp.  Ten  days  later  he  turned  to  sail  for  New'- 
foundland  where  some  twelve  thousand  codfish  were  caught,  which 
he  took  to  France  and  sold  together  with  the  ship.  Being  a  native 
of  Antwerp  he  could  speak  French  with  ease,  and  his  presence  there 
is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  May  12,  1639,  written  by  Killean  van 
Rensselaer,  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaerswick  (the  old  district  of  Al¬ 
bany). 

Apparently  he  had  returned  again  to  New  Netherland  for  his  own 
observation  during  his  six  weeks’  stay.  Doubtless  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  rounded,  forest-clad  hills  and  intervales  of  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  and  to  its  wide  plains  upon  which  only  one  or  two  grants  of 
land,  and  those  of  no  great  extent,  had  as  yet  been  made.  He  may 
have  observed  the  success  of  van  Rensselaer’s  colony  that  made  him 
satisfied  to  proceed  with  his  own  colonizing  scheme  for,  on  his  going 
back  to  Holland,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  directors  of  the  West 
India  company  on  July  3,  1640,  authorizing  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  island,  “errect  it  into  a  colonie,”  and  with  him  as  its  “Pa¬ 
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Upon  his  passage  hither  westward,  about  August  1,  1640,  the  ves¬ 
sel  on  which  he  sailed  was  probably  the  Engel  Gabriel  (Angel  Ga¬ 
briel).  It  was  captured  by  the  ^‘Dunkirkers”  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month  and  he  lost  all  he  had  on  board,  and  after  great  trials  and 
tribulations,  he  reached  his  native  country  in  safety.  He  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  directors  on  February  18,  1641  for  a  renewal  of  his  at¬ 
tempt  at  colonization  of  Staten  Island,  which  was  granted  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  month.  In  order  to  finance  this  expedition  he 
sold,  on  May  16,  1641,  a  half  interest  in  his  island  project  to  Godert 
van  Reede,  Lord  of  Nederhorst  and  a  Deputy  of  the  States  General. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him,  for  he  not  only  obtained  financial  assistance 
but  a  powerful  protector. 

At  this  digression  we  desire  to  give  the  status  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  company.  The  highest  body  of  the  central  government  of  the 
“Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands”  was  the  “Estates  or  States 
General”  which  sat  at  the  Hague.  The  greatest  individual  office  in 
the  republic  was  that  of  the  executive —  the  Stadholder.  In  1621 
the  West  India  company  was  incorporated  by  the  states  general.  It 
was  not  only  a  trading  company  but  also  a  sovereign  political  body. 
The  directors  were  appointed  by  the  states  general,  but  a  committee 
of  nineteen,  one  appointed  by  the  states  general  and  the  others  by 
certain  cities,  had  the  direct  management  and  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  committee  sat  at  Amsterdam  and  appointed  the 
officers  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  approval  and  control  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  of  the  states  general.  In  1647,  Frederick  Henry  was 
succeeded  as  Stadholder  by  his  son  William  II,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Thus  having  successfully  secured  the  needed  funds,  Cornelius  em¬ 
barked  with  his  wife  Jenneken,  three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  his  daughter  Cornelia,  a  party  of  colonists  and  some  goods  for 
trading  with  the  Indians  to  the  value  of  about  one  thousand  guilders. 
Also  went  on  board  the  boat  was  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  who  was 
eventually  destined  to  be  a  political  ally  of  Cornelius  in  the  struggle 
with  Peter  Stuyvesant  years  later.  The  voyage  was  made  in  the  ship 
Eyckenboom,  meaning  “Oak  Tree,”  and  they  reached  New  Amster¬ 
dam  on  August  14,  1641.  Thereupon  Cornelius  brought  his  family 
and  colonists  to  Staten  Island  and  vigorously  set  to  work  to  take  the 
arduous  steps  necessary  for  developing  his  granted  tract. 

On  June  19,  1642,  Director  General  William  Kieft,  then  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Netherland,  issued  to  him  a  ground  brief  or  patent 
covering  all  of  Staten  Island,  excepting  David  Peterse  de  Vries’ 
reserved  “bouwerij,’’  and  investing  him  with  all  the  powers,  juris¬ 
dictions,  privileges  and  pre-eminence  of  a  Patroon  by  the  following: 
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We,  William  Kieft,  Director  General  and  Councillors  in  behalf  of 
the  High  (and)  Mighty  Lord,  (the)  States  General  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  His  Highness  of  Orange  and  the  Hon(orable)  Manag¬ 
ers  of  the  General  Privileged  West  India  Company,  residing  in  New 
Netherland,  Make  Known  that,  on  this  underwritten  date,  we  Have 
given  and  granted  as  w’e  are  giving  and  granting  by  these  presents 
[by  virtue  of  a  certain  Act,  dated  July,  1640,  conceded  by  (the)  said 
Lords  Managers],  to  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  the  entire  Staten  Island, 
situated  on  the  Bay  and  North  River  of  New  Netherland,  excepting 
so  much  land  as  appertains  to  a  farm  which,  by  us.  Director  and 
Councillors  before-mentioned,  had  been  granted  and  given — before 
the  date  (of  the)  before-mentioned  Act — to  David  Peterse  De  Vries 
of  Hoorn,  which  land  has  also  been  occupied  by  him,  David  Peterse; 
all  under  express  condition  that  he,  Corneli(u)s  Melyn,  or  those  by 
virtue  of  the  present  entering  upon  his  rights,  shall  acknowledge  the 
said  Hon(ourable)  Heeren  Managers  as  their  Lords,  under  the  Sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  High  (and)  Mighty  Lord,  the  States  General,  and  here¬ 
to  obey  their  Director  and  Councillors  as  good  inhabitants  are  bound 
to  do;  providing  he,  Melyn,  or  those  entering  upon  his  right,  submit 
in  whole  and  in  part  to  all  such  charges  and  requisitions  as — in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  exemptions  of  New  Netherland — have  been  al¬ 
ready  levied  or  shall  yet  be  levied  by  the  Managers;  consequently 
constituting  in  quality  and  by  virtue  as  expressed  before  (the)  said 
Corneli(u)s  Melyn,  in  our  stead,  real  and  actual  possessor  of  the 
aforesaid  parcel  of  land;  granting  him,  by  these  presents,  perfect 
power,  authority  and  special  order  to  take  possession  of,  cultivate,  in¬ 
habit  (and)  use  (of)  the  said  Staten  Island — except  the  said  farm — 
as  he  may  do  with  his  other  patrimonial  lands  and  effects,  without 
(which)  we,  the  grantors  in  the  aforesaid  quality,  are  reserving  or  re¬ 
taining  any  the  least  share,  claim  or  authority  in  the  same,  desisting 
of  the  same  in  behalf  of  *  (the)  above. 

There  were  considerable  memoranda  made  by  David  Pieterse  de 
Vries  at  different  dates  which  tell  in  his  own  language  about  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Staten  Island,  one  being  that  of  August  13,  1636,  in 
which  he  says:  “I  requested  Wouter  Van  Twiller  to  put  Staten  Is¬ 
land  down  in  my  name,  intending  to  form  a  colony  there,  which  was 
granted."  On  January  5,  1639,  he  writes:  “Sent  my  people  to 
Staten  Island  to  commence  the  Colony  and  buildings."  His  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island,  however,  was  disturbed,  as  is  seen  by  the  entry  in 
his  journal  of  August  20,  1641: 

Arrived,  the  Eyckenboom,  and  had  on  board  a  person  named  Melyn 
who  said  he  was  the  owner  of  Staten  Island;  that  it  was  given  to  him 
and  to  Mr.  Van  Der  Horst  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  I 
could  not  believe  this,  having  left  the  country  in  1638  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  Island  and  in  that  time  settled  there.  I  could  not  think 
that  the  directors  of  the  company  would  act  in  this  way,  it  being 
granted  by  the  sixth  article,  and  we  being  the  first  occupants  and,  of 
course,  it  could  not  be  taken  from  us. 
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De  Vries  was  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  service  at  home  and  had  visit¬ 
ed  the  colony  three  times  before.  He  came  with  those  who  arrived 
in  December  of  1638.  He  was  a  native  of  Hoorn,  a  man  of  superi¬ 
or  practical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and  an  experienced  soldier  and 
navigator.  The  narrative  of  his  various  voyages  is  invaluable  as  an 
authority  on  New  Netherland  affairs,  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the 
province  during  a  large  part  of  the  administration  both  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller  and  of  William  Kieft.  De  Vries  immediately  transport¬ 
ed  the  people  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Staten  Island  and  began  a 
small  colony  there  and,  soon  after  the  Indian  attack,  settled  on 
Manhattan  Island,  about  two  Dutch  miles  above  the  fort. 

Story-teller  Innes  in  his  chatty  mood  says  that: 

The  period  in  which  Cornelius  began  the  clearing  for  his  plan¬ 
tations  upon  Staten  Island  was  an  inauspicious  one.  The  good  un¬ 
derstanding  which  prevailed  between  the  Dutch  and  the  native  Indi¬ 
ans  for  many  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  former  had  begun 
to  be  seriously  disturbed  as  the  colonies  grew  stronger  and  became 
more  aggressive.  It  was  in  the  year  1640,  and  in  all  probability  soon 
after  Cornelius  had  made  his  application  to  the  West  India  company 
for  land  upon  Staten  Island,  that  a  party  of  Raritan  Indians  whose 
haunts  were  upon  that  island  and  upon  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  which  still  bears  their  name,  was  charged  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  some  petty  depredations  upon  the  plantations  of  DeVries  who 
had  already  commenced  a  clearing  upon  the  grant  of  land  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  island.  To  punish  the  savages  for  this  affair,  which 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  even  if  the  charges  were 
not  wholly  untrue,  Kieft,  who  seems  to  have  been  painfully  con¬ 
scious  that  he  had  done  nothing  as  yet  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  now  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  these  Indians. 
The  party  was  headed  by  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  the  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  New  Netherland,  whose  treacherous  and  cruel  disposition  was 
well  adapted  to  matters  of  this  kind.  The  force  numbered  seventy 
men,  and  taking  the  Indians  by  surprise  at  their  villages — which  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Perth  Amboy,  or 
Woodbridge — they  slaughtered  several  of  the  savages  and  burned  the 
crops  in  their  fields.  Van  Tienhoven  and  his  band  of  Dutch  war¬ 
riors  returned  to  New  Amsterdam,  it  is  true,  unharmed  and  in  high 
feather  after  this  feat,  but  the  “heathen"  Raritans,  as  Kieft  was  fond 
of  calling  them,  were  upon  one  point  just  about  as  fully  enlightened 
as  their  Christian  enemies.  They  understood  thoroughly  the  lex 
talionis,  and  they  had,  moreover,  abundant  opportunities  for  putting 
it  into  practice.  They  soon  found  their  opportunity  and  attacked 
the  lonely  plantation  of  De  Vries  upon  Staten  Island,  where  they 
killed  four  of  his  tobacco  planters,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  fired  the 
buildings.  The  parties  were  now  in  one  sense  quits;  the  Indians 
were  henceforth  upon  their  guard,  and  any  further  expeditions 
against  them  were  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  success.  In  this 
emergency  Kieft  bethought  himself  of  hiring  the  other  Indians  to 
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murder  the  Raritans;  the  council  makes  a  report  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1641: 

“Wherefore,  considering  the  circumstances,  we  have  adopted  the 
means  which  seem  to  us  best  suited  to  the  emergency,  viz:  To 
secure  the  help  of  our  Indian  allies  in  their  [the  Raritans’]  neighbor¬ 
hood,  over  whose  territory  the  enemy  must  cross,  —  [that  is,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  New  Amsterdam] — and  who  may  stop  them  in 
their  wild  forays,  or  at  least  give  timely  notice  of  their  approach. 
And  in  order  to  encourage  them  the  more,  and  lure  them  with  great¬ 
er  ardor  to  espouse  our  cause,  we  engaged  to  pay  them  for  every 
head  of  a  Raritan,  ten  fathoms  of  sewant,— [worth  about  seventeen 
dollars  of  the  present  currency], — and  for  every  head  of  any  of  those 
who  murdered  our  people  on  Staten  Island,  twenty  fathoms  of  sew- 
ant. 

These  measures  had  little  effect  except  to  further  enrage  the  In¬ 
dians  against  Kieft  and  the  Dutch.  It  was  under  these  inauspici¬ 
ous  circumstances  that  Cornelius  began  his  settlement  upon  Staten 
Island. 

Cornelius  proceeded  to  use  his  contracted  farm  hands  and  servants 
in  putting  land  under  cultivation,  and  carpenters  on  building  houses 
and  shelters.  But  owing  to  the  timidness  of  a  woman — the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  Joris  Dircken,  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Indians  before 
their  advent,  was  fearful  to  live  on  the  island.  Consequently,  to 
keep  in  good  feeling  with  her,  Cornelius  called  at  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven  for  the  release  of  her  husband  from 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  he  made  with  him  while  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  because  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  here  of  the  said  Cor- 
neli(u)s  Melyn  and  Joris  Dircksen,  some  farmers  upon  Staten  Island 
had  been  killed  by  the  savages,  which  had  frightened  the  wife  of  Joris 
Dircksen  so  much  that  she  will  not  live  upon  the  Island  now;  Second¬ 
ly,  because  his  wages  are  so  small  that  he  cannot  afford  to  keep 
house  on  Staten  Island  and  on  Manhattan  Island. 

(To  this  it  was  agreed  that)  under  the  express  condition  and  obli¬ 
gation,  *  neither  Joris  Dircksen  nor  any  member  of  his  family 
shall  remove  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  he  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  earn  (a)  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hon(orable) 
Company,  and  if  he  leaves  here  he  m.ust  go  directly  to  the  fatherland 
in  a  ship  of  the  Company  for  all  which  Joris  Dircksen  pledges  his 
person  and  property,  movable  and  immovable,  present  and  future, 
submitting  to  all  Courts  and  Judges. — Done  this  15th  (day)  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1640.  —  (Signed),  Cornelius  Melyn. 

A  similar  release  was  given  to  another  of  his  hired  farmers, 
Francis  Jansen,  for  the  same  reason. 

A  group  of  peasants  had  been  brought  by  contract  to  Staten  Island 
from  Holland  by  Johannes  Winkelman.  They  did  not  stay  on  the 
island  long  as  Winkelman  moved  them  to  the  shores  of  “Achter 
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Col.”  For  breaking  the  contract,  Cornelius  was  piqued  and  brought 
into  court  on  a  complaining  case,  on  June  26,  1642,  against  him, 

demanding,  as : 

By  virtue  of  a  contract  made  with  Godert  van  Reede,  Lord  of 
Netherhorst,  at  Amsterdam,  that  (he,  the)  def(endan)t  (should) 
show  his  authority  for  coming  (the)  last  winter  to  him  on  Staten 
Island  with  his  people  and  cattle,  stating  that  he  came  to  fulfill  (a) 
contract,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  received,  and  why  he  left  again  and 
established  another  colony  behind  the  Col  without  asking  advice  as 
bound  to  do  by  the  contract. 

The  def(endan)t  answer(ed)  that  he  had  come  to  this  country  by 
(an)  order  and  on  behalf  of  Meyndert  Meyndertsen,  w'hose  servant 
he  (was)  and  for  whom  he  ha(d)  established  a  colony  behind  the 
Coly  as  directed  and  by  virtue  of  the  patent  to  his  master  by  the 
Lords-Directors,  and  exhibited  (it)  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director 
here. 

Th  e  case  was  deferred  ‘‘until  further  information  ha(d)  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  *  whose  order  the  defendant  ha(d)  come.” 

Chatty  Innes  continues  his  narrative  that : 

Cornelius  seems  to  have  remained  on  the  island  unmolested  by  the 
Indians  for  a  considerable  time,  and  this  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  his  colony.  There  is  no  exact  information 
upon  this  point,  but  as  he  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  furnish¬ 
ing  stock  and  implements  he  had  undoubtedly  secured  a  goodly 
number  of  colonists.  At  this  period  he  was  evidently  in  harmony 
with  Director  General  Kieft  who  apparently  had  private  brandy  dis¬ 
tilling  business  relations  with  him.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  his  refusal 
to  admit  Kieft  to  full  partnership  in  his  Staten  Island  venture  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  director  general’s  bitter  hatred  of  him  afterwards, 
though  this  is  abundantly  explained  by  other  causes. 

In  the  meantime  trouble  was  threatened  in  another  quarter.  This 
grew  out  of  the  murder  in  the  summer  of  1641  of  Claes  Cornelissen 
Swits,  commonly  known  as  Claes  Rademaker,  or  Claes,  the  wheel¬ 
wright,  by  an  Indian  of  the  Weckquaskeek  tribe  of  Indians  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  in  the  lower  part  of  the  present  West¬ 
chester  county.  The  murder  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  act  of 
private  revenge  for  the  slaying  and  robbery  of  an  uncle  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  many  years  before  by  some  of  the  lawless  Europeans  infesting 
the  settlement,  the  Indians  having  failed  to  obtain  any  redress  from 
the  Dutch  authorities.  A  prompt  demand  was  made  upon  the  tribe 
for  the  surrender  of  the  murderer  of  Claes  Cornelissen.  This  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  complied  with,  the  Indians  claiming,  probably  with 
enough  truth,  that  he  was  out  of  their  reach. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  “Memorial”  of  October  28,  1644, 
afterwards  presented  to  the  West  India  company  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  New  Amsterdam,  “a  hankering  after  war  had  wholly  seiz¬ 
ed  on  the  Director,”  and  the  affair  of  Swits  seems  to  have  afforded 
Kieft  a  long  sought-for  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  plans.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  understand  the  tortuous  policy  of  this  man.  That 
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he  was  desirous  of  ridding  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam  of  the 
troublesome  native  tribes,  and  of  getting  possession  of  their  lands  as 
one  of  the  fruits  of  conquest,  is  quite  evident;  on  the  other  hand, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  blind  arrogance  so  frequently  shown 
in  dealings  by  individuals  of  a  so-called  ‘dominant  race”  with  a  sup¬ 
posedly  inferior  one,  Kieft  must  have  been  well  aware  that  acts  of 
violent  and  wholesale  aggression  against  the  Indians  would  inevitably 
be  resented  by  them,  and  that  in  such  case  their  power  of  inflicting 
injury  upon  the  scattered  colonists  and  their  farms  would  be  most 
formidable.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  director  general  meant  from  the  first  to  entrap  the  neighboring 
Indians  and  to  exterminate  them  at  one  blow,  if  possible,  trusting 
that  afterwards  distance  and  dissensions  among  the  tribes  would 
prevent  retaliaton  from  the  remoter  Indians. 

The  business  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  however.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  he  might  doubtless  expect  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  hero 
and  a  great  promoter  of  civilization;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
should  fail  and  disastrous  results  to  the  colony  should  ensue,  there 
would  be  a  heavy  account  to  settle  with  his  superiors,  the  West  India 
company.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  craftily  determined  to  try 
to  implicate  the  whole  body  of  colonists  in  the  onslaught  he  was 
preparing  to  make  upon  the  Indians,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  merely  acting  at  their  instance  and  request,  thus  relieving  himself 
from  liability  for  the  bloody  experiment.  Accordingly,  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  of  August,  1641,  the  “heads  of  families”  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  who  had  previously  had  uncommonly  little  to  say  about  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  were  startled  by  having  certain  propositions 
publicly  submitted  for  their  discussion  by  the  benevolent  director 
general  and  his  council,  to  the  following  effects: 

“1.  If  it  is  not  just  that  the  murder  lately  committed  by  a  savage 
upon  Claes  Swits  be  avenged;  and  in  case  the  Indians  will  not  su.r- 
render  the  murderer,  if  it  is  not  just  to  destroy  the  whole  village  to 
which  he  belongs.? 

“2.  When,  and  in  what  manner,  *  should  (this)  be  executed.? 

“3.  By  whom  can  it  be  effected.?” 

The  occasion  was  a  momentous  one.  The  citizens  met  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  twelve  composed  of  some  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  individuals  among  them,  this  committee  forming  the  somewhat 
celebrated  body  known  as  ‘the  Twelve  Men,”  at  their  head  was 
Cornelius.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  body  were  men  who  had 
much  at  stake  in  the  event  of  hostilites  with  the  natives.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  understood  Kieft’ s  design  from  the  first,  but  their  po¬ 
sition  was  a  difficult  one:  if  they  should  advise  the  director  and  his 
council  against  attempting  to  enforce  by  violence  their  claims  against 
the  Indians,  they  knew  at  once  they  would  be  charged  with  pusilla¬ 
nimity,  lack  of  patriotism,  and  disaffection  with  the  government  by 
the  director  and  his  council,  following  the  usual  custom  of  those  in 
authority  when  their  line  of  governmental  action,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
just,  impracticable  or  dangerous  it  may  be,  is  opposed  or  criticised  by 
the  subjects;  furthermore,  it  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  colo- 
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nists  to  place  themselves  formally  upon  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  employment  of  force. 

Accordingly,  with  all  these  things  in  view,  they  drew  up  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  1641,  an  answer  to  the  director’s  questions,  in 
which  answer  considerable  astuteness  was  displayed.  In  this  docu¬ 
ment  the  committee,  while  assenting  to  the  use  of  force  if  necessary 
against  the  Indians,  recommended  many  safeguards  in  the  way  of 
peaceable  demands,  mild  demeanor  towards  the  natives,  etc.^  and 
finally  an  expedition  against  them,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  hostages  when  the  Indian  warriors  should  be  absent  on  their  hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions.  The  sting  to  the  director  general,  however,  lay  in 
the  following  clause : 

“That  as  the  people  recognize  no  other  head  than  the  Director- 
General,  therefore  they  prefer  that  he  should  lead  the  van  while  they, 
on  their  part,  offer  their  persons  to  follow  in  his  steps  and  to  obey  his 
command.  ” 

The  director  general  had  been  outwitted;  the  answer  of  the 
“Twelve  Men”  was  coldly  received  by  him,  and  no  measures  of 
importance  were  taken  for  a  considerable  period  against  the  Indians. 
Cornelius  and  his  committee,  however,  proceeded  further,  and  therer 
in  seems  to  lie  their  great  mistake.  In  their  appointment  by  the 
people,  though  it  had  really  been  made  only  for  a  special  and  limited 
purpose,  they  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  for  establishing  a 
popular  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  which  had  hitherto  been  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.  Accordingly  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1642, 
“the  Twelve  Men”  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  director  general  desig¬ 
nating  themselves  as  “Selectmen  on  behalf  of  the  Commonalty  of 
New  Netherland,” — and  praying  for  a  redress  of  certain  grievances; 
they  requested  that : 

“The  Council  shall  from  this  time  on  be  rendered  complete  in 
members,  especially  as  the  “council  of  a  small  village  in  (the)  Father- 
land  consists  of  five  and  seven  schepens;  that,  from  now  henceforth 
the  Director  and  (his)  Council  (should)  not  try  any  criminals  unless 
five  Councillors  be  present,  inasmuch  as  the  Commonalty  talk  con¬ 
siderably  about  it.” 

They  further  request (ed)  that  representation  should  be  had  in  the 
meetings  of  the  council  “so  that  taxes  may  not  be  imposed  on  the 
country  in  the  absence  of  the  “Twelve  (Men).” 

Kieft  was  furious;  the  body  which  he  had  created  to  further  his 
own  crooked  designs  had  not  only  thwarted  him  in  them  but  was  in¬ 
solently  attempting  to  interfere  in  his  favorite  method  of  government, 
which  was  the  absolute  control  of  affairs  by  himself,  with  two  or  three 
dependent  and  obsequious  councillors  to  use  as  buffers”  to  protect 
himself  from  injury;  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  petition  he 
made  a  brusque  order  forbidding  “the  Twelve  Men”  from  holding 
any  further  meetings,  by  the  following: 

“And  whereas,  the  Commonalty  at  our  request  appointed  and  in¬ 
structed  these  12  men  to  communicate  their  good  counsel  and  advice 
on  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  the  late  Claes  Cornelissen  Swits, 
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which  was  committed  by  the  Indians;  this  being  now  completed  by 
them,  we  do  hereby  thank  them  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  and 
shall,  with  God’s  help,  make  use  of  their  rendered  written  advice  in 
its  own  time.  The  said  Twelve  men  shall  now  henceforth  hold  no 
further  meetings,  as  the  same  tends  to  a  dangerous  consequence  and 
to  the  great  injury  both  of  the  country  and  of  our  authority.  We 
therefore  hereby  forbid  them  calling  any  manner  of  assemblage  or 
meeting  except  by  our  express  order,  on  pain  of  being  punished  as 
disobedient  subjects.  Done  in  fort  Amsterdam,  this  eighth  (day)  of 
February,  1642,  in  New  Netherland. — By  order  of  the  Hon(ora)ble 
Director  and  (his)  Council  of  New  Netherland.  —  (Signed),  Cor- 
neli(u)s  van  Tienhoven,  Secretary." 

Matters  ran  along  in  this  way  until  the  following  winter  when  the 
Weekquaskeek  Indians,  fieeing  before  the  raid  of  the  Mohawks  from 
the  north,  sought  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam.  Kieft 
was  now  in  high  spirits;  his  long  sought-for  opportunity  for  exter¬ 
minating  the  Indians  was  at  hand;  he  seems  to  have  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  Providence  had  been  playing  directly  into  his  hands,  but  still 
he  did  not  wish  to  rely  entirely  upon  Providence;  he  must  have  some 
means  of  implicating  the  people  at  large  in  the  business,  but  this  was 
not  an  easy  matter  since  he  had  forbidden  the  committee  which  they 
had  appointed  from  holding  any  meetings,  and  he  knew  very  well 
that  if  he  should  call  them  together  again  they  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  disapprove  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Indians.  He  conclud¬ 
ed,  under  these  circumstances,  to  adopt  what  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  impudent  tricks  ever  devised  by  men  in  authority  to  try  to  give 
an  appearance  of  justification  to  their  own  unwarrantable  acts.  There 
was  much  public  gossip  respecting  a  certain  Shrovetide  dinner  about 
this  time  (February,  1643),  at  the  farmhouse  on  Broadway  near  the 
present  Pine  street,  of  Jan  Damen, — one  of  the  committee  of  twelve 
men, — at  which  were  present  with  Kieft,  Cornelius  van  Tienhoven, 
the  secretary,  and  Abraham  Verplanck  (two  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Da¬ 
men),  and  Maryn  Adriaensen,  a  sort  of  dependent  and  debtor  of  the 
latter;  at  this  dinner  the  Shrove  pancakes  were,  it  was  said,  washed 
down  with  mysterious  toasts  to  the  success  of  some  great  enterprise 
which  was  on  foot.  However  this  may  be,  a  petition  was  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  council  in  the  following  remarkable  terms: 

“To  the  Honorable  William  Kieft,  Director  General  of  New 
Netherland,  and  his  Hon(ora)ble  Council: 

“The  whole  of  the  freemen  respectfully  represent  that  though 
here  (to)  fore  much  innocent  blood  was  spilled  by  the  Savages  with¬ 
out  having  had  any  reason  or  cause  therefore,  yet  your  Honors  made 
peace  on  condition  that  the  chiefs  should  deliver  the  murderer  into 
our  hands  [either  dead  or  alive],  wherein  they  have  failed  up  to  the 
present  time;  the  reputation  which  our  nation  hath  in  other  countries 
has  thus  been  diminished,  even  notwithstanding  innocent  blood  call¬ 
ed  aloud  to  God  for  vengeance;  we,  therefore,  request  your  Honors 
to  be  pleased  to  authorize  us  to  attack  the  Indians  as  enemies  whilst 
God  hath  fully  delivered  them  into  our  hands  for  which  purpose  we 
offer  our  persons.  This  can  be  effected,  at  the  one  place  by  the 
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freemen,  and  at  the  other  by  the  soldiers. — Your  Honor’s  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  was  subscribed.  —  (Signed),  Maryn  Adriaensen,  Jan  Jansen 
Damens  and  Abraham  Planck. — By  their  authority.  —  (Signed),  Cor- 
neli(u)s  van  T(i)enhoven,  Secretary. 

The  savage  massacre  of  the  Indians  followed,  and  then  the  swift 
retaliation  upon  the  Dutch  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
reduced  the  thirty  or  forty  farmhouses  on  Manhattan  Island  to  four 
or  five  which  still  remained  standing,  and  which  drove  the  survivors 
of  the  Indian  depredations  to  dwell  in  “huts  of  straw’’  around  Fort 
Amsterdam.  The  number  of  colonists  at  Cornelius’  settlement  upon 
Staten  Island  seems  to  have  retarded  its  fate  for  a  time.  It  was  still 
unattacked  as  late  as  August,  1643,  as  an  early  chronicle  says :  “Stat¬ 
en  Island,  where  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  established  himself,  is  unattack¬ 
ed  as  yet,  but  stands  expecting  an  assault  every  hour.”  And  at  last  it 
came  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  and  completely  frustrated  all  his 
cherished  designs  for  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  on  the  island. 
In  the  meantime  he  removed  his  family  to  New  Amsterdam  and 
sought  out  a  place  of  abode  there.  For  the  provoked  war  he  held 
Director  General  Kieft  responsible,  and  later  became  the  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  the  director’s  government  because  of  his  rigid  meas¬ 
ures  which,  in  turn,  enraged  the  Indians  against  the  Dutch  settlers. 

East  of  a  ditch  in  what  Broad  street  now  is,  was  a  low  rise  of  land 
along  the  East  river;  towards  the  shore  it  terminated  in  a  crumbling 
bank  of  no  great  height  above  the  stony  beach,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  back  from  the  shore  it  fell  away  into 
a  low  and  damp  depression  which  formed  an  easterly  arm  to  the 
swamp  occupying  the  vicinity  of  Broad  street,  and  which  was  called 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  “Blommaert’s  Vly. ”  Along  the 
middle  of  this  low  ridge  the  officers  of  the  company  had  established 
the  road  leading  out  from  the  bridge  to  the  ferry  to  Long  Island.  It 
soon  acquired  the  name  of  Hoogh  Straet, — the  High  street;  and  at 
present  it  forms  the  easterly  portion  of  Stone  street,  being  nearly  a 
continuation  of  the  street  originally  known  by  the  name.  Upon  the 
south  side  of  this  street,  just  west  of  the  present  Coenties  alley,  and 
situated  well  back  towards  the  shore,  the  director  and  the  council  had 
erected  in  1641  the  commodious  building  known  as  the  ‘  Great  Tav¬ 
ern,”  afterwards  in  part  used  as  the  town  hall.  From  the  present 
Broad  street  to  the  tavern,  all  the  land  lying  between  the  Hoogh  Straet 
— and  the  shore  had  been  taken  up  at  an  early  date  by  two  individu¬ 
als,  one  of  whom  was  Burger  Jorissen,  a  man  of  prominence  in  the 
town  who  had  built  a  house  here  and  received  a  ground  brief  for  it  in 
1643;  he  occupied  a  plot  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  En¬ 
glish  feet  frontage  next  adjoining  to  the  tavern.  The  other  occu¬ 
pant  was  located  upon  a  much  smaller  plot  about  at  the  corner  of  the 
present  Broad  street;  this  was  one  Eben  Reddenhaus,  a  German, 
from  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  who  had  married  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1641  and  built  a  house  there,  but  who  died  soon  afterwards. 
There  remained  but  one  more  available  parcel  along  the  river  in  this 
vicinity,  and  that  one  covered  the  end  of  the  present  Broad  street,  at 
that  time  not  designed  to  be  kept  open  as  a  street.  Of  this  parcel, 
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Cornelius  received  a  ground  brief  on  April  28,  1644;  it  was  about 
sixty-two  English  feet  in  front  along  the  road  which,  with  the  bridge, 
lay  north  of  it,  and  it  extended  in  depth  about  eighty-eight  English 
feet  to  the  river  shore;  through  it,  the  stream,  or  ditch,  from  Blom- 
maerts  Vly  ran  into  East  River. 

Here,  then,  Cornelius  built  his  house,  evidently  a  modest  one,  de¬ 
signed  only  for  occasional  use  in  troublesome  times.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  a  two-story  house  of  small  size;  in  all  probability 
built  of  brick.  Desiring  to  control  more  land  in  this  vicinity  than 
his  original  small  plot,  Cornelius  bought  in  the  following  August, 
from  the  widow  of  Eben  Reddenhaus,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guilders,  or  about  a  hundred  dollars,  her  house  and  ground, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  from  Burger  Jorissen,  his  house 
and  a  larger  parcel  for  nine  hundred  and  fifty  guilders,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  dollars,  so  that  he  now  owned  all  the  land  along  the 
river  from  the  ditch  to  the  city  tavern. 

Apparently  Director  General  Kieft  had  a  proposition  prepared  by 
the  council  to  lay  before  all  male  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  and 
sent  notice  that  they  should  meet  at  Fort  Amsterdam  to  hear  it.  It 
is  not  dated.  They  met,  and  his  proposition  was  heard.  By  a  res¬ 
olution  containing  forty-six  signatures,  Cornelius  heading  with  his 
name,  to  represent  the  ‘‘Commonalty  of  the  Manhattans,’’  they  re¬ 
plied  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  appeared  at  the  Fort  at  the  request 
of  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director  and  (his)  Council,  to  express  our  opin¬ 
ions  on  their  proposition,  they  have  required  us  to  elect  five  or  six 
persons  from  among  ourselves  to  weigh  maturely  the  articles  laid  be¬ 
fore  us;  wherefore  have  we  considered  it  wise  on  so  doing  to  leave  to 
the  Director  and  (the)  Council  the  execution  thereof;  namely,  the 
selection  of  the  persons,  provided  that  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject 
the  person,  or  persons,  against  whom  there  may  be  anything  to  ob¬ 
ject,  and  who  are  not  agreeable  to  us. 

Then  followed  a  “Cerificate  of  the  Election  of  Eight  Men,”  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  twenty-eight  men  signing  it : 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  declare  that  we  have  elected  Joachim 
Pietersen  [Cuyter],  Jan  Damen,  Barent  Dircksen,  Abraham  Pieter- 
sen,  Isack  Allerton,  Thomas  Hale,  Gerrit  Wolphertsen  [Van  Con- 
enhoven]  and  Cornells  Melyn  to  consult  on  and  maturely  to  consid¬ 
er  the  propositions  submitted  to  us  by  the  Director  and  (his)  Council 
of  New  Netherland,  approving  hereby  what  the  aforesaid  persons 
shall  treat  and  determine  in  the  premises. 

Of  the  elected  men,  Jan  Damen  was  the  one  who  was  obnoxious 
to  them  because  of  his  partiality  to  Kieft,  and  of  his  signing  “a 
certain  request  in  the  name  of  the  community”  without  their  know¬ 
ing  it.  They  met  on  September  15,  1643,  to  demand  his  expulsion 
from  the  “Board.”  A  resolution  was  offered: 

And  whereas,  the  aforesaid  elected  men  have  unanimously  resolv- 
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ed,  for  certain  reasons  them  thereunto  moving,  to  exclude  Jan  Da- 
men,  they  have  unanimously  determined  to  choose,  as  they  do  here¬ 
by  choose  Jan  Evertsen  Bout  to  consult  with  them  in  the  stead  of 
the  said  Jan  Damen,  upon  what  they  deem  to  appertain  to  the  public 
service. 

Cornelius’  residence  in  New  Amsterdam,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  colonists,  seems  to  have  stimulated 
him  to  more  active  exertions.  The  continuance  of  the  trouble  at 
New  Amsterdam,  which  was  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  the  Director 
Kieft’s  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation,  or  as  some  of  his  enemies 
spitefully  hinted  of  his  connivance  with  the  savages  and  his  arbitrary 
action  in  general,  particularly  as  the  new  excise,  which  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  community  and  so  influenced  the  ‘Tight  men” 
that  they,  led  by  Cornelius,  forwarded,  on  October  24,  1643,  to  the 
“Honorable,  Wise,  prudent  Gentlemen  of  the  XIX.  of  the  General 
Incorporated  West  India  Company,  at  the  Chamber  in  Amster¬ 
dam,”  in  Holland,  the  following  memorial: 

Honorable  Gentlemen : 

Rightly  hath  one  of  the  ancients  said  that  there  is  no  misery  on 
earth  however  great  that  does  not  manifest  itself  in  time  of  war. 
We,  poor  inhabitants  of  New  Netherland,  now  complain  that  having 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time  an  indifferent  peace  with  the  heathens,  Al- 
mightly  God  finally,  through  his  righteous  judgment,  hath  in  this  cur¬ 
rent  year  kindled  around  us  the  fire  of  an  Indian  war,  in  which  not 
only  numbers  of  innocent  people,  men,  women  and  children,  have 
been  murdered  in  their  houses  and  at  their  work,  and  swept  into 
captivity  [whereby  this  place,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  is  come  to  the 
greatest  ruin],  but  all  the  Bouweries  and  Plantations  at  Pavonia,  with 
25  lasts  (a  last  is  equal  to  eighty  bushels)  of  grain  and  other  produce, 
are  burnt,  and  the  cattle  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

Coming  next  to  Long  Island;  It  also  is  stripped  of  people  and 
cattle  except  a  few  insignificant  places  over  against  the  main  which 
are  about  to  be  abandoned.  The  English  who  have  settled  among 
us  have  not  escaped.  They,  too,  except  at  one  place,  are  all  mur¬ 
dered  and  burnt.  Staten  Island,  where  Cornells  Melyn  settled,  is 
unattacked  as  yet,  but  stands  hourly  expecting  an  assault.  On  the 
Island  of  the  Manachatas  (Manhattan),  from  the  north,  even  unto 
the  Fresh  Water,  there  are  no  more  than  five  or  six  spots  inhabited 
at  this  date.  These  are  threatened  by  the  Indians  every  night  with 
fire,  and  by  day  with  the  slaughter  of  both  people  and  cattle.  Achter 
Col  (Newark  bay),  where  the  Hon(ora)ble  Mr.  Van  der  Horst 
founded  a  Colonie,  is  altogether  ruined  so  that  we  have  no  other 
place  of  shelter  remaing  for  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  than 
around  and  adjoining  Fort  Amsterdam  at  the  Manahactas.  The 
enemy  experiences  no  resistance  through  want  of  men,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  with  which  this  place  is  very  poorly  supplied.  The 
Fort  is  defenceless  and  entirely  out  of  order  and  resembles  [with 
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submission]  rather  a  molehill  than  a  fort  against  an  enemy.  These 
Indians  are,  on  the  contrary,  strong  and  mighty;  have,  one  with  the 
other,  made  alliances  with  more  than  seven  different  tribes  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  guns,  powder  and  ball,  which  they  to  their  hearts  content 
have  procured  and  still  daily  receive  from  private  traders  in  exchange 
for  beavers,  and  with  which  they  murder  our  people.  The  woods 
and  thickets  are  now  very  useful  to  them;  they  have  removed  all  their 
women,  children  and  old  men  into  the  interior,  the  rest  of  the  most 
expert  warriors  hang  daily  on  our  necks  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
threaten  to  attack  the  Fort  with  all  their  force,  which  now  consists 
of  about  1500  men;  this  we  hourly  expect,  for  all  the  outside  places 
are  mostly  in  their  power.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  their  pleasure  if 
any  cattle  are  found  alive  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Your  honors  can  easily  conceive  how  wretchedly  it  fares  with  us 
distressed  people  and  the  whole  country,  for  the  growth  and  prosper¬ 
ity  thereof  consists  chiefly  in  men,  cattle  and  houses,  in  which  we 
jointly  and  severally  have  exhausted  all  the  means  we  have  been  able 
to  realize.  The  population  is  composed  mainly  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  the  freeman  [exclusive  of  the  English]  are  about  200  strong, 
who  must  protect  by  force  their  families  now  skulking  in  straw  huts 
outside  the  Fort;  the  cattle  are  partly  burnt  and  killed,  what  remains 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  Fort  on  the  Manahates  where  for  want  of 
food  they  must  starve  this  coming  winter  if  not  immediately  slaugh¬ 
tered.  The  most  of  the  houses  have  been  fired  and  destroyed,  those 
still  standing  are  in  danger  of  being  also  burnt.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
apprehended  that  this  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  our  troubles  for, 
as  these  Indians  with  their  weapons  kill  our  people  one  after  another 
[it  is  to  be  feared]  that  they  will  next  with  guns  destroy  us,  our  wives 
and  children,  while  the  men  are  ruined,  the  grain  and  other  produce 
burnt,  very  little  (being)  saved,  not  even  a  plough  can  be  put  in  the 
ground  this  fall,  so  that  not  100  skeps  will  be  sown  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  consequently  much  less  in  the  spring,  and  were  any 
provisions  to  be  obtained  from  the  English  in  the  East  we  know 
(have)  not  (the)  wherewith(al)  we  poor  people  will  (have  to)  pay 
for  them,  whilst  the  private  traders  have  by  their  unnatural  extortions 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  utterly  drained  us  and  impoverished 
this  country;  for  such  must  be  the  result  so  long  as  industry  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  stand  still  in  the  land. 

Cattle  destroyed  (and)  houses  burnt,  the  mouths  of  women  and 
children  must  remain  shut.  We  speak  not  now  of  other  necessaries, 
such  as  clothing,  shirts,  shoes  and  stockings.  In  fine,  it  is  like(ly) 
to  happen  that  it  will  be  with  us,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  “Whoso  draweth  the  sword  shall  perish  of  hunger  and  cold.” 

We  turn,  then,  to  your  Honors;  we  humbly  pray  and  beseech  you 
to  be  pleased  to  help  us  in  this  distressed  plight,  and  with  the  first 
opportunity  to  assist  us  with  such  aid  as  your  Honors  may  in  your 
wisdom  consider  best,  as  we  have  also  by  this  opportunity  set  forth  in 
a  Remonstrance  and  petition  to  their  High  Mightinesses,  so  that  this 
place,  and  all  of  us  with  wives  and  children,  may  not  be  delivered 
over  a  prey  to  these  cruel  heathens,  whereupon  we  rely.  Under- 
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neath  (are  the  signatures)  written.  We  remain  your  Honors’  faith¬ 
ful  subjects,  lawfully  elected  and  authorized  by  the  Hon(ora)ble  * 
Director  and  (his)  Council,  and  the  entire  Commonalty  of  New 
Netherland. — (Signed),  Cornelis  Melyn,  Gerret  Wolphertsen,  Abra¬ 
ham  Pietersen,  Isaak  Allerton,  Thomas  Hal(l),  Jan  Evertse  Bout, 
Barent  Dircksen,  Jochem  Pietersen. — Done  (at)  Manahatas,  this 
24th,  October,  in  New  Netherland,  Anno  (Domini),  1643. 

Then  on  the  ensuing  third  of  November,  followed  the  preparation 
of  a  separate  memorial,  to  be  sent  to  the  “States  General  of  the 
United  Netherland  Provinces’’  at  the  Hague: 

Noble,  High  and  Mighty  Lords: 

As  no  sacrifice  is  more  acceptable  to  our  God  than  an  humble 
spirit  and  a  contrite  heart,  nothing  should,  in  like  manner,  be  more 
pleasing  to  all  Christian  princes  and  magistrates  than  to  lend  an  ear 
to  their  complaining,  and  to  extend  their  hand  to  their  distressed 
subjects. 

It  is  then  so  that  we,  poor  inhabitants  of  New  Netherland,  were 
here  in  the  Spring  pursued  by  these  wild  Heathens  and  barbarous 
Savages  with  fire  and  sword;  daily  in  our  houses  and  fields  have  they 
cruelly  murdered  men  and  women;  and  with  hatchets  and  tomahawks 
struck  little  children  dead  in  their  parents’  arms,  or  before  their 
doors;  carried  them  away  into  bondage;  the  houses  and  grain-bar¬ 
racks  are  burnt  with  the  produce;  cattle,  of  all  descriptions,  are  slain 
and  destroyed,  and  such  as  remain  must  perish  this  approaching 
Winter  for  the  want  of  fodder. 

Almost  every  place  is  abandoned.  We,  wretched  people,  must 
skulk  with  wives  and  little  ones  that  still  survive  in  poverty  together, 
in  and  around  the  fort  at  the  Manahatas  where  we  are  not  safe  even 
for  an  hour,  whilst  the  Indians  daily  threaten  to  overwhelm  us  with 
it.  Very  little  can  be  planted  this  autumn  and  much  less  in  the 
spring;  so  that  it  will  come  to  pass  that  all  of  us  who  will  yet  save 
our  lives,  must  of  necessity,  perish  next  year  of  hunger  and  sorrow, 
with  our  wives  and  children,  unless  our  God  shall  have  pity  on  us. 

We  are  all  here,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  devoid  of  coun¬ 
cil  and  means,  wholly  powerless.  The  enemy  meets  with  scarce 
any  resistance.  The  garrison  consists  of  but  50  (or)  60  soldiers, 
unprovided  with  ammunition.  Fort  Amsterdam,  utterly  defenceless, 
stands  open  to  the  enemy  night  and  day.  The  Company  hath  few  or 
no  effects  here  [as  the  Director  hath  informed  us];  were  it  not  for  this 
there  would  have  been  still  time  to  receive  assistance  from  the  En¬ 
glish  at  the  East  [ere  all  had  gone  to  ruin];  and  we,  wretched  set¬ 
tlers,  whilst  we  must  abandon  all  our  substance,  are  exceedingly  poor. 

These  heathens  are  strong  in  might;  they  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  seven  other  nations;  are  well  provided  with  guns,  powder  and 
lead,  which  they  purchased  for  beaver  (skins)  from  the  private  trad¬ 
ers  who  have  had  for  a  long  time  free  range  here;  the  rest  they  take 
from  our  fellow  countrymen  whom  they  murder. 

In  fine,  we  experience  here  the  greatest  misery,  which  must  as¬ 
tonish  a  Christian  heart  to  see  or  to  hear. 
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We  turn  then,  in  a  body,  to  you.  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  ac¬ 
knowledging  you  as  our  Sovereigns  and  the  Fathers  of  (the)  Father- 
land.  We  supplicate,  for  God’s  sake,  and  for  the  love  your  High 
Mightinesses  bear  your  poor  and  desolate  subjects  here  in  New  Neth- 
erland,  that  your  High  Mightinesses  would  take  pity  on  us,  your 
poor  people,  and  encourage  the  Company  thereunto,  and  command 
them  [to  whom  we  also  hereby  make  known  our  necessity]  to  for¬ 
ward  us  by  the  earliest  opportunity  such  assistance  as  your  High 
Mightinesses  will  deem  most  proper  in  order  that  we  poor  forlorn 
people  may  not  be  left  all  at  once  a  prey,  with  wives  and  children, 
to  these  cruel  heathens.  And  should  suitable  assistance  not  speedily 
arrive  [contrary  to  our  expectations],  we  shall,  through  necessity,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  remain,  be  obliged  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  English  at  the  East,  who  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  possess  this  place.  And  that  on  account  of  the  superior  con¬ 
venience  of  sea  coasts,  bays,  and  large  rivers,  besides  the  great  fertili¬ 
ty  of  this  place;  yea,  which  alone  could  of  itself  provision  and  sup¬ 
ply  yearly  20,  25  @  30  ships  from  Brazil  or  the  West  Indi(es)  with 
all  necessaries. 

(Signatures  are)  [underwritten] :  Remaining,  as  we  are,  your 
High  Mightinesses’  faithful  servants  and  subjects,  lawfully  chosen 
and  authorized  by  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director  and  (his)  Council  and 
the  entire  Commonalty  of  New  Netherland.  —  (Signed),  Corneli(u)s 
Melyn,  Jan  Evertse  Boudt,  T(h)omas  Hal(l),  Gerrit  Wolhertse, 
Isa(a)k  Allerton,  Barent  Dirckse,  Abraham  Pieterse,  Jochem  Pie- 
terse  Kuyter. — Dated  (at)  Manahatan,  in  New  Netherland,  this 
3(r)d,  November,  1643;  Stil:  Romo. 

Innes  says : 

The  language  of  these  memorials  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  province;  they  recite  the  former  peaceable  condition  and 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Indians  under  the  administration  of  Di¬ 
rector  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  These  memorials,  however,  contained 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  which,  it  was  natural  enough  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  was  probably  not  well  advised : 

“Should  suitable  assistance  not  speedily  arrive  [contrary  to  our  ex¬ 
pectations],  we  shall,  through  necessity,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  remain,  be  obliged  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  English  at 
the  East,  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  possess  this  place.” 

These  suggestions,  though  possibly  they  may  not  have  had  much 
effect  upon  the  members  of  the  States  General,  seem  to  have  sunk 
deeply  into  the  minds  of  some  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company  and  to  have  created  with  them  a  prejudice  against  the  me- 
moralists,  which  afterwards  bore  bitter  fruit  for  the  latter. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  memorials  of  October,  1643,  and  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1643,  which  had  been  sent  over,  the  first  to  the  “States-Gen- 
eral,”  and  the  latter  to  the  directors  of  the  company,  had  reached 
Holland,  causing  grave  concern  and  leading  to  earnest  discussion  of 
the  affairs  of  the  province.  The  States  General  called  the  attention 
of  the  “College  of  XIX,”  which  had  the  particular  direction  of  the 
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affairs  of  New  Netherland,  to  its  disturbed  condition.  The  response 
was  that  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  company  rendered  it  unable  to 
send  any  relief,  and  that  “the  long  looked-for  profits  from  thence  had 
not  come."  They  asked  for  a  subsidy  of  a  million  guilders  in  order 
to  place  the  colony  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition. 

In  the  meantime  Kieft  had  been  bestirring  himself  to  clear  away 
the  odium  of  the  Indian  massacre  from  his  name,  and  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  had  been  the  work  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  his  own 
personal  views;  and  he  had  sent,  accordingly,  to  the  West  India 
Company,  a  pamphlet  containing  a  resume  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
effrontery  of  the  man  was  so  amazing  that  Cornelius  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  determined  to  send  a  private  communication  or  memorial,  dated 
October  28,  1644,  to  the  West  India  Company,  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  falsehoods  which  Kieft  was  endeavoring  to  dissemi¬ 
nate.  They  particularly  warned  the  company  against  a  book  which 
Kieft  sent  by  the  Blue  Cock,  ornamented  with  water  colors: 

To  the  Honorable,  Wise,  Prudent  General  Directors  of  the  In¬ 
corporated  West  India  Company,  Chamber  at  Amsterdam. 

Honorable  Sirs: 

We  gratefully  learned  by  your  letters,  per  Macht  van  Enckuyxen, 
your  Honors’  disposition  to  extend  assistance  to  us  in  this  truly  most 
unfortunate  plight;  we  also  trust  and  pray  to  God  that  it  be  done  by 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

We,  afterwards,  again  respectfully  dispatched  by  the  ship  Blue  Cock, 
our  general  necessity  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  XIX.  We  hope  your 
Honors  will  have  favorably  regarded  the  contents  thereof,  in  which 
we,  in  a  superficial  manner,  briefly  yet  truly,  submitted  the  first  origin 
whence  this  war  arose,  to  our  universal  ruin.  Would  to  God  it  had 
not  been  meddled  with. 

We  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  miraculous  arrival  of  the  Blue  Cock 
here  with  so  many  of  the  Company’s  people  and,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  field  would  be  taken  with  between  three  (hundred)  and  four 
hundred  men  [not  including  the  sailors  and  settlers],  divided  into 
three  companies  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  each,  and  by  this 
force  the  neighboring  savages  for  15  @  20  miles  around  would  have 
had  their  crops  destroyed  and  themselves  stripped  of  all  their  support 
for  the  winter,  whereby  great  injury  might  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  in  order  with  a  view  to  their  easier  reduction  hereafter  to 
terms.  But  nothing  in  the  least,  has  been  done  therein.  In  all  that 
time  scarce  a  foot  has  been  moved  in  the  matter,  nor  an  oar  laid  in 
the  water. 

The  captured  Indians,  who  might  have  been  of  considerable  use  to 
us  as  guides,  have  been  given  to  the  soldiers  as  presents  and  allowed 
to  go  to  Holland;  the  others  have  been  sent  off  to  the  Bermudas  as  a 
present  to  the  English  governor.  The  oldest  and  most  experienced 
soldiers  who,  for  several  years,  were  acquainted  with  all  the  paths 
here,  have  obtained  their  passport (s)  and  been  allowed  to  return 
home.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Indians  secreted  without  molestation, 
their  fish  caught  this  last  summer  on  the  river,  of  which  they  had  un¬ 
interrupted  use  at  their  pleasure. 
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Our  fields  lie  fallow  and  waste;  our  dwellings  and  other  buildings 
are  burnt;  not  a  handful  can  be  planted  or  sown  this  fall  (in)  the 
abandoned  places.  The  crop  which  God,  the  Lord,  permitted  to 
come  forth  during  the  past  summer,  remains  on  the  fields,  as  well  as 
the  hay  standing  and  rotting  in  divers  places;  whilst  we,  poor  people,  . 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  single  man  for  our  defence.  We  are 
burdened  with  heavy  families;  have  no  means  to  provide  necessaries 
any  longer  for  our  wives  or  children.  We  are  seated  here  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  Indians  and  barbarians  from  whom  is  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  neither  peace  nor  pity.  W^e  have  left  our  Fatherland,  and 
had  not  the  Lord,  our  God,  been  our  comfort,  (we  might)  have 
perished  in  our  wretchedness. 

There  are  amongst  us  (those)  who,  by  the  sweat  and  labor  of  their 
hands,  have  been  endeavoring  at  great  expense,  to  improve  their 
lands  and  gardens;  others,  with  their  own  capital,  have  equipped  with 
every  necessary  (thing)  their  own  ships,  which  have  been  captured 
by  the  enemy  in  coming  hither,  though  they  have  continued  the  voy¬ 
age  with  equal  zeal  and  at  considerable  cost.  Some,  again,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Company,  have  brought  hither  large  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  vessels  of  as  great  burden  freighted  with  a  large  stock  of  cattle, 
and  have  erected  handsome  buildings  on  the  spots  selected  for  their 
people;  cleared  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  enclosed  and  brought 
their  plantations  under  the  plough  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 
country,  and  a  profit  to  the  proprietors  after  their  long,  laborious  toil. 

All  these  are  now  laid  in  ashes  through  a  foolish  hankering  after 
war;  for  it  is  known  to  all  right  thinking  men  here  that  these  Indians 
have  lived  as  lambs  among  us  until  a  few  years  ago,  injuring  no  one, 
affording  every  assistance  to  our  nation,  and  had,  in.  Director  van 
Twiller’s  time,  [when  supplies  had  not  been  sent  for  several  months], 
furnished  provisions  to  several  of  the  Company’s  servants,  as  they 
state,  until  supplies  were  received.  The  Director  hath,  by  various 
uncalled  for  proceedings,  from  time  to  time,  so  estranged  them  from 
us  and  so  embittered  them  against  the  Dutch  nation  that  we  do  not 
believe  any  thing  will  bring  them  back,  unless  the  Lord  God,  who 
bends  all  men’s  hearts  to  his  will,  propitiate(s)  them.  Thus  hath 
the  An(c)ients  very  truly  observed:  ‘Any  men  can  create  turmoil, 

and  set  the  people  one  against  the  other;  but  to  establish  harmony 
again  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone.” 

A  semblance  of  peace  was  attempted  to  be  patched  up  (last)  spring, 
with  one  or  two  tribes  of  Savages  towards  the  North,  by  a  foreigner 
whom  we,  for  cause,  shall  not  now  name  without  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants  having  been  present,  whilst  our  principal  enemies  are 
left  unmolested.  This  place  hath  borne  little  fruit  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  (for)  our  Lords’  reputation,  and  we  now  daily  experience 
what  we  observed  in  the  5th  article  of  our  previous  letter  to  the  Hon- 
(ora)ble  XIX.  For  these  savages  had  no  sooner  stored  their  maize 
in  pits  *  (than)  they  began  to  murder  our  people  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  They  continually  rove  around  in  parties  night  and  day  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattans,  killing  our  people  not  a  thousand  paces  from 
the  Fort;  and  things  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  no  one 
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dare(s)  move  a  foot  to  fetch  a  stick  of  fire  wood  without  an  escort. 

The  two  boweries  in  the  Bay,  and  the  three  on  this  Island,  one  of 
which  belong(ing)  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Company,  are  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  burnt  this  winter,  for  never  have  these  Savages  shown 
themselves  so  bold  and  insolent.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  they  have 
not  experienced  any  opposition  from  us  this  summer,  nor  lost  any  of 
their  crops.  And  thus  have  they  circumvented  as  by  a  stratagem 
under  pretense  of  peace.  Had  diligence,  which  is  most  necessary  in 
time  of  war,  been  used  as  we  requested,  with  the  force  of  the  Blue 
Cock  during  this  season,  the  Indians  would,  beyond  a  peradventure, 
have  made  advances  themselves,  and  some  hope  would  exist  of  en¬ 
joying  against  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  a  general  peace. 

But  to  this  very  little  attention  has  been  paid.  The  favorable 
season  has  been  allowed  to  go  by,  and  (the)  people  have  busied 
themselves  with  private  quarrels  and  law  suits,  with  this  one  and  that, 
especially  about  sending  pearls  by  Louwrens  Cornelissen,  skipper  of 
the  Maecht  van  Enckhuyxen,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  has  been  banished.  Through  respect  for  the  Director, 
we  shall  not  rightly  speak  of  the  matter  which  finally  appertains  to 
the  Lords  only  to  pass  on,  but  so  much  is  said  and  heard  here,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  the  Director, 
the  poor  skipper  might  have  fortified  himself  with  divers  most  respec¬ 
table  certificates,  not  only  with  those  which  w^ere  sent  with  him  but 
also  with  divers  others. 

Two  guides  have  recently  been  called  from  the  North,  with  whom 
Captain  De  Vries  was  sent  on  the  22d  instant,  with  a  party  on  ex¬ 
pedition  in  that  direction.  They  killed  eight,  but  as  the  saying  is 

Whenever  we  lay  one  enemy  low. 

On  the  morrow  another  returns  the  blow. 

W^ith  those  raw  and  naked  soldiers  who  have  resided  for  so  many 
years  in  warm  climates,  we  shall  have  to  wade  in  frost  and  snow, 
through  rivers  and  creeks,  but  shall  probably  survive  this  and  sneak 
back  again  into  our  shells  from  the  winter. 

We  are  again  in  want  of  powder.  Including  that  of  Peter  Wyn- 
koop,  it  is  estimated  that  2500  in  weight  was  received  in  the  cellar 
up  to  this  date,  (and)  five  hundred  pounds  of  which  have  not  been 
used  in  that  period  against  the  enemy. 

The  country  here  is  no  longer  of  any  or  much  account.  Every 
place  is  going  to  ruin;  neither  counsel  nor  advice  is  taken;  the  only 
talk  here  is  of  princely  power  and  sovereignty  about  which  (Johan¬ 
nes)  La  Montaigne,  a  few  days  ago  in  the  tavern,  maintain (ed)  that 
the  power  of  the  Director  here  was  greater,  as  regards  his  office  and 
commission,  than  that  of  his  Highness  of  Orange  in  the  Netherlands. 

For  the  sake  of  appearances.  Twelve  men  were  called  together 
here,  in  November,  1642,  on  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  Claes,  the 
wheelwright;  the  Director  submitted  to  them  whether  the  blood  of 
the  aforesaid  wheelwright  should  not  be  avenged.?  Whereupon 
divers  debates  arose  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  as  the  document 
will  show,  for  at  this  time  a  hankering  after  war  had  wholly  seized 
on  the  Director.  But  the  aforesaid  12  men  could  not  continue  to 
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meet  any  longer  than  the  8th  of  February  following,  for  such  was 
forbidden  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment.  Shortly  after,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  war  against  those  of  Wesquecqueck  on  his  own  mere 
notion,  as  appears  by  the  petition  of  the  Twelve  men. 

At  the  request  of  the  Director,  the  Commonalty  again  elected  8 
men,  in  September,  1643,  but  this  was  6  @  7  months  after  the 
Director  had  authorized  the  execution  of  the  cruel  deed  over  at 
Pavonia.  They  did,  indeed,  draw  up  some  good  and  suitable  regu¬ 
lations,  forbidding  taverns  and  all  other  improprieties;  appointed  a 
week’s  preaching  instead,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  order,  but  it  was  not 
executed  by  the  officer. 

These  Eight  men,  aforesaid,  were  never  called  together  again  on 
public  business  from  the  4th,  November,  1643,  to  the  i8th,  June, 
1644,  though,  in  that  period,  many  things  occurred.  It  was,  indeed, 
sufficiently  manifest  how  little  were  these  Eight  men  respected,  as 
no  sooner  did  they  open  their  mouths  to  propose  anything,  tending, 
in  their  judgment,  to  the  public  good,  than  the  Director  met  them 
with  sundry  biting  and  scoffing  taunts;  and  sometimes  had  them  sum¬ 
moned,  without  asking  them  a  question,  thus  obliging  them  to  return 
amidst  jeers  and  sneers  as  wise  as  they  went. 

We  were  finally  again  convoked  on  the  18th,  June,  1644,  as  above 
stated,  when  the  Director  demanded  that  some  new  taxes  and  excises 
should  be  imposed  on  the  Commonalty  or  he  should  discharge  the 
English  soldiers.  Whereupon,  we  remonstrated  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  raise  means  from  the  people,  as  those  outside  [de  buy- 
ten  buys  luyden]  were  reduced  to  the  extremest  necessity  by  this  war, 
and  we  did  not  conceive  that  our  power  extended  so  far  as  to  impose 
new  taxes  but  that  such  must  first  be  considered  by  a  higher  author¬ 
ity  [to  wit,  by  the  Lords  Majors]. 

Hereat,  the  Director  became  enraged,  and  with  an  altered  mien, 
said  to  us  in  (the)  presence  of  the  Fiscal  and  (La)  Montaigne:  I 

have  more  power  here  than  the  Company;  therefore,  I  may  do  what¬ 
ever  I  please.’'  He  further  added:  “for  I  have  my  commission  not 
from  the  Company,  but  from  the  Lords,  the  States,  as  by  the  certifi¬ 
cate  further  can  be  seen.” 

We,  nevertheless,  consented  to  the  Director’s  proposition,  but 
submitted  to  his  Honor  that  there  was  a  more  suitable  means  devisable 
by  which  the  poor  Commonalty  could  be  spared  [to  wit[ ,  that  the 
private  traders  who  had  drawn  excessive  profit  from  the  country  by 
their  injurious  usury,  should  contribute  something  to  the  public  serv¬ 
ice.  And  what  further  followed  is  seen  in  two  different  Remon¬ 
strances;  but  the  Director  was  pleased  to  disregard  this;  rejected  it 
(as)  utterly  unworthy,  and  allowed  Gerrit  Vastrick  to  depart  with 
some  thousand  (beaver)  skins  without  taking  a  penny  from  him; 
from  what  motive  is  unkown  to  us. 

With  all  that,  the  Director,  a  few  days  before  the  Blue  Cock  sailed, 
had  a  placard  published  without  our  knowledge,  wherein  the  afore¬ 
said  duty  was  demanded  from  others,  and  laid  at  15  stuyvers  per 
beaver  (skin);  and  2  guilders  for  every  tun  of  beer  from  the  brewers 
as  well  as  from  the  tapsters;  but  the  former  were  allowed  in  return 
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to  charge  the  burgher  a  guilder  more,  and  the  tapster  to  charge  one 
stiver  [more]  per  pot,  so  that  this  will  probably  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  procure  beer  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
except  by  the  can. 

We  understand  here  that  the  Director  sent  to  the  Lords,  by  the 
Blue  Cocky  a  Book  ornamented  with  various  pictures  in  water  colors, 
in  which  he  dilates,  at  length,  on  the  origin  of  the  war.  On  that 
subject  it  contains  as  many  lies  as  lines,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Minister  and  others  who  have  read  it;  and  from  our  time  to  his,  as 
few  facts  as  leaves.  It  is  to  be  embellished  with  an  oil  painting.  We 
shall  not  question  what  sort  of  birds  are  in  the  woods,  nor  what 
species  of  fish  resort  the  rivers  here,  nor  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  All  this  is  mere  copy,  and  has  been  long  ago  described 
by  others.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked  how  it  comes  that  the  Director 
can  so  aptly  describe  all  localities  and  the  nature  of  the  animals  since 
his  Honor,  in  the  six  or  seven  years  he  has  been  residing  at  the 
Manhatans,  has  never  been  in  this  country  farther  from  his  kitchen 
and  bedchamber  than  half  way  up  the  aforesaid  Island. 

But  laying  all  the  preceding  aside,  we  shall  still  have  to  inquire, 
namely — Were  we  not  at  peace  with  all  those  surrounding  Indians 
on  the  4th,  February,  1643,  at  the  time,  we  say,  when  the  Director 
kept  Shrovetide  with  three  of  his  cronies  at  one  of  their  houses,  on 
which  occasion  Jan  Dam  proposed  a  mysterious  toast,  and  a  few 
days  after  which  this  accursed  deed  was  executed  by  the  murder  of 
so  many  innocent  Indians  at  Pavonia  and  at  the  Manhatans.  Should 
we  relate  all  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred  in  this  country  in 
six  @  seven  years,  time  would  fail  us,  and  the  perusal  would  fatigue 
your  Honors.  But,  with  your  permission,  we  shall  postpone  it  to  a 
more  appropriate  time. 

Honored  Lords!  This  is  what  we  have,  in  the  sorrow  of  our 
hearts,  to  complain  of;  that  one  man,  who  has  been  sent  out  sworn 
and  instructed  by  his  Lords  and  masters  to  whom  he  is  responsible, 
should  dispose  here  of  our  lives  and  properties  at  his  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary  that  a  King  dare  not  legally  do  the 
like. 

We  shall  terminate  here  and  commit  the  matter  wholly  to  our 
God,  who,  we  pray  and  heartily  trust,  will  move  your  hearts  and 
bless  your  deliberations  so  that  one  of  these  things  may  happen;  that 
a  Governor  may  be  speedily  sent  with  a  beloved  peace  to  us;  or,  that 
your  Honors  will  be  pleased  to  permit  us  to  return,  with  (our)  wives 
and  children,  to  our  dear  Fatherland.  For  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
settle  this  country  until  a  different  system  be  introduced  here  and  a 
new  Governor  sent  out  with  more  people  who  will  settle  in  suitable 
places,  one  near  the  other,  in  the  form  of  villages  or  hamlets,  and 
elect  from  among  themselves  a  Bailiff  or  Schout  and  Schepens  who 
will  be  empowered  to  send  their  deputies  and  give  their  votes  on 
public  affairs  with  the  Director  and  (his)  Council  so  that  the  entire 
country  may  not  be  hereafter  at  the  whim  of  one  man,  (or)  again 
reduced  to  similar  danger.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done,  we  say  the 
rural  districts  can  nev’^er  be  cultivated.  We  respectfully  request  that 
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the  aforesaid  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  remain  as  'we 
are,  your  Honors’  faithful,  poor  and  distressed  inhabitants  of  New 
Netherland.— Done  (at)  Man(ha)atans,  this  28th,  October,  A{nn)o 
(  Domini ),  1644. 

W’e  should  have  postponed  these,  our  multitudinous  complaints, 
were  we  assured  that  our  previous  letter  to  the  Hon(ora)ble,  the 
XIX,  by  the  Blue  Cock,  had  safely  arrived.  —  (Signed),  Jochem 
P(iete)rs  Cuyter,  Isack  Allerton,  Gerrit  W^olffersen  (with  a  mark 
made  by  himself),  Cornells  Melyn,  (a  mark  of)  Jacob  Stoffelsen, 
Thomas  Hall,  Jan  Evertsen  Bout,  (mark  P  of)  Barent  Direcksen, 
(made  by  himself). 

These  documents,  signed  by  the  *  men,  though  drawn  up  under 
circumstances  of  great  provocations,  contained  much  vituperation  of 
Kieft  and  his  advisers  and  proved  to  be  the  source  of  much  trouble 
for  Cornelius  who  was  considered,  probably  with  justice,  as  having 
been  its  author. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  “the  Eight  Men”  were  conducted 
with  secrecy,  and  though  Kieft  did  not  appear  to  have  been  aware 
for  a  considerable  period  of  the  communication  of  1644  to  the  West 
India  Company,  there  seems  to  have  been  early  manifestation  of  a 
bad  state  of  feeling  on  his  part  towards  Cornelius,  which  displayed 
itself  in  various  petty  annoyances  towards  the  latter.  In  1645  he  was 
charged  by  the  fiscal  with  having  sold  wine  to  the  Indians,  but  noth¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  come  of  the  affair.  Cornelius  had,  at  this  time, 
leased  about  two  acres  of  ground  from  the  officers  of  the  company 
covering  the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  church  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  churchyard  and  extending  to  the  river  bank.  1  his  he 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  grain,  evidently  for  his  family 
use.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1646,  Kieft  and  his  council,  pet¬ 
tishly  alleging  that  Cornelius  “having  planted  and  fenced  a  piece  of 
land  north  of  the  Company’s  garden,  taking  in  more  ground  than  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  sweeping  away  with  a  curve  behind  (the)  said  garden, 
and  making  use  of  the  sod  and  earth  of  the  Company’s  soil  for  securi¬ 
ty  of  (the)  soil,”  ordered  that  “he  may  cut  his  grain  and  then  deliver 
up  the  Company’s  ground  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  Spring.” 

In  the  meantime  Cornelius  acquired,  at  about  this  period,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  was  to  prove  a  faithful  ally  to  him,  and  whose  fortunes  were 
to  be  bound  up  together  with  his  own  for  several  years  to  come. 
This  was  the  worthy  Captain  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuyter,  an  ex-sea 
captain  in  the  Danish  service,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Harlem. 

The  humble  cottage  of  Eben  Reddenhaus  which  had  been  bought 
by  Cornelius,  as  stated,  and  which  stood  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  present  Pearl  and  Broad  streets,  was  in  a  short  time  sold  by  him 
to  one  Seger  Teunissen.  This  man  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by 
the  Indians,  and  upon  the  West  India  Company’s  officers  taking 
charge  of  his  property  they  found  in  a  trading  “yacht”  belonging  to 
him  certain  goods  which  had  not  been  entered  with  the  revenue  offi¬ 
cials.  Kieft,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  arbitrary  course  of  conduct 
and,  as  was  claimed,  without  any  form  of  trial  and  in  disregard  of  the 
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rights  of  Teunissen's  widow,  immediately  ordered  his  property  con¬ 
fiscated  and  sold;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  under  these  proceed¬ 
ings  that  the  house  on  the  shore  of  the  East  river  was  purchased  by 
Jochem  Pietersen  Kuyter,  who  took  up  his  residence  there  after  his 
farmhouse  near  the  Harlem  river  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1644. 

About  this  time  Cornelius  wrote  a  letter,  without  date  and  place, 
addressed  to  Godert  van  Reede,  Lord  of  Nederhorst  in  Holland, 
who  turned  it  over  to  the  States  General  for  his  information.  This, 
on  October  20,  1644,  the  States  General,  together  with: 

‘‘A  certain  petition  of  the  same  dated  Manahattas,  6th,  August 
last,  regarding  the  distressed  condition  of  affairs  there,  after  previous 
consideration  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Van  der  Capelle  and 
others,  their  High  Mighinesses’  Deputies  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
XIX,  of  the  West  India  Company,  with  power  to  inform  themselves 
of  and  investigate  the  real  merits  and  state  of  the  aforesaid  represen¬ 
tation,  and  afterwards  assist  in  making  such  order  therein  as  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  general,  and  those  of  the  said  Company  in 
particular  shall  require." 

Despite  our  eagle-eyed  search,  neither  a  copy  of  Cornelius’  letter 
nor  of  the  petition  of  August  6,  1644,  is  found  in  the  printed  records. 

The  '^College  of  XIX,"  the  governing  body  of  the  West  India 
company,  finally  decided  to  recall  Kieft,  and  on  July  28,  1646, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  while  being  governor  of  Curacao,  received  his 
commission  as  director  general  of  New  Netherland  and  reached 
New  Amsterdam  on  May  11,  1647.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  assembled  on  ^^Schreyer’s  Hoek,"  and  at  the  little  dock 
when  the  new  director  general  landed  and  they  accompanied  him  to 
the  fort,  where  Kieft  was  ready  to  surrender  the  government.  Innes 
says  that  in  relinquishing  his  administrative  office: 

Kieft,  with  great  assurance,  thanked  the  citizens  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  and  fidelity  they  had  always  shown  to  him  and  requested  their 
formal  indorsement  of  his  administration.  On  all  sides,  a  loud  shout 
of  dissent  went  up  from  the  crowd,  half  of  whom  probably  had  been 
ruined  as  the  result  of  his  atrocious  policy;  and  Cornelius  and  Kuyter 
declared  roundly  that  they  had  nothing  to  thank  him  for  and  no  ap¬ 
proval  to  give. 

This  scene  seemed  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  one  per¬ 
son,  at  least,  and  that  one  the  new  director  general.  It  was  not  that 
he  approved  of  Kieft' s  conduct  toward  the  Indians;  on  the  contrary, 
he  believed  in  giving  the  latter  just  and  conciliatory  treatment,  not  so 
much  in  all  probability  on  account  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  by  reason  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  natives  of  doing 
harm  to  the  colony.  Like  most  despotical-minded  men  placed  in 
positions  of  considerable  power,  Stuyvesant,  however,  entertained  a 
profound  jealousy  of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  criticise  his  acts, 
or  to  attempt  to  thwart  his  will,  and  such  men  he  saw  at  once  in 
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‘‘Cornells  Melyn  and  in  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuyter,”  and  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  entered  upon  his  administration  with  a  hearty  hatred  of 
them. 

The  new  director  occupied  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  a  neo¬ 
phyte  in  correcting  public  irregularities,  so  that  he  soon  gained  for 
himself  the  character  of  a  thorough  reformer.  He  was  a  soldier,  and 
a  strong  stickler  withal  for  the  prerogative.  He  considered  himself 
as  able  with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword;  but  he  lacked  the  knowledge 
of  that  valuable  secret,  that  it  is  much  safer  not  to  act  at  all  than  to 
become  a  party  to  other  men’s  quarrels. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Kieft  had  delivered  up  his  office  Cornelius 
and  Kuyter,  as  representatives  of  the  old  board  known  as  the  Eight 
Men,”  brought  a  formal  complaint  against  Kieft,  and  asked  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  his  late  government  and  respecting  his 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  They  received  a  prompt  answer  from 
Stuyvesant  on  June  14,  1647,  that  he  considered  the  denials  of  the 
late  director  general  as  of  more  weight  than  any  evidence  his  antago¬ 
nists  could  bring  to  support  their  charges,  and  that  he  would  recog¬ 
nize  them  in  no  political  capacity.  He  asked: 

Was  it  ever  seen  or  heard  in  a  republic,  that  Vassals  and  subjects 
conceived,  modelled  and  delivered  to  magistrates  articles  which  they 
had  broached  and  obtruded,  to  be  examined  by  their  superiors  unless 
such  an  act  had  been  previously  authorized  by  their  sovereign?  Must 
it  not  be  an  affair  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence;  and  must  it 
not  open  the  road  to  others  more  fatal  if  two  malignant  subjects  dare 
to  propose  to  the  Director  and  (his)  Council,  without  having  been 
either  authorized  by  the  executive  or  solicited  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
to  examine  the  late  Director  and  his  Council,  by  whom  they  were 
considered  and  Proved  to  be  perturbators  of  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  declared  undeserving  of  any  confidence,  and  unfit  to 
be  associated  (appointed)  to  any  office  of  honor  or  trust?  If  this 
point  be  conceded,  will  not  these  cunning  fellows,  in  order  to  usurp 
over  us  a  more  unlimited  power,  claim  and  assume  in  consequence 
even  greater  authority  against  ourselves  and  our  commission  should  it 
happen  that  our  administration  does  not  quadrate,  in  every  respect, 
with  their  whims?  Even  if  the  Honorable  Directors  did  send  some 
secret  orders  to  the  Director-general  and  (his)  Council  regarding 
some  matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  is  it  feasible,  without  causing 
disturbance,  that  their  Secretary,  into  whose  bosom  these  secrets 
have  been  confided,  should  be  compelled  by  two  private  individuals 
to  betray  his  trust?  In  case  he  refuses,  have  they  the  power  to 
oblige  him  to  submit? 

Dr.  O’ Callaghan,  in  his  “History  of  New  Netherland,”  says  that : 

Having  charged  the  board  thus  strongly  against  the  petitioners  and 
concluded  by  deciding  against  granting  their  request,  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  what  answers  the  director  general  would  obtain  in  return. 
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The  several  members  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  and  answered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  point  having  been  gained,  the  tables  were  now 
turned  on  those  who  had  ‘‘dared"  to  make  the  above  proposition. 
It  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  examined  on  interrogatories  in¬ 
stead  of  ex-director  and  the  council,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  late  war; 
that  they  name  those  who  were  its  first  authors,  and  state  if  they 
were  authorized  to  demand  information  concerning  that  war,  either 
by  the  director  general,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  or  the  community 
at  large.  In  case  they  were,  then  communication  might  be  given 
them  of  the  dispatches  and  orders  which  the  director  general  had  re¬ 
ceived.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  produce  those  au¬ 
thorities  then  they  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  (the)  Fatherland 
with  the  functionary  whom  they  accused  to  establish  their  charges 
and  complaints  before  their  High  and  Mighty  Sovereign  Lords;  “as 
we,"  concludes  the  reports,  “have  not  been  ordered  to  make  such 
an  enquiry,  much  less  authorized  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  late 
Director  and  (his)  Council,  or  any  individual." 

Kieft  having  now  obtained  judgment  thus  far  in  his  favor  and  es¬ 
topped  all  investigation  as  to  the  past,  at  least  in  New  Netherland, 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  revenge  on  those  from  whom  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  so  much  opposition  and  against  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
prepossessing  the  mind  of  his  successor.  Cornelius  and  Kuyter  had, 
in  fact,  ventured  upon  very  dangerous  ground.  Unwittingly,  they 
had  come  before  a  magistrate  as  thoroughly  prejudiced  as  any  judge 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  bench  of  justice,  ministering  to  his  own  interests 
and  passions  while  making  pretense  of  doing  equity. 

Innes  continues  to  carry  on  his  narration  that: 

At  the  time  of  their  private  communication  to  the  West  India 
Company  respecting  Kieft,  in  October  of  1644,  Peter  Stuyvesant 
had  been  admitted  as  one  of  the  directors  of  that  company.  No 
direct  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  West 
India  Company,  but  when  Stuyvesant  came  from  the  Netherlands  in 
the  spring  of  1647  he  brought  to  Kieft  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Eight  Men,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  information  Kieft 
had  received  of  that  communication.  Thoroughly  enraged  and  very 
sure  of  his  judge,  Kieft,  on  June  19,  1647,  brought  criminal  charges 
against  Melyn  and  Kuyter  for  libel,  and  for  inducing  the  rest  of  ‘  the 
Eight  Men"  to  join  in  a  false  statement  to  the  West  India  Company: 

To  Myn  Heer  General  and  the  Hon(ora)ble  Council. 

Hon(ora)ble  gentlemen:  whereas,  Jochem  Pietersen  (Kuyter) 
and  Cornells  Melyn  have  sent  some  letters  to  Holland  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  in  the  name  of  the  Eight  men;  amongst  others,  one,  dated  28th, 
October  1644,  containing  nothing  but  libels  and  lies.  To  point  out 
all  these  here,  would  take  up  too  much  space.  I  shall  enumerate 
only  some  few : 

1.  First:  they  say  we  could  bring  into  the  field  400  men  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Blue  Cock,  and  that  we  neglected  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Indians. 

2.  Secondly:  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  single  man 
for  defence. 
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3.  That  no  care  is  taken  any  more  of  the  country. 

4.  That  princely  power  was  usurped. 

5.  That  the  Eight  men  received  foul  taunts  and  reproaches  when 
assembled  and  that  they  scarcely  dar(e)d  open  their  mouths. 

6.  That  they  conceded  our  proposal  of  the  excise. 

7.  That  the  little  Book  treating  of  the  war  contained  as  many  lies 

as  lines. 

8.  That  the  Indians  were  previously  like  lambs,  and  that  men 
were  seized  with  a  rash  hankering  for  war,  and  by  an  accursed  act 
had  murdered  Indians. 

9.  That  2,500  pounds  of  powder  had  been  received  in  store,  and 

not  500  pounds  used  against  the  Indians. 

10.  That  skipper  Laurens  could  not  defend  his  case  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Director’s  authority,  etc. 

We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  these  are  all  false  calumnies  and 
lies.  Your  Hon(o)rs  can  well  infer  what  the  rest  are.  We  have, 
in  the  writing  hereunto  annexed,  answered  in  all  respects,  these  two 
fine  gentlemen  of  whom  the  Directors  have  warned  us,  according  to 

their  letters  exhibited  to  your  Honors. 

They  dispatched  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  clandestinely  sent  off 
that  libellous  letter;  deceived  the  good  people  whose  names  they 
used;  wTo,  according  to  their  own  declarations,  were  not  aware  that 
it  contained  such  scandalous  things.  Jacob  Stoffelse  and  Isack  Al- 
lerton,  principally  implored  the  people  to  sign  yea,  even  after  the 
letter  was  off  to  Holland  they  suborned,  according  to  Melyn  s  own 
acknowledgement,  the  Secretary  s  clerk  and  caused  him  also  to  sign, 
thus  abusing  our  Lords(’)  Patroons,  making  them  believe  that  the 
original  letter  was  subscribed  by  the  Eight  men,  cheating  the  good 
people  and  endeavoring  with  false  and  bitter  poison  to  calumniate 
their  magistrates  and  to  bring  them  into  difficulty;  wherefore  we  de¬ 
mand  justice,  in  order  that  our  innocence  may  be  known  both  here 
and  in  Holland,  and  their  falsehood  punished,  that  the  Fiscal  may 
prosecute  them  according  to  the  heinousness  of  their  crimes;  also, 
that  they  be  requested  to  prove  (the)  said  letter  and  to  exhibit  the 
copy  of  it  which  they  sent  off  by  the  Blue  Cock,  and  to  which  the 
Directors  refer.  Which  hoping.  Ady  18th,  June,  1647,  New  Arn- 
sterdam. — Your  Hon(o)rs(’ )  ever  ready  servant.— (Signed),  Wil¬ 
lem  Kieft. — This  is  found  on  collating  to  agree  with  the  original, 
the  19th,  June,  Anno  ( Domini),  1647.  (Signed),  Cornelis  van  Tien- 
hoven.  Secretary. 

So,  the  accused  men  were  ordered  to  file  their  answer  to  the 
charges  within  ^^twice  twenty-four  hours.  On  June  22,  1647,  the 
accused,  apparently  with  the  aid  of  a  well-educated  man,  Adriaen 
van  der  Donck,  replied  without  loss  of  time  and  substantiated  point 
by  point  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  letter  of  1644,  by  documentary  evidence,  as  well  official  as  pri¬ 
vate,  and  by  the  affidavits  of  sundry  individuals  conversant  with  the 
facts,  in  the  following  reply: 
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To  the  Hon(ora)ble  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Director  General  of  New 
Netherland,  Curacao,  and  the  Island  thereabout,  and  to  the  Hon(or- 
a)ble  Council. 

Hon(ora)ble  Gentlemen  : 

The  written  demand  of  the  late  Director  General  Kieft  was  sent 
to  us  by  the  Court  messenger  about  9  o’clock  on  the  19th  (of)  June 
of  this  year,  1644,  with  express  order  to  answer  thereunto  within 
twice  24  hours.  Coming  then  to  the  point:  — 

Mr.  Kieft  says,  in  his  first  statement,  that  Jochem  Pietersen  and 
Corneli(u)s  Melyn  sent  some  letters  to  the  Honorable  Directors 
in  Holland,  in  the  name  of  Eight  men,  containing  nothing  but  libels 
and  lies,  etc. 

It  was  not  under,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  Eight  men,  but  by  their 
previously  determined  counsel  and  resolution,  word  for  word,  con¬ 
jointly  approved  and  signed  by  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  without 
any  glossing  or  circumlocution  simply  answer  according  to  our  abili¬ 
ty,  his  H(o)nors(’)  proposed  articles. 

1.  Your  Honors  will  please  to  know,  as  regards  the  400  men  who 
could  be  brought  into  the  field  on  the  arrival  of  the  Blue  Cock,  that 
we  doubt  not  but  we  were  informed  of  it  by  his  Honor  himself,  and 
Captain  de  Vries  told  us  so.  They  admit,  first  that  130  soldiers  had 
come  in  the  Blue  Cock,  commanded  by  the  aforesaid  Captain.  2d, 
There  were  yet  also  at  that  time  between  40  and  50  soldiers,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  English  who,  according  to  our  best  judgment,  were  fully 
50  strong.  There  were,  likewise,  at  this  time  between  50  and  60 
sailors  or  seafaring  people  who  were  willing  to,  as  they  sometime 
afterwards  did,  serve  the  commonwealth.  We  do  not  include  the 
crew  of  the  Blue  Cock.  3d,  The  Hon(ora)ble  Mr.  Kieft  also  allow¬ 
ed  in  two  places,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Charta  A.B.,  for  two  hundred 
freemen  and  (the)  Company’s  servants,  and  thus,  whenever  a  calcu¬ 
lation  in  gross  is  made  from  what  we  have  enumerated  it  will,  with¬ 
out  making  a  very  strict  examination,  be  found  that  probably  between 
3(00)  and  400  men  could  be  brought,  before  many  days  into  the 
field  against  the  enemy,  as  stated  in  the  letter;  and  yet  they  could 
miss  the  few  opportunities  which  they  still  possessed  to  restore, 
through  God’s  mercy,  a  desirable  peace  to  this  country;  as  Mr.  Kieft 
himself  hath  written  in  a  letter  of  the  21  (st)  July,  1644  [marked  C], 
And  whilst  that  was  neglected,  our  people  were  killed  and  murdered 
within  a  few  weeks  at  divers  places  without  the  Fort  by  the  Indians 
who,  for  all  that,  gathered  in  safety  their  maize  and  other  necessaries 
in  the  meantime.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  in  the  greatest 
terror  with  the  cattle  which  still  remained;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
war  complained,  and  do  still  complain  to  our  Lords(')  Patroons,  to 
wit:  to  the  Noble  Lords  Majors,  but  not  to  foreigners,  nor  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

2.  Your  Honors  will  please  to  observe  in  the  two  remonstrances 
or  protests  of  Thomas  Hall  and  the  late  Parent  Dircksen,  what 
defence  or  assistance  was  furnished  to  any  of  ours  at  that  time. 

3.  The  piles  of  ashes  from  the  burnt  houses,  barns,  barracks  and 
others  buildings,  and  the  bones  of  the  cattle  more  than  sufficiently 
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demonstrate  the  ordinary  care  that  was  bestowed  on  the  country, 
God  help  it,  particularly  during  the  war.  We  respectfully  request 
your  Honors  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into  this  matter:  How 
many  first  class  Bouweries  and  plantations  were  abandoned  in  the 
war  by  our  Dutch  and  English  whose  houses  were  burnt,  as  ha^ 
been  stated,  and  what  number  of  cattle  has  each  individually  lost? 
It  is  our  opinion  those  will  amount  to  between  40  and  50,  and  had 
they  been  all  preserved  might  have  been  doubled  at  this  day,  and 
the  cattle  quadrupled,  so  that  a  considerable  tenth  would  yeaily 
accrue  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Company,  and  ourselves  obtain  annu¬ 
ally  overflowing  returns  of  produce  with  which  not  only  the  Hon- 
(ora)ble  Company’s  ships — yea,  were  the  whole  fleet  to  amount  30 
to  40  in  number — but  also  the  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  * 
Brazil,  could  be  supplied  with  grain,  flour,  peas,  pork,  beef  and 
other  necessaries  which  now  must  be  had  from  the  English  at  the 
North  at  a  great  expense. 

4.  That  relative  to  princely  power  is  questioned.  Thereunto, 
we  say  that  Mr.  Arent  van  Curler  verbally  communicated  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  us  as  worthy  of  belief;  and  that  the  aforesaid  Curler  declar¬ 
ed  at  the  house  of  the  Minister  Everhardus  Bogardus,  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  de  Vries,  that  he  had  heard  Mons(ieu)r  de  la  Montaigrie 
complain  in  the  tavern  to  Martin  Krygier  that  Mr.  Kieft  s  power  in 
this  country  was  greater  and  more  extensive,  as  regards  his  commis¬ 
sion,  than  was  that  of  his  Highness  of  Orange  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  though,  through  lapse  of  time,  it  being  some  years  ago,  it  has 
slipped  our  memory  who  were  the  others  present  when  this  argu¬ 
ment  occurred,  yet  we  think  that  he  named,  among  the  rest,  Wil¬ 
lem  de  Key  (and)  Jan  Jansen  Daem  who  also  should  have  heard  it. 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  your  Honors  to  be  pleased  to 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Minister  aforesaid,  Captain  de 
Vries,  and  the  other  persons  touching  this  matter.  This  assertion 
can  also  be  somewhat  corroborated  by  the  certificate,  C(h)arta,  D.; 
also  by  the  fact  itself  that  his  Honor  commenced  this  bloody  and 
disastrous  war  o(n)  his  own  authority,  independent  of  his  Council. 

5.  That  the  Eight  men  were  treated  with  contempt  and  disregard, 
we,  the  undersigned,  experienced  in  company  with  Thomas  Hall. 
On  the  last  of  June,  1644,  Mr.  Kieft  sent  for  us  on  the  subject  of 
the  demanded  toll,  and  left  us  sitting  in  the  room  from  eight  o  clock 
until  noon  without  asking  us  a  question,  notwithstanding  we  fre¬ 
quently  notified  him,  by  the  messenger,  of  our  arrival  and  of  our 
being  there  in  waiting  to  hear  what  his  Honor  would  please  to  submit 
to  us,  but  not  a  word  (of)  explanation  did  his  Honor  send  us;  and 
leaving  the  business  unfinished,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  as  wise  as  we  went.  Was  not  this,  now  mocking  and 
scoffing  then?  Be  it  borne  in  mind  that  his  Honor  had  sent  for  us 
by  his  messenger.  We  thus  consider  our  statement  uncontradicted. 
It  is  also  corroborated  in  C( h)arta,  Z). ,  the  8th,  June,  1644. 

6.  The  agreeing  to  the  Excise  is  seen  (in)  3  letters,  E.  F.  G. ; 
by  the  Acts  of  the  18,  21,  22,  June,  1644,  and  therefore  no  further 
declaration  is  necessary. 
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7.  The  misstatements  of  the  Little  Book  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  letter (s);  We  wish,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Kieft,  that  we  had  committed  an  error  on  this  point  in  our 
communication;  but  'tis  to  be  feared  that,  when  compared  with  oth¬ 
er  declarations,  something  strange  will  be  found  in  it.  But  we  leave 
this  on  one  side  and  refer  to  our  Minister  and  Corneli(u)s  van 
Tienhoven,  the  Secretary,  both  of  whom  read  it  for  the  purpose  of 
punctuating  it,  and  who  flung  it  from  the  table  on  account  of  the 
nonsense  they  found  in  it  in  regard  to  the  war,  so  that  your  Honors 
will  please  to  hear  the  Minister  aforesaid  and  Secretary  van  Tien¬ 
hoven  hereupon.  Also,  if  his  Honor  please,  this  Little  Book  must 
be  produced  in  order  to  look  in  it  for  what,  through  lapse  of  time, 
has  been  forgotten. 

8.  It  is  chiefly  manifest  from  their  own  acts  that  the  Indians  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  like  lambs  before  the  melancholy  spectacle,  of 
which  they  were  the  victims  in  the  year  1643,  over  at  Pavonia  and 
on  the  Island  Man(a)hatas.  Be  it  remarked  that  they  allowed 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children  to  be  slaughtered  at  that  time 
like  sheep,  and  came  [so  to  speak]  like  lambs  to  lie  in  our  arms. 
We  appeal  in  this  case  to  the  entire  Commonalty,  and  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  individually  who  hath  survived  that  time,  to  say  how  mur¬ 
derously  the  Indians  were  then  treated.  Would  to  God,  we  may  be 
found  to  be  liars  on  this  point.  But  the  truth  thereof  shall  be  more 
than  sufficiently  established  hereafter  before  their  High  Mightinesses. 

9.  That  there  was,  at  the  time,  a  supply  of  2,500  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der.  We  shall  not  assert  precisely,  if  there  were  2(00)  or  300 
pounds,  more  or  less,  but  merely  any  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  good  portion,  according  to  Monsieur  (de)  la  Montaigne's  own  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  which  he  made  on  tne  19  (th)  February,  1643,  in 
(the)  presence  of  Mr.  Kieft  and  Captain  de  Vries.  So  that  de  la 
Montaigne  and  the  Captain  will  be  able  to  furnish  full  explanation 
why  and  wherefore  there  was  a  conversation  at  that  time  about  pow¬ 
der.  Mr.  Kieft  also  knows  how  much  powder  was  seized  from 
Peter  Wynkoop,  and  how  much  (was)  received  from  the  Seven 
Stars,  and  elsewhere. 

10.  That  Skipper  Laurens  Cornelissen  could  not  defend  his  case 
in  consequence  of  Director  Kieft’ s  authority.  On  this  point,  the 
above  named  Skipper  complained  in  (the)  presence  of  divers  per¬ 
sons,  to  wit,  that  he  would,  indeed,  have  obtained  declarations  from 
some  persons  in  his  suit  regarding  pearls,  but  through  fear  and  in 
consequence  of  the  high  station  of  Mr.  Kieft,  they  dare(d)  not  give 
them,  except  two  who,  however,  had  made  so  bold  and  gave  him  a 
certificate.  We  do  not  corroborate  the  whole  of  this  matter  in  our 
letter,  we  merely  say  that  we  believe  it.  2(d),  As  this  point  has  no 
relation  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  country,  but  merely  regards  the 
difficulty  between  Mr.  Kieft  and  the  above  named  skipper,  we  shall 
therefore  refrain  from  it  and  pass  (on)  to  the  conclusion. 

His  Honor  says,  first,  that  all  these  points  of  our  letter  are  false 
libels  and  lies;  also  that  he  hath  replied  to  all  the  other  contents  of 
the  letter.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  to  be  furnished  with 
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a  copy  thereof.  Item,  he  hath  warned  the  Directors  of  the  above 
named  five  gentlemen;  we  wish  also  to  see  that  letter.  We  cannot 
comprehend  how  we  ever  deceived  the  Directors  by  impertinent  pa¬ 
pers;  on  the  contrary  we  (can)  show  that  we  have  been  esteemed 
and  respected  by  them,  in  consequence  of  the  large  cargo  of  live¬ 
stock  which,  with  the  Directors,  we  brought  hither  to  New  Nether- 
land  in  the  ship,  the  Brant  van  Troyen;  Wherefore,  they  most  par¬ 
ticularly  have  instructed  Mr.  Kieft  [to  use  their  own  words]  to  treat 
us  well,  in  order  the  better  to  encourage  others.  Item,  They,  es¬ 
pecially  Jacob  Stoffelsen  and  Isack  Allerton,  cheated  the  good  people 
whose  names  they  dishonestly  made  use  of  and  whom  they  implor¬ 
ingly  besought  to  sign,  thus  deceiving  the  Lords  Patroons,  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  the  original  letter  was  signed  by  the  Eight  men. 
This  appears,  indeed,  clear,  be  it  remarked,  that  when  the  letter 
was  exhibited  to  them  they  acknowledged  here,  before  your  Honors 
in  Council,  that  they  signed.  Itefn,  They  threatened  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  and  sought  with  bitter  poison,  to  calumniate  their  magistrates, 
wherefore  his  Honor  demands  justice  so  that  his  innocence  may  be 
known  both  here  and  in  Holland,  etc. 

We  have  already  answered  in  the  8th  article,  and  again  repeat, 
that  as  respects  Mr.  Kieft,  we  heartily  wish  his  Honor  may  establish 
his  innocence  before  their  High  Mightinesses  touching  this  war  with 
the  Americans.  We  are  content  to  be  then  esteemed,  such  as  his 
Honor  described  us  in  his  letter  and  shall  willingly  suffer  and  take  it 
with  an  honest  face,  for  the  wisest  man  teaches  that  the  feeble  must 
not  speak  evil,  as  anger  is  not  excited  against  the  silent  man.  It  is 
said  that  Diogenes  was  once  asked  how  he  could  contrive  to  live  so 
many  years  at  court.  To  which  the  philosopher  answered:  I  had 

to  bear  and  endure  much  injury  at  court  from  the  King,  and  I  al¬ 
ways,  in  return,  said  ^Thank  you.’  ”  We  willingly  confess  that 
we  have  not  experienced  what  the  philosopher  here  represents,  for 
not  an  unkind  word  was  exchanged  between  us  and  Mr.  Kieft  in 
our  intercourse  with  that  gentleman. 

His  Honor  must  prove  that  the  Eight  chosen  men,  who  were 
elected  by  the  Commonalty  and  approved  (of)  and  authorized  by  his 
Honor  and  his  Council,  acted  unlawfully  in  communicating  to  their 
High  Mightinesses  and  Lords  Majors,  the  general  ruin  and  necessity 
of  the  country,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  earlier  aid  and  assistance  as 
is,  God  be  praised!  now  evident.  Were  this  true,  as  we  trust  it  is, 
we  think,  under  correction,  that  we  have  not  injured  Mr.  Kieft  in 
general  nor  in  particular;  and  that  his  Honor  ought  not  so  sharply 
and  so  severely  censure  and  reprimand  us,  for  the  ancient  Sage  was 
of  opinion  that  a  person  high  in  station  could  not  commit  a  graver 
fault  than  to  insult  those  who  durst  not  answer  him.  But  it  had 
been  better  that  this  matter  had  been  referred  to  those  by  whom  it 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  final  decision,  for  if  Mr.  Kieft  had  yet 
to  prove  that  his  Honor  lawfully  and  of  *  necessity,  commenced 
the  war  in  question  against  those  Natives.  If  lawfully,  his  Honor 
will  rejoice,  and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  remain  in  shame  and 
disgrace;  if  the  contrary  be  established,  to  wit,  that  it  was  urged  for- 
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ward  through  his  own  fancy,  let  us  then  once  see  what  the  law  of 
nations  thinks  of  it  for,  in  the  exacting  of  punishment,  this  law  must 
first  of  all  be  observed  so  that  no  war  be  ever  again  undertaken  un¬ 
less  (the)  men  are  stronger  than  the  opposite  party.  For  not  only 
doth  prudence,  or  the  love  of  one’s  own,  but  even  frequently  those 
also  who  administer  justice  demand  that  people  abstain  from  a  haz¬ 
ardous  war,  as,  from  the  nature  of  government,  the  sovereign  is 
bound  by  justice  to  care  for  the  subject  no  less  than  the  subject  to 
obey;  so  that  even  a  King  who  undertakes  a  war  for  a  trifling  cause 
or  to  exact  unnecessary  punishment,  which  is  very  hazardous,  is 
bound  to  indemnify  the  subject  for  all  damage  incurred  thereby;  hav¬ 
ing  by  that  means  done  him  wrong  and  for  insufficient  cause  brought 
down  on  him  such  serious  difficulties.  For  this  reason,  Linius  says 
—  That  is  a  just  war,  which  is  a  necessary  one.”  James,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  in  his  lifetime  admitted  this;  and  Propertius  says — 
soldier  must  bear  arms  in  order  thereby  to  control  arms.” 

Moreover,  even  just  cause  does  not  oblige  rulers  to  undertake  war 
for  their  subjects,  except  when  it  can  be  done  without  damage  to  all 
or  the  majority  of  them.  For  the  office  of  governor  extends  rather 
over  the  whole  than  over  a  part;  and  where  a  part  is  greater  there  it 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  nature  of  the  whole;  and  in  regard 
to  Christ’s  precept,  which  wills  that  we  be  ready  to  lay  aside  all  con¬ 
tention  and  discord;  consequently,  still  more  does  it  discountenance 
war;  and  therefore,  says  Ambrose — “It  is  not  only  generosity  in  a 
prudent  man  to  desist  somewhat  from  his  right,  but  it  is  also  profit¬ 
able  and  advantageous.”  In  like  manner,  Aristides  (says)  — '  Men 
must  quietly  yield  and  grant  little,  for  those  are  prized  who  will  rath¬ 
er  suffer  wrong  than  contention.”  Xenophon:  —  “It  becometh 
even  the  wise  not  to  commence  a  war  for  a  great  cause.”  From  all 
that  has  been  here  stated  on  the  subject  of  war,  it  can  readily  be 
concluded  how  prudently  we  must  proceed  in  the  matter  and  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  engage  in  it,  especially  with  so  rude  and  -barbarous 
a  people  as  these  Indians  are. 

This  being  now  laid  aside,  let  us  conclude: 

As  regards  the  letter  to  the  XIX,  by  the  Blue  Cock,  we  cannot 
produce  it  inasmuch  as  we  sent  it  by  Covert  Loockermans  to  Holland, 
enclosed  to  a  person  whose  name  we,  for  cause,  would  not  willingly 
disclose;  we  cannot  for  certainty  say  whether  Andries  Hudden, 
who  drew  up  that  letter  and  who  also  subscribed  to  it  with  his  own 
hand,  still  retains  the  draft  or  minute  of  it. 

It  appears,  then,  from  what  we  have  answered  in  this,  our  decla¬ 
ration,  that  we  did  not  act  as  Mr.  Kieft  is  pleased  to  lay  to  our 
charge;  but  submit  all  this  to  the  discretion  of  your  Honors’  wise  and 
mature  judgment.  It  is  remarked  that  Mr.  Kieft  demands  in  his  dec¬ 
laration,  which  was  *read  to  us  in  your  Honor’s  court  on  the  18th 
instant,  that  we  be  sent  to  Holland  as  pests  and  seditious  persons. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  of  your  Honor  that  it  be  granted 
to  us,  not  to  go  as  pestilent  and  seditious  persons  as  his  Honor  repre¬ 
sents,  but  as  good  patriots  and  proprietors  of  New  Netherland;  this, 
it  is  manifest  we  are,  from  what  we  have  expended  in  the  country 
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and  which  in  this  war  was  in  a  moment  laid  in  ashes,  whereby  we 
have  lost  all  our  property.  Whereunto  we  call  God,  the  Lords  Ma¬ 
jors,  and  the  entire  Commonalty  to  witness.  Also,  that  the  other 
four  out  of  the  Eight  chosen  men  may  be  likewise  sent  with  us,  in 
order  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  signatures  before  their  High 
Mightinesses;  moreover,  that  all  who  are  on  their  interrogatories 
may  be  summoned  before  your  Honors  for  the  13th  instant. 

Finally  and  lastly,  we  respectfully  pray  the  (Director)  General  and 
(his)  Council  to  be  pleased  to  legally  call  together,  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Princess,  all  the  freemen  and  (the)  Company  s  servants 
who  have  survived  the  war,  and  ask  them  conjointly  the  following 
question,  to  wit:  If  we  did  not  live  in  peace  with  these  surrounding 
Indians  before  they  were  slaughtered,  in  February,  1643,  on  Jan  de 
Lacher’s  hook,  near  Jan  Evertsen’s  bouwery  at  Pavonia,  and  behind 
Curler's  plantation  on  the  Island  of  Manhattans;  also,  whether  each 
of  them,  individually,  could  not  at  the  time,  uninterruptedly  pursue 
their  outdoor  labor  in  the  bush  as  well  as  in  the  field,  and  live  safely 
in  their  houses  with  their  wives  and  children  without  any  fear  of  the 
Indians.  Expecting  this,  &c. ,  remaining  your  H(o)nors(')  faithful 
inhabitants  of  New  Netherland.  —  (Signed),  Jochiem  Piet.  Cuyter, 
(and)  Cornelis  Melyn. — Done  at  the  Manhattans  Ady,  this  22d  (of) 
June,  1647. 

Historian  O’ Callaghan  tells  us  that  it  was: 

Far  from  satisfying  the  executive  this  letter  aggravated,  in  his  esti¬ 
mation,  the  offense  of  the  accused.  The  attorney  general  was  order¬ 
ed,  on  July  4,  1647,  to  procceed  with  his  prosecution,  and  the 
parties  in  the  meantime  were  placed  under  arrest.  At  this  time, 
there  was  no  trial  by  jury  in  New  Netherland.  The  supreme  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  colony,  under  the  instuctions  of  the  Council  of  XIX  of  the 
West  India  company,  was  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  cases.  This 
council  was  to  consist  of  the  director  as  president,  the  vice-director 
and  the  schout  fiscal,  but  in  criminal  cases,  where  the  fiscal  was  the 
prosecutor,  the  military  commandant  should  sit  in  his  stead,  and 
there  should  be  added  two  capable  persons  from  the  district  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  In  that  year,  Stuyvesant  was  director, 
Lubert  van  Dincklagen  vice  director,  Hendrick  van  Dyck  fiscal  and 
Captain  Lieutenant  Brian  Newton  commandant.  The  trial  court, 
therefore,  should  have  been  composed  of  Stuyvesant,  van  Dinck¬ 
lagen,  Newton  and  two  others.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the 
three  above  named,  with  Jean  La  Montagne,  Paulus  Lunderson, 
Abraham  Planke  and  Jan  Jansen  Damen. 

On  July  11,  1647,  Fiscal  van  Dyck  prepared  a  bill  of  indictment 
accordingly,  but  so  imperfectly  and  so  loosely,  either  from  Mali¬ 
cious  disobedience,  or  ignorance,  or  incompetency,"  that  Director 
Stuyvesant  and  his  council  took  the  affair  into  their  own  hands  and 
prepared  for  themselves  the  indictments  on  which  they  were  desirous 
to  try  “the  delinquents."  It  is  true  that  they  were  to  act  at  the 
same  time  as  judges  between  the  accused  and  their  accuser;  it  would, 
therefore,  be  only  reasonable  that  they  should  carefully  avoid  acts 
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which  might  create  suspicion  or  reproach.  But  these  little  niceties 
were  not  of  much  moment  in  those  days,  and  Cornelius  and  Kuyter 
were,  therefore,  arraigned.  The  former  was  charged,  individually, 
with  having,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  late  attorney 
general,  threatened  William  Kieft,  his  lawful  governor,  with  the  gal¬ 
lows  and  the  wheel;  with  having  resisted  his  authority,  and  denied 
being  subject  thereto,  though  he  was  at  the  time  an  inhabitant  and 
citizen  of  Manhattans,  saying,  “what  have  we  to  do  with  the  head 
of  the  devil?  Let  him  rule  over  the  Company’s  servants;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  justice;  here  is  no  justice  for  me.”  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  charged  against  him  that  he  had  endeavored  to  seduce  the  com¬ 
pany’s  servants  from  their  employ,  as  they  could  not  get  their  pay; 
and  that  his  own  men  had,  by  his  order,  robbed  the  Indians  long 
before  the  war  of  a  portion  of  their  hunting  ground. 

Kuyter  was  accused  of  having  compared  Kieft  to  Saul  whose  pas¬ 
sions  were  soothed  by  music,  of  having  proposed  throwing  the  In¬ 
dian  sachem  into  the  cellar  and  shooting  the  other  savages  whilst 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  threatening,  moreover,  to  pinch 
them  with  redhot  tongs.  He  had,  it  was  finally  averred,  menaced 
the  director  general  in  the  “College  of  the  Eight  Men,”  with 
strange  things  whenever  he  should  doff  his  robes  of  state,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  induce  Kieft  to  mortgage  and  surrender  the  Manhattans 
to  the  English. 

Conjointly,  they  were  put  on  trial  for  having  written  the  calum¬ 
nious  and  scandalous”  letter  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  out  of  which  a  charge  of  forgery  was  also  made  to 
arise,  for  this  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  and  signed  by 
the  “Eight  Men,”  it  was  now  alleged,  had  never  been  communicat¬ 
ed  to,  nor  authorized  by  them.  If  it  was  signed  by  those  whose 
names  were  appended  to  it,  it  was  “in  a  precarious  way”;  it  was 
not  read  to  them  in  the  “College,”  or  it  was  altered  after  it  was 
read;  or  those  whose  signatures  were  affixed  to  it,  plain,  illiterate 
men,  some  of  whom  could  not  sign  their  names,”  were  illused  and 
grossly  deceived.  The  commonalty,  for  whom  the  accused  profes¬ 
sed  to  act,  gave  them  no  power  to  write  such  a  letter. 

It  was  finally  charged  against  both  the  accused  that  they  had  treat¬ 
ed  the  new  council  with  contempt  by  refusing  to  furnish  documents 
which  their  “Honors”  required  and  had  introduced  a  threat  into 
their  petition,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  they  had  further  proofs,  but 
should  reserve  them  for  the  “High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States 
General.  ” 

Having  replied,  in  their  letter  of  the  twenty-second  of  June  to 
most  of  these  accusations,  Cornelius  and  his  associate  considered  it 
unnecessary  now  to  notice  any  but  those  brought  against  each  in  his 
individual  capacity.  The  former  denied  in  toto,  or  explained  away 
most  of  the  charges  against  him;  the  latter  disclaimed  having  com¬ 
pared  the  ex-director  to  the  King  of  Israel,  but  admitted  that  when 
the  eight  men  were  deliberating  on  the  impostion  of  the  duties  they 
were  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  Kieft,  who  cried  out:  Yes, 

there  be  many  among  you  who  say  that  I  have  more  ready  cash  in 
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mine  houses  than  four  horses  can  draw  at  once/’  whereupon  Kuyter 
became  excited  and  exclaimed:  “What  signifieth  all  this,  sir?  We 
are  convened  here  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  our  country  and 
not  on  the  private  affairs  of  individuals.  There  will  be  no  end  to 
this  matter  if  every  altercation  be  mentioned.  T  his  might  more 
properly  be  done,  if  you  would  take  off  the  coat  with  which  you 
have  been  decorated  by  the  Lords,  your  masters.”  The  director, 
becoming  enraged  at  this  reply,  flung  himself  out  of  the  room  in  a 
passion,  saying,  “Thou  art  an  ungrateful  fellow!  ’ '  The  charge  of 
recommending  the  mortgaging  of  the  Island  to  the  English  he  did 
not  deny,  but  explained  that  he  gave  the  advice  in  good  faith,  as  a 
member  of  the  board. 

The  evidence,  documentary  and  parole  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence,  having  been  gone  through,  the  members  of  the  council 
delivered  their  respective  opinions.  The  attorney  general  had 
demanded,  at  first,  that  both  the  prisoners  should  suffer  death  but 
afterwards  modified  his  notion  and  asked  that  they  be  banished  and 
fined  one  thousand  guilders  [four  hundred  dollars]  each.  Van 
Dincklage  considered  the  accused  guilty  of  having  attempted  to  sow 
sedition  and  stir  up  rebellion  against  their  chief  magistrate,  and  ad¬ 
vised  that,  “agreeably  to  written  and  customary  law,”  Cornelius  be 
condemned  to  perpetual  and  Capt.  Kuyter  to  temporary  banishment. 
The  other  members  concurred  in  this  advice,  though  they  were  of 
opinion  that  a  pecuniary  fine  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  prisoners. 

Stuyve.ant  was  the  last  to  deliver  his  views.  He  strongly  censured 
the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  schout  fiscal.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  he  declared  to  be  dubious;  he  had  not  produced  one  legal 
authority  to  prove  that  the  defendants  subjected  themselves  to  death, 
banishment  or  fine.  It  would  not  do,  he  added,  to  demand  that  any 
person  should  be  so  punished;  it  must  be  proved  that  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  was  justified  by  law.  Injuries  done  in  writing  to  officers, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  courts  or  the  supreme  council,  are  of  a 
more  heinous  nature,  and  ought  to  be  brought  by  every  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them  to  the  knowlege  of  the  court,  as  such  is  a  capital  of¬ 
fense  and  capital  punishment  ought  to  follow.  Words  having  a 
tendency  to  raise  a  mutiny  or  rebellion,  must  be  capitally  punished; 
agreeably  to  the  military  ordinance  of  calumny,  defamation  and  inju¬ 
ry,  whose  writ(ings)  against  his  lawful  sovereign  is  guilty  and  there¬ 
by  equally  subject  to  legal  punishment.  It  was,  therefore,  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  Cornelius  ought  to  be  punished  by  death  and  confiscation  of 
his  property. 

The  members  of  the  court  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
Director  Stuyvesant  as  to  the  guilt  of  Cornelius  and  Capt.  Kuyter; 
some  were  for  temporary,  others  for  perpetual  banishment,  with  a 
fine.  Below  is  the  judgment  pronounced  against  Cornelius  on  July 
25,  1647: 

Whereas,  Cornells  Melyn,  born  at  Antwerp,  aged  about  five  and 
forty  years,  inhabitant  and  burgher  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam, 
in  New  Netherland,  hath  dared,  on  the  2d,  May,  1645,  and  did  [ac- 
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cording  to  the  sworn  affidavit  thereof  being]  set  himself  in  opposition 
and  contravention  to  justice,  threatening  the  Honorable  Director 
Kieft,  at  the  time  his  lawful  Governor  and  superior,  with  the  gallows 
and  the  wheel;  or,  as  the  delinquent,  according  to  his  confession, 
without  torture,  perverted  the  word  to  the  Fiscal  and  other  officers 
ordered  to  execute  the  judgment,  and  said — Let  those  who  have  giv¬ 
en  you  orders  look  to  it  that  they  do  not  reach  the  gallows  and  the 
wheel — and  hath  further  resisted  justice  and  the  order  of  the  Hon- 
(ora)ble  Director  Kieft  aforesaid,  so  that  the  Fiscal  was  obliged  to 
enter  a  protest  of  contumacy  and  opposition  against  him,  Melyn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  divers  other  affidavits  taken  and  sworn  to,  at  the  time  he, 
Melyn,  was  convicted  of  slandering  justice  and  the  law  here,  saying 
— Here  be  no  justice;  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  Hon(ora)ble  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Honorable  Director  may  occupy  himself  with  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants — he  is  a  headstrong  fool  [een  duyvels  kop]^  with  many 
other  mutinous  and  seditious  words  uttered  against  this  one  and  that, 
as  well  soldiers  as  freemen,  advising  the  Company’s  servants  to  leave 
its  service  as  they  could  receive  neither  money  nor  pay;  that  the  Di¬ 
rector,  like  the  biggest  liar  in  the  country,  gave  fair  words  and  plenty 
of  promises  which  bore  no  fruit,  &c. ;  in  order  to  instigate  the  free¬ 
men  not  to  pay  anything,  as  is  apparent  to  us  by  divers  collected  affi¬ 
davits  and  credible  testimonies,  with  name  and  surname,  duly  read  in 
his  presence;  also,  that  he,  by  his  servants,  endeavored  even  before 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  purloin  either  secretly  or  forcibly 
the  maize  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  at  that  time  not 
yet  at  war  with  our  nation,  for  they  even  killed  an  Englishman; 
whereof,  contrary  to  two  witnesses,  he  knows  nothing.  It  appears, 
however,  by  his  own  confession  made  in  our  presence,  on  the  16th, 
July  of  this  year,  without  torture  or  iron  bands,  that  he  had  a  knowl¬ 
edge  thereof,  confessing  that  his  servants,  with  soldiers,  had  so  at¬ 
tempted,  but  contrary  to  order  and  command,  whereof  he,  however, 
hath  neither  since  nor  before  complained  nor  given  any  information, 
which  is  proof  enough  that  he  connived  at,  and  silently  assented  to  it; 
Moreover  that  he  exacted  and  took  by  force  from  the  Indians,  when 
they  were  hunting  on  Staten  Island,  a  portion  of  their  game,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sworn  affidavit,  dated  the  last  July,  A(nn)o,  1645;  all  which 
matters  are  of  very  dangerous  consequence,  tending  to  mutiny,  defa¬ 
mation  of  justice  and  supreme  authority,  to  force  [violence]  and  exac¬ 
tion.  To  this  is  also  to  be  added  that  he,  Melyn,  with  one  Jochim 
Pietersen  Cuyter  forged,  conceived,  drafted  and  wrote  on  the  28th, 
October,  1644,  in  the  name  of  the  Eight  Selectmen,  a  most  false  and 
calumnious  letter  and  caused  it  to  be  transcribed  and  sent  to  the 
Hon(ora)ble  Chamber  at  Amsterdam,  thereby  clandestinely,  most 
scandalously  charging,  defaming,  criminating  and  accusing  the  Hon- 
(ora)ble  Director  Kieft,  then  in  loco  their  governor  and  superior,  of 
divers  grave  and  culpable  errors,  as  is  and  can  be  further  seen  and 
read  at  length  in  the  original,  and  in  the  authentic  copy  thereof. 

Which  We  and  our  Council  having  investigated  and  inquired  into, 
at  the  request  of  (the)  said  Director  Kieft,  (the)  said  calumnious 
letter  has  been  found  to  consist  in  many  points  of  false  and  defama- 
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tory  lies,  as  is  apparent  and  proved  by  experience  itself,  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others  heard  to  the  number  of  lifteen,  also  by  the  declara¬ 
tions  and  answers  of  the  co-signers. 

Whereupon,  the  Fiscal,  instituting  criminal  action  and  suit, 
charged,  accused  and  convicted  (the)  said  Melyn  of  having  here 
committed  in  writing  against  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director  Kieft  the 
crime  of  insult,  defamation  and  falsehood,  and,  consequently,  is  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  Laesae  Majestatis. 

Which  documents  and  proofs  having  been  examined,  investigated 
and  inquired  into  by  the  Director  General  and  (his)  Council,  and 
everything  material  having  been  duly  weighed,  the  case  was  found  to 
be  of  very  bad  consequence  and  ought  (not)  and  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  a  law-abiding  and  well-regulated  government,  but  must  be  punish¬ 
ed  as  an  example  to  others. 

Wherefore,  the  Hon(ora)ble  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  Director  General, 
with  the  advise  of  his  Council,  administering  justice  in  the  name  of 
the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  States  General,  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Lord  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Hon(ora)ble  Directors  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Incorporated  West  India  Company,  hath  sentenced  and  con¬ 
demned,  as  he  doth  hereby  sentence  and  condemn,  the  (said)  Cor¬ 
nelius  Melyn  to  be  banished  for  seven  years  from  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  New  Netherland  and  also  to  depart  by  the  first  ship, 
revoking  all  previous  granted  benefits,  actions  and  pretensions  which 
he  may  have  obtained,  or  yet  claims  from  the  Hon(ora)ble  Directors; 
and,  moreover,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  Carolus  guilders,  to  be 
applied  one-third  for  the  Poor,  one-third  for  the  Fiscal,  and  one-third 
for  the  Church,  dismissing  the  Fiscal’s  further  demand. 

Thus  done  and  enacted  at  the  Assembly,  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  in 
New  Netherland  the  25th,  July,  J( nn)o,  1647.  —  (Signed),  P.  Stuy¬ 
vesant,  L.  van  Dincklage,  Brian  Neuton,  Paulus  Leendertsen  van  der 
Grift  and  Jan  Claessen  Bol. 

Another  historian  says  that  the  law  of  the  land  in  New  Netherland 
under  the  Dutch  rule  was  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  glossed  by  medi¬ 
aeval  jurists,  expounded  by  mediaeval  decrees,  and  overlaid  by  the 
customs  of  Holland.  Under  that  law  the  offences  corresponding  to 
treasons  in  English  law  are  comprehended  under  the  Crimen  Laesae 
Majestatis,  the  Lese  Majeste  of  the  French,  the  Majestaets  Beleidigung 
of  the  Prussian  code.  It  included  every  kind  of  act  by  which  public 
authority  was  resisted  or  any  disrespect  shown  to  the  state.  Con¬ 
structively,  it  included  any  indignity  offered  to,  or  any  libel  on  any 
officer  of  the  state  or  contempt  of  his  authority.  Under  the  law,  as 
construed  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Cornelius’  answer  was  a  confession  of 
the  charges,  and  moreover  the  paper  itself,  containing  charges  by 
private  persons  against  a  governor,  was  nothing  less  than  Crimen 
Laesae  Majestatis. 

Dr.  O’ Callaghan,  in  his  History  of  New  Amsterdam,  says  that: 

In  the  case  of  Kuyter  there  were  some  mitigating  points  but  these. 
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in  his  estimation  were  few.  He  was  guilty  of  having  menaced  his  di¬ 
rector  general  by  “raising  his  finger  in  a  threatening  manner.” 
This  was  a  crime  of  a  pernicious  tendency;  an  offence  against  his 
person  and  dignity,  punishable  by  military  law  with  deprivation  of 
life  or  limb.  “He  who  slanders  God,  the  magistrate,  or  his  par¬ 
ents,”  according  to  an  old  saying,  “must  be  stoned  to  death.”  It  is 
true  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  suffered  more  abuse  than  he  ever  re¬ 
turned.  Yet  Damhouder  lays  down  the  principle  that  he  does  an  in¬ 
jury  who  threatens  another  by  look,  as  in  the  present  instance  by 
finger;  which  misdeed  becomes  aggravated  in  a  greater  degree  when 
committed  against  a  councillor,  an  officer,  or  clergyman  in  a  public 
place  as  the  “College  of  the  Eight  Men.”  Taking  all  the  bearings, 
then,  of  this  case  into  consideration,  .Director  Stuyvesant  concluded 
that  the  prisoner  deserved  an  arbitrary  correction,  and  to  be  fined 
three  hundred  guilders.  He  should  be  obliged,  moreover,  to  repair 
what  he  had  committed  by  acknowledging  before  God  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  he  had  done  wrong. 

The  decree  by  the  trial  board,  however,  was  his  banishment  for 
three  years  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders,  which 
sum  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
fine.  Below  is  the  decree  sent  to  Kuyter’s  house,  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  1647,  by  the  town  clerk,  Jacob  Kieft: 

Whereas,  Jochim  Pietersen  Kuyter,  aged  50  years,  a  native  of 
Ditmersen,  hath  presumed  and  undertaken  to  threaten  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director,  his  Chief,  here  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Eight  men  who  were  assembled  as  a  Board,  and  to  say — when  he 
had  doffed  the  coat  with  which  his  Lords  and  Masters  had  cloathed 
him,  he  will  then  certainly  have  him  witness  his  own  confession, 
dated  16th,  July  last,  in  Our  court,  that  he  gave  some  explanations 
to  this  effect:  That  this  could  happen  only  when  Myn  heer  had  tak¬ 
en  off  the  coat  his  Lords  and  Masters  had  put  on  him;  and  the  above 
named  Jochem  Pietersen,  in  company  with  one  Cornelis  Melyn, 
drew  up,  prepared  and  wrote  a  false  and  libelous  letter,  late(ly), 
27(th),  October,  1644,  which  he  signed  with  Melyn  and  sent  over 
in  the  name  of  the  Eight  chosen  men,  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director 
of  the  General  Incorporated  West  India  Company,  Chamber  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  wherein  they  clandestinely  and  most  scandalously  accuse, 
injury,  criminate  and  charge  the  late  Director  Kieft,  then  their  law¬ 
ful  Governor  and  Chief,  with  divers  criminal  misdeeds  as  is  and  can 
still  be  more  fully  seen  and  read  in  the  original  and  authentic  copy 
thereof.  We  and  Our  Council,  having  inquired  and  taken  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  truth  thereof  at  the  request  of  (the)  said  Director 
Kieft,  it  is  accordingly  found  that  such  a  libelous  letter  is,  in  many 
parts,  false,  lying  and  defamatory,  as  appears  and  is  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  by  the  evidence  of  others  heard  to  the  number  of  fif¬ 
teen;  also,  by  the  confession  and  answers  of  the  co-signers;  There¬ 
fore  the  Fiscal,  instituting  criminal  suit  and  process,  accuses  and  con¬ 
victs  the  aforesaid  Jochem  Pietersen  of  having  offended  against  the 
Director’s  quality  and  falsely  injured  him  in  writing.  All  which  be- 
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ing  fully  examined,  weighed  and  every  thing  being  maturely  observed 
and  considered  by  the  Hon.  Director  General  and  (the)  Council, 
the  aforesaid  perpetrated  offence  is  found  to  be  of  great  and  serious 
importance  and  not  to  be  tolerated  or  endured  in  a  well-ordered  and 
governed  Republic,  it  being  a  matter  of  very  evil  consequence. 
Therefore,  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director  General  Petrus  Stuyvesant, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Hon(ora)ble  Council,  administering  justice  in 
the  name  of  their  High  Mightnesses,  the  Lords  States  General,  (and) 
his  Serene  Highness,  the  Hon(ora)ble  Directors  of  the  Incorporated 
West  India  Company,  hath  condemned,  as  he  hereby  doth  condemn, 
the  above  named  Jochem  Pietersen  to  a  banishment  of  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  and  to  depart  with  the  earliest  opportunity  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders,  to  be  applied  one- 
third  for  the  Fisc(al),  one-third  for  the  Church,  and  one-third  for  the 
Poor.  Dismissing  the  Fiscal’s  further  demand. 

Thus  done  and  enacted  at  the  Court,  in  fort  Amsterdam,  in  New 
Netherland,  the  25th,  July,  1647.  —  (Signed),  Cornelis  van  Tien- 
hoven.  Secretary. 

By  another  historian,  we  find  that: 

Stuyvesant,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  had  some  foreboding  of  future 
trouble  from  Cornelius  and  Kuyter,  but  as  they  could  not  be  legally 
put  to  death  and  as  it  would  have  been  a  constant  source  of  danger  to 
have  kept  them  in  confinement  in  New  Amsterdam  where  they  were 
both  very  popular  he  had  to  let  them  go,  contenting  himself,  with 
malignantly  oberving  to  Melyn,  ^^If  I  were  persuaded  you  would  ap¬ 
peal  from  my  sentence,  or  divulge  (it)  before  the  High  Mightiness¬ 
es,  I  would  have  your  head  cut  off  or  have  you  hanged  on  the 
highest  tree  in  New  Netherland.”  Did  these  things  bring  to  the 
mind  of  Cornelius  the  statue  of  Alva  at  Antwerp,  with  his  foot  upon 
the  necks  of  the  Estates  of  Flanders.^  It  was  an  old  story  !  This 
petty  despot  in  the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam  only  showed  the  same 
traits  upon  his  small  stage,  as  the  tyrants  when  the  men  of  the  low 
countries  had  fought  for  generations  upon  a  large  field. 

Kieft,  having  thus  triumphed  and  achieved  what  he  considered 
ample  vengeance  over  his  enemies,  prepared  to  depart  for  the  Father- 
land,  taking  with  him  specimens  of  his  tested  minerals  accumulated 
during  his  term  of  office,  much  of  *  (liquor)  from  his  private 
still  on  Staten  Island,  and  a  cargo,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  prospect  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  amid 
the  peaceful  scenes  of  his  homeland,  far  from  the  contentions  of  a 
querulous  people  and  the  anxieties  and  responsibilites  of  government, 
set  sail  from  New  Amsterdam  in  the  ship  Princess  Amelia,  the  same 
which  had  brought  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  May.  His  old  antagonist. 
Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus,  on  July  22,  1647,  had  already  resigned, 
his  office  as  pastor  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Dutch  church,  and  had 
obtained  permission  to  return  home  to  explain  his  version  of  the  late 
public  affairs  and  to  set  himself  right  before  the  “Classis”  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  was  to  be  a  fellow  passenger.  On  board,  too,  was  to  be  Cor¬ 
nelius  Van  der  Huygens,  the  late  fiscal  officer  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  indomitable  Cornelius  and  Capt.  Kuyter,  the  exiles,  were 
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also  to  be  on  board  the  ship,  sent  over  probably  under  restraint  to 
stand  trial  at  Amsterdam  and  to  make  good  their  charges  against 
Kieft,  if  they  were  able  so  to  do.  Only  about  three  weeks  remain¬ 
ed  to  settle  their  affairs,  to  make  ready  such  documents  as  they  could 
with  safety  to  lay  before  the  states  general  upon  the  appeal  which 
they  had  determined  to  make,  and  to  prepare  for  their  long  absence, 
if  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavor.  The  ship,  upon  which  they  must 
depart,  lay  in  the  harbor  taking  in  her  cargo,  and  was  announced  to 
sail  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  intervening  time,  doubt¬ 
less,  witnessed  many  long  and  earnest  consultations  at  the  two  small 
houses  between  ‘'the  ditch”  and  the  river  shore.  On  the  eleventh 
of  this  year,  1647,  Cornelius  had  made  a  deed,  probably  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  untimely  death  in  case  it  comes  by  drowning  in  a  storm 
while  crossing  the  main  sea,  of  his  house  in  the  present  Broad  street, 
to  his  oldest  daughter  Cornelia,  who  had  already  been  married  to 
Captain  Jacob  Loper  in  April  of  that  year.  For  some  reason  he 
picked  one  of  his  young  sons  to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage. 

Here  we  pause  at  this  point  to  listen  to  what  the  observant  con¬ 
temporary  says  of  an  occasion  that  occurred  after  their  departure, 
when  a  consistory  had  met  in  a  minister's  house,  in  which  a  relation 
was  told  of  an  appeal  from  judgment  that  Director  General  Stuyve- 
sant  took  exception  to  and  said:  “People  may  think  of  appealing 
during  my  time — should  any  one  do  so  I  would  have  him  made  a 
foot  shorter,  pack  the  pieces  off  to  Holland  and  let  him  appeal  in 
that  way.” 

Innocently  unbeknown,  were  the  banished  passengers  of  these 
harsh  words  made  by  Stuyvesant  while  the  ship  was  on  the  high  seas, 
having  left  New  Amsterdam,  August  16,  1647,  and  setting  sail  for 
Holland.  For  days  the  voyage  could  not  have  been  marked  by  much 
cordiality  between  the  ex-director  general  and  the  men  whom  he  had 
harrassed  by  his  persecutions.  On  approaching  Europe  the  ship,  not 
taking  the  usual  route  of  vessels  sailing  eastwards,  and  mistaking  her 
reckoning,  was  navigated  into  the  Bristol  channel  and  off  the  peril¬ 
ous  coast  of  Wales  near  Swansea,  struck  upon  a  rock,  on  September 
27,  1647,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  With  impending  death  before 
Kieft  it  seems  to  have  had  an  illuminating  effect  upon  his  mind  when 
he  turned  to  his  adversaries,  Cornelius  and  Kuyter,  and  extending 
his  hand,  said  with  a  sigh,  “Friends,  I  have  been  unjust  towards 
you;  can  you  forgive  me?”  These  were  his  last  words. 

Eighty-one  souls,  men,  women  and  children,  perished  in  that  un¬ 
fortunate  vessel,  and  of  the  cargo  nothing  was  saved  but  a  few  furs. 
Kieft,  Van  der  Huyghens  and  Rev.  Bogardus  lost  their  lives  in  this 
dreadful  shipwreck,  the  last  mentioned  leaving  behind  him  a  widow 
and  a  large  family  to  lament  his  loss.  Cornelius  was  one  of  the  few 
who  escaped  death  in  the  shipwreck  by  floating  to  a  sand  bank,  from 
which  he  was  soon  rescued,  but  his  son  was  drowned.  As  for  Kuy¬ 
ter,  he  told  how  he  had  lashed  himself  to  a  portion  of  the  after-deck 
of  the  vessel  and  how,  when  the  first  dim  light  broke  after  that  night 
of  horror,  he  had  discovered  himself  to  be  alone  upon  the  floating 
fragment,  except  for  what  he  took  to  be  another  person  likewise  lash- 
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ed  fast.  Calling  and  receiving  no  answer,  he  concluded  that  the  man 
was  dead;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  cannon  which,  with  the  wreck  and 
Kuyter,  was  thrown  by  the  violent  surf  upon  the  beach  where, 
breaking  from  its  lashings,  it  was  found, — to  their  utmost  amaze¬ 
ment, — by  the  miners  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen  shires,  who 
crowded  to  the  spot  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  who  afterwards  set  up 
the  cannon  as  a  memorial  of  the  surprising  event. 

A  misfortune  so  terrible  might  be  expected  to  have  excited  sympa¬ 
thy  and  sorrow  in  all  hearts.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  looked 
upon  Kieft's  death  as  an  act  of  retributive  justice.  In  New  England 
it  was  considered  “that  the  solemn  providence  of  God  had  appeared 
therein  to  bear  witness  against  those  who  had  for  so  many  years  in¬ 
jured  his  own  people  in  those  parts,  which  some  could  not  pass  by 
without  due  acknowledgment  and  observation.”  He  sank  into  his 
watery  grave  unlamented  even  by  those  in  whose  service  he  had 
passed  ten  years,  who  now  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  had  he  been  obliged,  by  himself  or  his  friends,  to  justify  his  con-  ^ 
duct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  India  Company  “greatly  re¬ 
gretted  that,  while  so  many  fine  men  were  lost,  two  rebellious  ban¬ 
dits  should  survive  to  trouble  the  Company  with  their  complaints.’ 
The  prophecy  of  this  awful  calamity  was  fulfilled  with  precision, 
ov^erwhelming  alike  friend  and  foe,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  by 
the  utterance  of  De  Vries  in  1643,  when  he  said:  “I  told  William 
Kieft  that  I  doubted  not  that  vengeance  for  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed  in  his  murderings  would  sooner  or  later  come  on 
his  head.  ” 

The  authorities  in  Holland,  under  the  conflicting  charges  and  opin¬ 
ions  sent  to  them  in  the  matter  had,  in  a  communication  sent  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1648,  to  the  new  director,  ascribed  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  New  Amsterdam,  whom  they  represented  as  ‘  very  wild  and 
loose  in  their  morals,”  to  the  “weakness  of  the  late  Director  and  the 
neglect  of  his  duties  by  the  preacher.”  Such  was  the  obituary  on 
Director  Kieft  and  Domine  Bogardus  by  their  superiors. 

Cornelius  and  Kuyter  afterwards  caused  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wreck  to  be  dragged  for  their  chests,  and  in  this  way  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  recover  a  portion  of  their  valuable  papers.  With 
these  in  their  possession,  they  reached  Holland  in  a  vessel  from  En¬ 
gland  late  in  October  of  1647.  Their  arrival  was  at  an  auspicious 
time,  for  Godert  van  Reede,  Lord  of  Nederhorst,  Melyn’s  partner, 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  influence  as  his  province’s  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  peace  congress  at  Munster  where,  in  1648,  was  sign¬ 
ed  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  closing  the  “Thirty  Years’  War.” 
With  his  assistance,  and  ignoring  the  West  India  company,  Corneli¬ 
us  and  Kuyter  took  their  case  directly  to  the  States  General  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  February  7,  1648,  calling  His  Mightinesses’ 
attention  to  the  oppressive  course  which  the  authorities  in  New  Ne- 
therland  had  pursued  towards  them. 
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The  losses  which  they  had  already  suffered  by  the  rash  policies  of 
Kieft  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  guilders,  and  they  were  not 
prepared  to  lie  down  in  silence  under  the  wrong.  Propped  by  At¬ 
torney  General  Hendrick  van  Dyck,  they  laid  before  their  High 
Mightinesses  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  from  the  year 
1643  to  the  date  of  their  banishment,  and  backed  their  representa¬ 
tions  with  vouchers  to  a  voluminous  and  formidable  amount.  These 
documents  having  been  referred  to  the  committee,  headed  by  Messr. 
Van  der  Capelle,  on  April  9,  1648,  on  the  affairs  of  the  West  India 
company,  with  a  request: 

To  inspect,  examine  and  to  look  into  the  past  proceedings  there¬ 
upon,  and  to  report  on  the  whole  with  power  to  their  High  Might¬ 
inesses’  Deputies  who  may  be  present,  to  proceed  to  business  in  the 
absence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  committe,  to  progress  therein  and 
to  terminate  the  same. 

While  the  case  was  pending,  the  director  of  the  West  India  com¬ 
pany  on  April  7,  1648,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  out 
of  which  we  extract  the  following: 

Some  complainants  have  made  their  appearance  here  with  petitions 
to  their  High  Might  (inesses),  especially  Cornells  Melyn,  Jochem 
Pietersen  and  others,  who  declare  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
sentences.  We  suspect  these  people  have  been  prompted  by  the 
Fiscal  van  Dyck  who,  perhaps,  imagines  he  has  friends  here.  We 
have  never  expected  any  other  evidence  from  this  person  than  the 
one  given  now,  although  we  could  not  be  upset  by  him.  Cornells 
Melyn  is  well  known  to  us,  and  we  shall  understand  how  to  refute 
his  complaint.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  people  have  become  so 
intimate  with  such  fellows  when  they  ought  to  have  given  a  good 
example  to  others,  (referring,  doubtless,  to  his  supporters  in  the 
‘  ‘States-General) .  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  Cornelius  and  Cuyter  wrote  home  that  their 
cause  was  maintained  and  would  be  successful.  Their  letters  brought 
out  the  rumor  spreading  all  over  the  hometown,  and  the  director,  on 
hearing  of  it,  spoke  openly  at  various  times  and  on  many  occasions, 
both  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  and  strangers,  that: 

Even  tho’  they  return  and  bring  *  (the)  States  (General’s) 
order,  they  would  be  no  better  off  than  they  were;  I  should  immedi¬ 
ately  send  them  back,  unless  their  High  Mightinesses  (should)  sum¬ 
mon  me. 

He  had  always  maintained  that  no  appeal  would  lay,  or  could  lie 
from  this  country,  and  that  he  was  sufficiently  able  to  prove  it.  The 
contrary  effect  was  that,  on  April  28,  1648,  the  states  general  re¬ 
ceived  : 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Van  der  Capelle  toe  Rijssel  and  the  others. 
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their  High  Mightinesses’  Deputies  who,  pursuant  to  their  High 
Mightinesses’  resolutions  of  the  eleventh  of  January  last,  and  (of) 
the  9th  instant,  and  examined  the  respective  petitions  presented  to 
their  High  Mightinesses  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  Jochim 
Pieters  Cuyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn,  together  with  the  papers  there¬ 
unto  annexed,  being  heard.  It  is,  after  previous  deliberation,  re¬ 
solved  and  concluded  to  grant  the  petitioners  hereby  provisional  ap¬ 
peal,  with  the  clause  suspending  the  respective  sentences  pronounced 
against  them  on  25th,  July  of  the  year  1647,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
Director  of  New  Netherland,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  advice  of 
his  Council;  and  the  petitioners  are  further  allowed  and  granted 
liberty  to  return  to  New  Netherland  aforesaid,  and  free  and  unmolest¬ 
ed  to  use  and  enjoy  their  property  there  the  same  as  other  Colonists 
and  inhabitants,  pending  the  case  in  appeal;  and  letters  shall  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  present  commander  and  mutath  mutandis  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  there,  that  they  leave  the  parties  unmolested  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  High  Mightinesses’  resolution;  with  his  under¬ 
standing  that  this  shall  not  be  drawn  into  (a)  precedent  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  West  India  Company  of  this 
country. 

At  this  time  the  states  general  transmitted  information  on  that  date, 
to  Peter  Stuyvesant  “and  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  government  in  New 
Netherland,”  in  the  following  note: 

Honorable,  &c. ,  We  have  this  day  heard  and  considered  the  report 
of  Messrs,  (no  names  given),  our  Deputies,  who,  pursuant  to  our 
previous  resolutions  of  the  XI,  January  last,  and  of  the  9th  instant, 
have  investigated  and  examined  the  several  petitions  presented  unto 
us  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  Jochum  Pieters  Cuyter  and 
Cornelis  Melyn;  also  the  papers  thereunto  annexed;  and  after  previ¬ 
ous  deliberation  have,  consequently,  granted  the  petitioners  provision 
of  appeal,  with  the  clause  suspending  the  respective  sentences  pro¬ 
nounced  against  them  on  the  24(th),  July,  1647,  with  the  advice  of 
his  Council,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Director  of  New  Netherland,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  West  India  Company;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
granted  to  and  allowed  the  petitioners  liberty  pending  the  case  in  ap¬ 
peal,  to  return  hence  to  New  Netherland  aforesaid,  and  free  and 
unmolested  to  enjoy  and  use  their  property  there  the  same  as  other 
Colonists  and  inhabitants;  of  all  which  we  have  resolved  hereby  to 
advise  you,  and  to  order  and  charge  you,  that  you  shall  allow  the 
aforesaid  petitioners  to  act  unmolested  and  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  full 
effect  of  these.  Our  good  designs  and  intentions  without  failing  in 
any  way  therein. — Done  28th,  April,  1648. 

Pending  the  appeal  of  Cornelius  and  his  persecuted  companion, 
the  decree  was  issued  in  the  form  of  an  mandamus: 

The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands  to  the  first  marshal 
or  messenger  hereunto  requested,  who  is  quaified  to  act.  Health. 
KNOW  YE,  that  we  have  received  the  humble  petition  presented 
unto  Us  by  and  on  behalf  of  Jochim  Pietersz  Cuyter  and  Cornelis 
Melyn,  setting  forth  that  they,  the  petitioners,  had  by  permission 
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and  leave  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  of  the  General  West  In¬ 
dia  Company,  transported  themselves  in  the  year  One  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  with  wives  and  children  and  the  means  of 
private  citizens,  besides  a  large  stock  of  cattle  from  this  country  into 
New  Netherland,  so  that  they,  the  petitioners,  had  in  the  year  1643, 
after  a  heavy  outlay,  much  trouble  and  indescribable  labor,  brought 
into  good  order  their  lands,  houses  and  other  improvements,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  in  the  year  aforesaid,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  that  Director  Kieft  illegally  and  contrary  to  all  public 
Law,  had  commenced  against  the  Indians  or  inhabitants  of  New 
Netherland,  and  have,  accordingly,  lost  all  their  property;  wherefore 
the  petitioners,  together  with  the  other  six  (?)  chosen  men  resolved, 
in  the  name  of  the  unanimous  Commonalty  in  New  Netherland,  and 
sent  over  by  the  Blue  Cock  in  the  year  1644,  their  complaints  on  this 
point,  in  two  letters  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  and  to  the  Di¬ 
rectors  in  Amsterdam.  The  mischiefs  which  followed  this  deed  of 
murder,  massacre  and  other  additional  abominations  that  Director 
Kieft,  of  his  own  motion,  permitted  at  the  time  to  be  perpetrated  on 
the  innocent  and  guiltless  Indians,  which  must  startle  the  Christian 
heart  that  hears  of  them,  may  be  fully  seen  in  the  original  letter  to 
the  Nineteen.  The  Eight  chosen  men  were  not  aware  that  they 
had,  in  thus  acting,  committed  any  offence,  but  hoped  that  the  most 
favorable  construction  would  be  placed  on  it  by  the  Directors  who, 
however,  the  petitioners  find  did,  on  the  contrary,  take  the  letter  in 
the  worst  part,  and  accordingly  sent  it  by  the  new  Director  Stuyvesant 
back  to  New  Netherland  to  Director  Kieft.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  aforesaid  Kieft  determined  to  proceed  very  severely 
against  the  Eight  chosen  men,  especially  against  both  the  Petition¬ 
ers,  and  had  them  prosecuted  by  the  Fiscal  so  that  Director  Stuyve¬ 
sant,  to  gratify  the  aforesaid  Kieft,  hath  banished  the  petitioners  for 
some  years  from  the  country,  as  they  would  not  contradict  the  truth, 
and  persisted  in  their  previous  writings.  The  Petitioners  then  turned 
unto  Us,  requesting,  imploring  (and)  praying  for  God’s  sake,  that 
We  would  please  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  return  to  their  poor,  desolate  wives  and  children,  and  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  previous  condition  on  their  lands,  and  in  case  the 
Petitioners  have  given  offence  by  any  improper  papers,  tending  to 
injure  New  Netherland  or  the  public  weal  [which  they  in  no  way  de¬ 
sired],  they  submit  themselves  here  to  such  punishment  as  we  shall 
find  appropriate;  but  it  will  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Peti¬ 
tioners  had  no  other  aim  in  their  writings  than  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good  and  the  wished-for  peace  in  New  Netherland,  and  the 
removal  of  the  inhuman  cruelties,  tyranny  and  misgovernment  which 
the  servants  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  especially  Director 
Kieft,  inflicted  from  time  to  time  on  the  Natives  of  New  Netherland; 
the  consequence  whereof  is,  that  by  these  barbarous  proceedings  the 
country  is  wholly  prostrate,  the  settlers  hunted,  their  lands  laid 
waste,  the  bouweries  and  plantations  to  the  number  of  50  or  60 
burnt  and  laid  in  ashes  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  Dutch  name 
is,  through  those  cruel  acts,  despised  to  a  most  sovereign  degree  by 
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the  Heathens  of  those  parts:  And  whenever  the  poor  inhabitants 
complained  to  the  supreme  government  of  these  harsh  doings,  they 
were  so  persecuted  by  the  Directors  there  that  the  Dutch  in  course 
of  time  abandoned  the  country,  and  little  more  than  one  hundred 
men,  besides  private  traders,  are  found  there  at  this  day.  It  is,  therer 
fore,  much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  English  will  endeavor  in  time 
to  become  masters  of  it,  for  they  of  late  years,  have  come  near  unto 
the  Dutch,  and  within  fifteen  years  have  increased  in  New  England 
to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  souls,  who  have  now  already  got  a  smack 
of  the  productiveness  and  of  the  convenient  navigable  rivers  of  Our 
New  Netherland.  The  Petitioners,  then,  earnestly  imploring  that 
this,  their  humble  petition,  may  by  Us  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  they  be  granted  their  reasonable  and  fair  request  which,  also,  the 
Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  itself  promised  in  their  charter  of  1630  to 
all  Patroons  and  free  inhabitants,  seeing  which  We,  therefore',  re¬ 
quest  and  command  you,  who  are  hereby  deputed  hereunto,  to  sum¬ 
mon  in  Our  name,  at  the  request  of  the  aforesaid  Petitioners,  the 
above  named  Director  Stuyvesant,  and  those  of  the  government  in 
New  Netherland  aforesaid,  with  all  others  required  to  come  and  ap¬ 
pear,  or  send  attorneys  on  a  suitable  day,  to  sustain  and  defend  the 
aforesaid  sentences  and  the  tenor  thereof  before  Us,  here  at  the 
Hague,  or  to  renounce  the  same  if  they  think  proper;  to  see  and 
hear  the  same  adjudged  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect  and  accordingly 
legally  to  amend  and  correct  them  according  to  law,  if  such  be  right 
on  such  application  as  the  Petitioners  on  the  day  appointed  shall 
present  in  order  parties  being  heard,  the  Petitioners  may  by  Us  be 
provided  with  such  remedy  of  justice  and  also  of  grace,  if  necessary, 
as  shall  be  found  pertinent  and  applicable  to  the  case.  Moreover, 
right  stric(t)ly  forbidding  and  commanding  in  Our  behalf  on  certain 
heavy  penalties,  the  aforesaid  defendants  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  pending  the  matter  in  appeal  they  neither  do  attempt, 
or  innovate  any  thing  against  the  aforesaid  Appellants  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  any  thing  be  done,  attempted  or  innovated,  that  they  im¬ 
mediately  and  without  hesitation  repair  it  and  place  it  in  its  first  and 
proper  position.  Leaving  copy  hereof  and  of  your  summons  for  the 
behoof  of  the  Defendant  and  reporting  to  Us,  on  the  day  aforesaid, 
what  you  shall  have  done  herein.  Given  in  the  Hague,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  XVI  (sixteen  hundred)  and  forty-eight. 

The  result  of  the  decree  on  the  mentioned  date  was  observed 
that  the  judgment  of  the  director  general  and  the  council  was  virtual¬ 
ly  quashed,  and  Stuyvesant’ s  conduct,  indirectly  censured;  for  their 
High  Mightinesses  granted,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  that  report,  a  writ  of  appeal  to  the  memorialists,  with  a  clause 
interdicting  all  futher  proceedings  on  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  by  the  authorities  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  appellants  w'ere 
further  permitted  to  reside  in  New  Netherland  unmolested  pending 
the  case,  and  to  enjoy  in  that  country  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  other  colonists.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  render  Stuyve- 
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sant’s  cup  sufficiently  bitter,  the  directors  in  Holland  gravely  rebuked 
him  for  having  intermeddled  with  other  people’s  business,  and  he 
was  cited  to  appear  at  the  Hague,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  to 
support  the  sentence  which  he  and  his  council  had  passed. 

Following  it  a  resolution  of  the  states  general  was  on  discussion 
May  6,  1648,  concerning  the  granting  of  a  safeguard  to  Cornelius 
and  Capt.  Cuyter  for  their  returning  home  to  New  Amsterdam: 

A  certain  other  petition  presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  Jochem  Pieters  Cuyter  and  Cornelis 
Melyn,  their  High  Mightinesses'  subjects  and  inhabitants  in  New 
Netherland,  *  (was)  read  to  the  Assembly,  setting  forth  that  their 
High  Mightinesses  were  pleased  on  the  28th,  April  last,  to  grant 
them,  the  Petitioners,  Mandamus  in  case  of  appeal,  with  the  clause 
suspending  the  sentence  which  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Director  of  New 
Netherland,  under  the  West  India  Company,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  pronounced  against  them  on  the  25th,  July,  1647,  and  that 
their  High  Mightinesses,  in  addition,  have  granted  them,  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  liberty  pending  the  case  in  appeal,  to  return  hence  to  New 
Netherland  aforesaid,  and  use  and  enjoy  their  property  there  free 
and  unmolested,  the  same  as  other  colonists  and  inhabitants.  They, 
the  Petitioners,  praying  their  High  Mightinesses  to  be  pleased  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  favor  further  so  far  as  to  advise  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX. 
thereof,  or  in  its  absence,  the  presiding  Chamber  of  the  West  India 
Company;  and  further,  to  grant  them,  the  petitioners,  Acte  ad  ornnes 
Populos,  and,  particularly,  to  those  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  State,  so  that  they,  the  Petitioners  may,  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  enjoy  the  effect  of  their  High  Mightinesses' 
Kindness  and  favorable  resolution.  Whereupon  deliberation  being 
had,  it  is  resolved  and  concluded  that  agreeably  to  the  Petitioners' 
request,  aforesaid  concession  shall  be  notified  to  the  aforesaid  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Nineteen,  or  in  their  absence  to  the  presiding  Chamber 
of  the  said  Company;  and  to  them,  the  Petitioners,  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  issued,  Acte  ad  omnes  Populos,  and  particularly  to  all  those  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State;  so  that 
the  aforementioned  Petitioners,  both  one  and  the  other,  may  enjoy 
the  effect  of  their  High  Mightinesses'  resolution  and  concession 
aforesaid.  And  the  aforesaid  Mandamus  shall  be  enlarged,  as  it  is 
hereby  enlarged  thus  far,  to  wit:  that  the  said  Mandamus  shall  be 
served  not  only  by  a  messenger,  marshal  or  notary,  but  such  other 
person,  whether  public  or  private  as  they,  the  Petitioners,  jointly  or 
severally  may  accept  and  empower. 

Under  the  procedure  of  the  Dutch  law,  such  orders  were  required 
to  be  served  by  a  messenger  of  the  states  general,  or  by  a  marshal  or 
notary,  but  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  this  in  the  present  case,  a 
special  order  was  made  allowing  the  service  on  Stuyvesant  to  be 
made  by  any  person  whom  Cornelius  and  Kuyter  might  appoint. 
Below  is  their  passport: 
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The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  To  all  those  who 
shall  see  or  hear  these  read,  Health:  Be  it  Known,  Whereas,  We, 
on  the  28th,  April  last,  did  grant  unto  Joachim  Pietersz  Cuyter  and 
Cornelis  Melyn  provision  of  appeal  with  the  clause  of  inhibition  [ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Letters  thereof  issued]  from  the  respective  sentences 
which  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Director  of  New  Netherland,  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  pronounced  against  them  on 
the  25th,  July  of  the  year  1647;  and  have,  moreover,  accorded  and 
granted  liberty  to  the  Petitioners,  pending  the  case  in  appeal,  to 
return  to  New  Netherland  aforesaid,  and  there  enjoy  and  make  use 
of  their  property,  free  and  unmolested,  the  same  as  other  Colonists 
and  inhabitants;  we,  therefore,  request  all  Kings,  Princes,  Potentates, 
Republics,  Parliaments,  States  and  Deputies,  being  with  Us  and  these 
United  Netherlands  in  friendship,  alliance  and  neutrality;  also,  their 
admirals,  lieutenants  and  vice  admirals,  captains  and  commanders  to 
allow  (the)  said  Joahim  Pietersz  Cuyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn  to 
prosecute  their  voyage  to  New  Netherland  aforesaid,  they  being 
inhabitants  and  subjects  of  this  State,  and  We  shall,  on  that  account, 
be  and  remain  at  all  times  disposed  such  to  reciprocate  towards  the 
illustrious  Kings,  Princes,  Potentates,  the  high  and  honored  Re¬ 
publics,  Parliaments,  States  and  Deputies,  and  to  acknowledge  to¬ 
wards  the  aforesaid  their  admirals,  lieutenants  and  vice-admirals,  and 
captains,  and  likewise  towards  their  inhabitants  and  subjects  on  all 
occurring  occasions.  We  further  charge  and  command  all  admirals, 
lieutenants  and  vice-admirals,  captains,  lieutenants,  commanders  and 
common  soldiers  and  sailors,  being  directly  in  Our  service,  and  in 
that  of  the  General  Incorporated  West  India  Company  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  afford  and  lend  to  the  aforesaid  named  Joahim  Pietersz 
Cuyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn  in  the  prosecution  of  their  aforesaid  voy¬ 
age  to  New  Netherland,  all  help,  assistance  and  address,  and  to  this 
end  to  convey  and  transport  them  as  passengers,  and  at  their  own 
cost,  in  the  respective  ships  under  their  command  if  by  them  there¬ 
unto  requested;  also,  to  land  them  wheresoever  the  aforesaid  ships 
shall  have  designed  to  go  and  their  voyage  lies,  on  pain  of  acting 
contrariwise,  of  incurring  Our  highest  indignation,  for  such  We  have 
found  expedient.  Given  at  the  Hague  in  Our  Assembly,  under  Our 
Seal,  paraph  and  the  Signature  of  our  Greffier  (Notary),  on  the  VI, 
May,  1648. 

It  was,  however,  arranged  that  Cornelius  should  return  to  New 
Amsterdam  with  the  order  of  the  states  general,  while  Kuyter  should 
remain,  to  be  prepared  for  any  treachery  or  exertion  of  arbitrary 
power  on  the  part  of  Director  General  Stuyvesant.  On  the  back  of 
the  mandamus  was  appended  the  following: 

The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  To  all  who  see  or 
hear  read  this  present,  greeting;  Make  Known,  that  having  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the  late  petition  made  to  us  on  this  day,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  Jochem  Pietersz  Cuyter  and  Cornelius  Melyn,  our  sub¬ 
jects  and  residents  of  New  Netherland,  have  amplified,  as  we  are 
amplifying  by  the  present,  the  mandamus  inscribed  on  the  other  side 
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of  this  present,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  said  mandamus  may  be 
served  not  only  by  a  messenger,  marshall  or  Notary,  but  such  other 
person,  whether  official  or  private,  as  the  said  petitioners,  either  to¬ 
gether  or  separately,  shall  be  able  to  acquire  and  agree  upon.  Or¬ 
dering  and  commanding  each  and  every  one  whom  it  may  in  any 
way  concern,  exactly  to  regulate  themselves  in  conformity  herewith, 
in  every  appearance  as  if  the  aforesaid  amplification  had  been  verbally 
inserted  in  the  aforesaid  mandamus.  Given  in  the  Hague,  on  the 
Sixth  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  forty  eight. — J.  Van  Gent’v't. — By 
order  of  the  above  named  Lords  States  General,  Corn.  Musch. 

In  order  to  further  guard  against  such  danger,  Cornelius  also  pro¬ 
cured  a  letter  of  safety  for  himself,  directed  to  Stuyvesant  from  the 
“Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces”  personally, — William  II, 
Prince  of  Orange,  father  of  the  great  politician,  best  known  to  us  as 
William  III,  King  of  England,  who  wrote  it  on  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  as  follows: 

Honorable,  Prudent  and  Discreet,  Specially  Dear: 

You  will  receive  by  the  bearers  hereof,  Joachim  Pietersen  Kuyter 
and  Cornelis  Melyn,  the  commands  which  the  High  and  Mighty 
Lords  States  General  have  resolved  to  communicate  to  you,  to  the 
end  that  you  (will)  allow  these  people  to  enjoy  their  property,  free 
and  unmolested  there,  by  virtue  of  provision  of  appeal  granted  by 
their  High  Mightinesses  unto  them,  with  Inhibitory  Clause  respect¬ 
ing  the  sentence  pronounced  by  you  against  them  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1647;  though  we  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  understand  duly  to 
respect  and  obey  those  commands,  yet  we  are  disposed  earnestly  to 
admonish  you  hereby,  in  addition,  expressly  notifying  you  that  you 
shall  have  to  allow  (the)  said  Petitioners,  peaceably  and  without  ob¬ 
jection,  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  their  High  Mightinesses’  resolution. 
And  herewith, — Honorable,  &c.  —  (Signed),  William,  Prince  d' Or¬ 
ange. 

We  gather  from  other  historians  that: 

On  May  22,  1648,  Cornelius  was  handed  a  sealed  letter  from  the 
^^High  Mightinesses,  the  States  General  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,”  through  the  “Assembly  of  the  Directiors  of  the  West  India 
Company.”  Whether  he  was  still  there  or  not  at  the  time  when  his 
friend  and  patron,  the  Lord  of  Nederhorst,  died  at  Utrecht  on 
June  25,  1648.  Nevertheless,  armed  with  a  summons,  which  no 
Dutch  dare  disregard,  Cornelius,  so  recently  banished  in  disgrace, 
returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  now  in  triumph  to  New  Nether- 
land. 

Apparently  he  landed  at  Boston  and  thence  travelled  through  New 
England  to  New  Amsterdam.  His  presence  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  early  as  November  is  indicated  by  letters  and  affidavits.  He 
was  naturally  exultant  in  his  victory  over  the  director  general,  but 
unfortunately  seems  to  have  shown  some  lack  of  discretion,  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  papers  from  the  Netherlands  in  several  places,  and  talking  in 
rather  a  high  strain.  At  New  Haven  he  met  one  of  his  townsmen. 
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Eghbert  van  Borsum,  who  afterwards  made  a  deposition  that  Cor¬ 
nelius  had  said  ^‘that  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  were  greatly  surprised  that  the  English  had  not 
forcibly  dragged  Stuyvesant  out  of  the  Fort  and  hung  him  on  the 
highest  tree;  also  that  he  had  brought  Kieft  to  his  grave  and  that  he 
would  bring  Stuyvesant  there";  there  was  other  talk,  according  to 
the  informant,  but  he  went  away  ‘‘so  that  he  might  no  longer  listen 
to  the  prattle. " 

Cornelius  had  been  publicly  banished  from  New  Amsterdam  with 
ringing  of  the  bell"  and  was  determined  to  make  his  triumph  as  pub¬ 
lic  as  his  dishonor  had  been,  when  he  handed  on  January  2,  1649, 
to  the  “Director  General  Petrus  Stuyvesant  and  the  Council  of  New 
Netherland,  a  letter  from  their  High  Mightinesses,  directed  to  the 
Hon(ora)bie  Director  &  (the)  Council;  one  from  his  Highness  to 
the  Director  General  exclusively,  (and)  two  letters  from  Mr.  Ca- 
pelle  to  the  Director  General  only." 

Apparently  he  did  not  have  the  mandamus  served  on  the  Director 
General  until  his  desired  opportunity  came  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
when  he  took  care  to  revenge  himself  on  him  for  the  insults  he  had 
previously  received  from  him,  by  having  as  many  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  as  he  could  get  together  present  in  the  church  to  witness 
the  mortification  of  the  official  when  the  order  of  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral"  was  served  upon  him.  He  requested  that  the  mandamus 
granted  by  their  “High  Mightinesses"  might  be  read  and  served  by 
the  “Nine  Men,"  and  that  it  might  be  read  particularly  by  Arnoldus 
van  Hardenburg.  Stuyvesant  regarded  the  attempt  to  have  the  man¬ 
damus  publicly  read  as  a  personal  affront  on  the  part  of  Cornelius, 
flew  into  a  rage  and  snatched  the  mandamus  ‘  from  Hardenburg’ s 
hand  so  that  their  High  Mightinesses’  seal  fell  almost  entirely  off, 
hanging  only  to  a  small  strip  of  parchment,"  no  doubt  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  crowd.  Finally,  however,  as  the  record  says,  out  of 
respect  for  their  “High  Mightinesses,  The  Noble  Lords(’)  States 
General  and  their  Commission,  the  Honorable  Director  Petrus  Stuy¬ 
vesant’’  permitted  van  Hardenburg  to  read  the  mandamus. 

The  summons  commanded  Stuyvesant  to  appear  without  delay, 
either  personally  or  by  an  attorney,  at  the  Hague.  I  honor  the 
States  (General)  and  their  Commission,  and  will  obey  their  Com¬ 
mands  and  send  an  Agent  to  maintain  the  judgment,  as  it  were  well 
and  legally  pronounced,"  was  his  reply.  This  verbal  answer  was 
not  considered  sufficient;  Cornelius  demanded  a  written  reply,  but 
this  neither  Stuyvesant  nor  his  secretary  would  give.  Similar  sum¬ 
mons  were  served  on  March  16,  1647,  on  the  several  members  of 
the  council  and  elicited  no  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  answers,  ac¬ 
cording  (ly)  as  the  parties  were  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the  appel¬ 
lant.  Vice  Director  Lubbertus  van  Dincklage  frankly  acknowledged 
that  “he  was  led  into  error,  and  consequently  induced  to  vote  for 
such  sentence,  by  not  having  communication  of  divers  affidavits  and 
other  papers  and  documents,  which,  he  now  discovers,  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  defence  of  the  condemned;  also,  by  its  being  resolved,  at 
the  meeting  of  Director  Stuyvesant  and  other  persons  called  to  the 
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Council  for  that  occasion,  that  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuyter  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  Melyn  were  not  qualified,  and  therefore  had  no  power  to  write 
about  public  affairs;  whilst  affidavits  and  papers  tending  to  their  pre¬ 
judice  and  injury  were,  on  the  contrary,  duly  exhibited  to  him  in  the 
council.”  Councillor  La  Montagne  would  answer  when  he  should 
learn  Cornelius’  reasons  for  summoning  him;  Brian  Newton  did  not 
understand  the  matter;  Van  Dyck  insisted  that  his  acts  were  merely 
official  and  that  he  was  no  party  in  the  case,  and  others  gave  excuses. 
Van  Tienhoven  promised  first  an  answer  in  writing,  but  never  wrote 
it.  He  then  dodged  by  seeking  evasions  and  delays,  despite  the  re¬ 
peated  requests,  and  finally  said  he  would  not  give  any. 

The  reason  was  not  advanced  and  the  ill-feeling  entertained  by 
Stuyvesant  towards  the  Patroon  of  Staten  Island  experienced  no 
abatement.  On  the  contrary,  it  extended  to  all  his  connections. 
Baffled  now  in  obtaining  justice,  Cornelius  drew  up  the  following 
strong  protest  on  July  29,  1649,  to  be  handed  to  Peter  Stuyvesant: 

It  is  now  about  seven  months  since  I  arrived  here  with  their  High 
Mightinesses’  Mandamus  and  Order,  which,  on  the  8th  (of)  March, 
were  served  on  you,  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  Director,  and  afterwards  on 
the  other  members  of  the  Court. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  I  demanded  reintegra¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  the  Mandamus,  and  observing  neglect, 
on  the  20th  (of)  June  I  insisted,  and  at  the  divers  times,  applied 
verbally,  for  the  most  part,  in  these  terms — Pursuant  to  the  Manda¬ 
mus  and  your  obligation  to  honor  their  High  Mightinesses  and  their 
Commission  [I  demand]  reintegration  and  such  satisfaction  as  that 
brings  with  it;  I  have  now  borne  long  enough  with  postponement 
and  fruitless  promises;  time  is  short  and  the  vessels  are  making  ready; 
if  your  Honor  designs  to  make  restitution  or  reparation,  let  it  be  done 
quickly,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Mandamus;  if  not,  I  hereby 
protest  against  you. 

And  if  your  Honor  intends  to  maintain  what,  if  you  have  yet  any 
conscience  left,  you  cannot  deny  to  your  Honor’s  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence,  you  must  appear  personally,  or  by  another  qualified  to  repre¬ 
sent  you,  and  will  so  stand  and  suffer  and  bear  what  is  charged 
against  you  as  if  you  were  yourself  there;  you  shall  also  permit  the 
other  member  of  the  court,  who  is  subject  to  you,  to  depart  in  per¬ 
son,  or  some  other  individual  for  him;  for  one  delinquent  cannot  de¬ 
fend  the  other;  and  in  case  such  be  not  done,  I  do  hereby  again 
protest. 

I  demand,  according  to  your  Honor’s  promise,  that  all  copies  both 
of  judgment,  affidavits,  acts  and  proceedings,  which  have  been  here- 
(to)fore  refused,  be  seasonably  furnished  me,  in  order  that  I  may  also 
summon  the  deponents  for  the  affidavits  which  Myn  heer ,  (the  Dutch 
equivalent  of  Mr.  or  Sir)  or  his  like,  take  here  from  their  subjects 
who  must  say  what  you  please,  are  in  my  opinion  of  no  value  and,  as 
I  therefore  conclude,  of  no  force  in  law.  In  case,  then,  all  the 
documents,  proceedings  and  declarations,  or  one  or  any  of  them, 
which  are  to  be  used  in  law  against  me,  are  detained  from  me;  and 
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in  case  they  are  refused  me,  and  copies  of  the  papers  and  documents 
are  not  furnished,  as  here  (to)  fore  has  been  the  case,  I  declare  that  1 
am  deprived  of,  and  excluded  from  the  right  and  proper  means  of 
justice  and  legal  evidence  against  rules  and  orders  to  you  well-known. 

In  like  manner,  I  do  declare  null,  void  and  of  no  effect  all  acts, 
proceedings,  affidavits  and  declarations  whereof  I  have  not  obtained 
copies  here,  and  of  which  use  shall  hereafter  be  made  against  me, 
being  utterly  unworthy  of  consideration  on  account  of  the  suspicion 
of  being  acknowledged  in  bad  faith;  and,  thirdly,  against  you,  Petrus 
Stuyvesant,  Director,  individually,  and  against  all  the  members  of  the 
Court  generally,  do  I  protest,  for  and  on  account  of  all  damage  and 
losses  already  suffered  or  yet  to  arise  from  the  omission  and  neglect 
of  orders  and  instructions  to  do  what  is  right;  and  their  High  Mighti¬ 
nesses  command  and  expressly  order  you,  in  case  you  do  not  repent, 
to  wit,  sincerely  and  indeed,  and  not  in  fine  phrases,  as  has  hitherto 
been  your  case. — Dated  (at)  Manhat(t)an,  New  Netherland,  this 
29th  (day  of)  July,  1649.  —  (Signed),  Cornelis  Melyn. 

This  “Irreverent  protest"  was  served  by  Adriaen  Van  der  Donck 
and  Van  Hardenburg  on  Stuyvesant’ s  wife.  It  elicited  from  Stuy¬ 
vesant  the  following  answer,  dated  August  1,  1649: 

We  hear  and  see,  but  protest  against  the  disrespectful  discourtesies 
contained  in  the  protest,  especially  against  the  seditious  service  of  the 
Mandamus,  at  an  unsuitable  place,  in  the  Church,  and  with  much 
disparaging  language  in  presence  of  the  entire  Commonalty.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  esteem  the  service  valid,  and  say,  as  before,  that  we  shall 
honor  and  regard  whatever  our  Sovereigns  will  decide.  W^e  are 
in  no  way  bound  to  restitution,  since  we  have  not  received  any¬ 
thing  nor  to  any  reparation  so  long  as  the  case  is  in  appeal,  and  no 
additional  injury  done  the  protestor.  We  grant  and  allow  him 
peaceable  use  of  his  lands  and  effects;  what  I  shall  perform,  namely, 
to  send  an  Attorney  to  hear  and  to  witness  the  confirmation  or  an¬ 
nulment;  what  other  officers,  (or)  councilors  will  do,  whether  to  go 
or  to  stay,  we  leave  at  their  discretion  and  pleasure.  Therein,  we 
have  nothing  to  command,  neither  does  it  quadrate  with  tenor  of  the 
Mandamus. 

Who  the  delinquent  is,  God  and  the  law  have  to  decide.  The 
protestor  has  never  been  refused  (a)  copy  of  the  judgment.  The 
party  must  apply  for  the  other  papers  in  the  suit  and  appear  before 
the  Judge  who  will  have  prudence  and  knowledge  enough  to  decide 
what  and  which  affidavits  ought  to  be  produced,  whether  they  have 
been  legally  taken  before  Commissioners,  or  whether  they  were  given 
clandestinely  and  by  inducement  to  affront  and  asperse  the  Judge,  on 
which  points  the  opinion  of  the  protestor  himself  is  of  no  avail.  Of 
damage  and  losses  we  deem  ourselves  guiltless,  since  we  do  not 
oblige  the  protestor  to  pay  any  costs,  or  to  return  anew  to  the  Father- 
land.  We  give  and  grant  him,  pending  the  matter  in  appeal,  the 
quiet  posession  and  peaceable  use  of  his  land,  house  and  property. — 
Done  (at)  Manhattans  this  1st  (day  of)  August,  1649.  —  (Signed), 
P.  Stuyvesant. 
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The  director  so  stated  that  he  could  not  oblige  the  other  parties  to 
appear  at  the  Hague,  “as  this  did  not  quadrate  with  the  mandamus” 
— a  decision  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  council  readily  coin¬ 
cided,  inasmuch  as  it  relieved  them  from  all  the  trouble  and  vexation 
which  such  an  appearance  would  necessarily  entail. 

In  the  meantime,  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  application  of 
Cornelius  and  Kuyter  to  the  “States  General,"  the  jurist  Adriaen 
van  der  Donck  being  the  leader,  in  conjunction  with  several  leading 
burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  opponents  of  the  administration 
prepared,  on  July  28,  1649,  the  historic  document  containing  eighty- 
three  pages,  knowm  as  “The  Remonstrance  of  New’  NetherLnd,” 
now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Royal  Archives  at  the  Hague,  Holland. 
Out  of  the  part  we  extract  what  tells  of  the  manner  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Director  General  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  succeeded  William 
Kieft: 

His  first  arrival — for  we  speak  not  here  of  what  passed  on  the  voy¬ 
age — was  peacock-like,  with  great  state  and  pomposity;  (and)  the 
report  (was)  that  his  Honor  wished  to  remain  here  only  three  years, 
and  other  boasts  induced  some  to  think  that  he  would  not  act  the 
father.  The  words  Myn  Heer  Generael,  and  such  like  titles,  were 
never  known  here  before.  He  w’as  busy  almost  every, day  issuing 
proclamations  of  various  sorts,  most  of  which  were  never  observed 
and  have  long  since  died,  the  wine  excise  excepted,  for  that  was  a 
source  of  profit.  The  proceedings  against  the  Eight  men,  particular¬ 
ly  against  Jochum  Pieters  Cuytter  and  Corneli(u)s  Molyn,  occurred 
also  in  the  beginning,  and  the  Director  manifested  so  much  partiality 
therein  that  he  afforded  many  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  its  nature,  but  little  to  his  advantage,  for  every  one  clearly 
saw  and  remarked  that  Directer  Kieft  had  more  favor  and  aid  and 
counsel  in  his  suit  than  his  adversar(ies) ,  and  that  one  Director  was 
the  advocate  of  the  other,  as  Director  Stuyvesant’ s  own  words  im¬ 
ported  and  signified  when  he  said,  “These  Boorish  brutes  would 
hereafter  endeavor  to  knock  me  over  also,  but  I  shall  now  manage  it 
so  that  they  will  have  their  bellies  full  in  all  time  to  come."  And 
how  it  was  managed  the  result  of  the  suit  can  testify  (show),  for 
they  must  pay  fines  and  were  cruelly  banished,  and  in  order  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  when  Corneli(u)s  Molyn  pleaded  for 
grace  until  intelligence  of  the  result  of  his  appeal  in  (the)  Fatherland 
should  be  received.  He  was  threatend,  as  Molyn  who  is  a  living 
man  hath  himself  declared,  in  these  or  similar  words:  —  “Had  I 
known,  Molyn,  that  you  would  have  divulged  our  sentence,  or 
brought  it  before  their  High  Mightinesses,  I  should  have  had  you 
hanged  forthwith  on  the  highest  tree  in  New  Netherland. "  Now, 
as  this  occurred  before  two  pairs  of  eyes,  it  can  (not)  be  denied;  it 
may  not  be  true,  but  what  is  remarkable,  it  is  so  confirmed  by  similar 
cases  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  for  it  once  came  to  pass  in  the 
Minister’s  house,  after  their  departure  (August  16,  1647),  when 
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the  Consistory  had  met  there  and  was  risen,  that  one  Arnoldus  van 
Herdenberch  related  the  proceedings  relative  to  Seger  Theunisse, 
and  how  he  had  appealed  as  curator  from  the  judgment,  whereupon 
the  Director,  who  had  sat  there  as  an  Elder,  took  up  the  word  and 
answered:  “People  may  think  of  appealing  during  my  time — should 
any  one  do  so,  I  would  have  him  made  a  foot  shorter,  pack  the 
pieces  off  to  Holland  and  let  him  appeal  in  that  way."  O  cruel 
words!  What  more  could  a  Sovereign  do?  And  all  this  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed,  for  after  Jochum  Pietersse  Cuyter  and  Corneli(u)s 
Molyn  went  to  (the)  Fatherland  to  prosecute  their  appeal,  and  let¬ 
ters  were  received  here  from  them,  and  it  was  rumored  that  they 
were  mentioned  or  would  be  successful,  the  Director,  speaking  of 
Jochim  Pieterse  Cuyter  and  Corneli(u)s  Molyn,  openly  declared  at 
various  times  and  (on)  so  many  occasions,  both  in  (the)  presence 
of  (the)  inhabitants  and  strangers,  that  “Even  tho’  they  return  and 
bring  a  States  (General’s)  order  they  would  be  no  better  off  than 
they  were,  I  should  immediately  send  them  back  unless  their  High 
Mightinesses  (should)  summon  me.’’  His  Honor  had  always  main¬ 
tained  that  no  appeal  lay,  or  could  lie  from  this  country,  and  that  he 
was  sufficiently  able  to  prove  it.  And  when  some  would  not  believe 
it,  especially  in  cases  against  the  company  or  its  chief  officers,  a  great 
many  extracts  by  divers  authorities  were  quoted,  not  much  to  the 
point,  however.  In  the  beginning,  also,  when  Director  Kieft  was 
still  here  the  English  Clergyman  requested  permission  to  depart  to 
the  Islands  or  to  (the)  Netherland(s),  as  he  had  lived  and  labored 
a  long  while  without  proper  maintenance,  and  as  his  land  was  now 
confiscated;  but  he  always  received  an  unfavorable  answer  and  was 
threatened  with  this  and  that.  Finally,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  * 
(might)  depart  on  condition  of  promising  under  his  hand  that,  wher¬ 
ever  he  should  go,  he  would  not  mention  nor  complain  of  the  man¬ 
ner  he  was  treated  here  in  New  Netherland  by  Directors  Kieft  or 
Stuyvesant.  This  the  man  himself  declare(d).  Mr.  Dinklagen  and 
Commander  Loper,  who  were  then  members  of  the  Council,  also 
(could)  vouch  for  its  truth.  If  the  Directors  can  now  justify  it  to 
their  own  consciences  ’tis  a  wonder  what  they  will  then  do  with 
such  certificates;  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar  character  have 
occurred,  but  very  secretly. 

This  vigorous  paper,  also  attacking  the  whole  policy  of  the  West 
India  company  in  relation  to  its  colony  of  New  Netherland,  was  to 
be  carried  over  to  the  Fatherland  by  a  deputation,  including  Van  der 
Donck  and  Cornelius.  Their  departure  was  hastened  by  the  fact 
that  the  director  general  had  quietly  sent  over  Jan  Jansen  Dam,  his 
subservient  conniver,  and  Cornelius  van  Tienhoven,  his  wily  secre¬ 
tary,  to  act  as  his  attorneys,  before  the  states  general  at  the  Hague, 
justifying  his  conduct.  The  secretary  carried  with  him  a  letter  from 
Stuyvesant  to  that  body,  bearing  date  of  August  10,  1649,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  mandamus  but. 
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in  reality,  filled  with  insinuations  against  Cornelius.  Below  is  his  let¬ 
ter  of  defence: 

Right  Honorable,  High  And  Mighty  Lords. 

My  Lords: 

I  duly  received  your  High  Mightinesses’  letter,  dated  (the)  28th 
(of)  April,  by  Corneli(u)s  Melyn,  who  has  been,  on  his  humble  pe¬ 
tition,  graciously  relieved  by  your  High  Mightinesses  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  by  us  and  our  council  on  the  Fiscal’s  com¬ 
plaint,  prosecution  and  proof.  But  the  appellant  to  your  High 
Mightinesses  meeting  no  party  nor  defence  the  papers  and  docu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  sentence,  having  been  lost  with  the  ship,  the 
Princess,  we,  therefore,  thankfully  acknowledge  the  prudence  of  your 
High  Mightinesses  who  have  with  the  one  ear  received  the  appel¬ 
lant  in  the  case  of  appeal  with  inhibitory  clause,  and  kept  the  other 
ear  open  for  us.  We  have,  therefore,  pursuant  to  your  High  Might¬ 
inesses’  resolutions  and  letters,  allowed  the  exonerated  appellant  to 
enjoy,  unmolested,  undisturbed  and  in  peace,  the  full  effect  of  your 
High  Mightinesses’  despatch;  which  we  shall  also  consequently,  con¬ 
tinue  to  obey  until  your  High  Mightinesses  will  proceed  with  your 
accustomed  wisdom  to  the  confirmation  or  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
hoping  to  maintain  the  same  before  your  High  Mightinesses  by  con¬ 
clusive  arguments.  Yet,  we  would  nevertheless  desire,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  that,  with  the  annulling  and  untimely  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  [opposite]  party  before  he  could  have  defended  himself, 
party  strifes  had  remained  extinguished  and  annihilated.  But  Melyn, 
the  aforesaid  appellant,  finding  himself  sustained  by  writ  of  manda¬ 
mus,  in  addition  to  your  High  Mightinesses’  letters  hath,  previous 
to  his  return  and  constantly  since,  caused  us  no  inconsiderable  un¬ 
easiness  and  trouble,  both  by  giving  communication  of  those  papers 
and  construing  their  tenor  much  more  liberally  than  your  High 
Mightinesses’  intention  and  meaning  justified.  For,  besides  running 
through  New  England  among  the  English  people  [who  are  not  very 
friendly  to  us  and  our  Nation  here  on  account  of  old  boundary  re¬ 
quisition  and  claims]  proclaiming  and  parading  your  High  Mightiness¬ 
es’  aforesaid  writ  of  mandamus  and  public  letters  and  His  Serene 
Highness'  passports,  even  before  they  were  communicated  to  us,  to 
the  scandal  of  both  and  to  our  disparagement,  he  greatly  discredited 
the  Hon(ora)ble  Company  to  the  English,  as  if  it  were  bankrupt 
and  in  no  repute  with  your  High  Mightinesses.  He  reported,  also, 
among  other  things,  in  order  to  render  this  government  odious 
among  the  English  [as  letters  of  advice  and  the  declaration  (repeat¬ 
ing)  of  passengers(’ )  state],  (stories)  that  he  was  empowered  by 
your  High  Mightinesses  to  send  me  a  prisoner  to  Holland;  that  your 
High  Mightinesses  greatly  wondered  those  of  New  England  did  not 
drag  me,  *  and  hang  me  on  the  highest  tree  for  having  caused 
the  yacht  St.  Beninjo  to  be  cut  out  of  their  waters,  and  that  wq  had 
applied  to  your  High  Mightinesses  for  seven  (hundred)  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers  in  order  to  make  war  on  the  people  of  New  England. 
The  tendency  of  these  and  similar  reports,  with  the  exhibition  of  the 
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writ  of  mandamus  dragged  through  the  mud  amongst  a  people  who, 
on  the  score  of  possession  (s),  are  indifferently  disposed  towards  us, 
we  respectfully  recommended  to  your  High  mightinesses’  prudence 
and  wise  consideration,  assured  that  the  falsehood  of  the  exonerated 
individual  in  all  these  matters  will  be  fully  exposed.  Should  he,  con¬ 
trary  to  public  report  and  advisory  letters,  deny  this  to  your  High 
Mightinesses,  his  previous  words  and  deeds  in  Mr.  Kieft’s  time — the 
mutinous  and  insulting  service  of  the  mandamus  on  us  publicly  in  the 
church  on  the  8th  of  March  in  (the)  presence  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Manhatans  and  adjacent  villages  then  assembled  on  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country  who,  therefore,  adjourned,  leaving  the 
business  untransacted  to  the  great  disparagement  of  authority  and  of 
our  commission,  and  so  shaped  that  massacre  and  bloodshed  might 
have  been  the  result  had  we  not  converted  ourselves  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  the  lowest,  and  permitted  the  indecent  service  of  the  sum¬ 
mons — Nay,  ere  we  could  draw  up  an  answer  he  handed  in  his  un¬ 
founded  demand  in  writing  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  re¬ 
newed  it  on  the  28th  of  June — his  illegal  practice  of  collecting  frivo¬ 
lous  and  secret  certificates — his  reports,  authenticated  in  our  pres¬ 
ence  and  that  of  the  Council,  that  the  Hon(ora)ble  Company  was 
bankrupt — that  your  High  Mightinesses  had  spoke  very  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  being  unworthy,  or  unfit,  to  gov¬ 
ern  your  High  Mightinesses’  possessions — that  the  supreme  and  se¬ 
cret  Council  of  Brazil  were  imprisoned  and  had  sent  little  bags  with 
thousands  of  pistoles  to  this  one  and  that  of  your  High  Mightinesses 
— these  and  similar  disparaging,  insulting  acts  and  expressions,  seen 
and  heard  by  myself  and  many  others,  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to 
the  public  reports  and  advices  from  New  England.  In  order  to 
avoid  wearying  your  High  Mightinesses’  patience  by  an  unreason¬ 
ably  long  letter,  we  shall  not  enlarge  any  further  upon  this  point,  the 
more  especially  as  it  hath  little  or  no  reference  to  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  (the)  reported  sentence.  It  is  not  brought  forward  with  that 
design,  but  merely  in  order  to  exhibit  to  your  High  Mightinesses, 
aforesaid  person’s  disposition,  and  how  mischievous  [he  is]  in  so 
rude  a  province. 

Right  Honorable,  High  and  Mighty  Lords.  In  all  humble  rever¬ 
ence,  it  had  been  more  advantageous  and  honorable  for  me  never  to 
have  been  favored  with  your  High  Mightinesses’  Commission,  or 
never  to  have  sworn  before  your  High  Mightinesses  to  administer 
both  criminal  and  civil  law  and  justice,  than  pending  your  High 
Mightinesses’  Commission  and  our  recorded  oath  to  be,  on  a  simple 
petition,  so  disparaged  by  neighbors  and  subjects,  and  so  disavowed 
to  the  degradation  of  justice,  of  authority,  and  of  our  granted  Com¬ 
mission  even  before  parties  had  argued,  much  less  concluded  the  case 
before  your  High  Mightinesses.  We  submit  ourselves,  in  all  humble 
obedience  to  your  High  Mightinesses’  righteous  judgment  and  strict 
justice,  in  case  we  can  be  convinced,  with  reason  and  truth,  that  we 
have  committed,  or  done  anything  contrary  to  the  common  weal, 
either  of  (our)  beloved  and  worthy  Fatherland,  or  of  this  Province 
or  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  prejudice  and  dispute  of  your  High 
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Mightinesses’  sovereign  authority.  We  bow  before  God’s  Omnis¬ 
cience  and  your  High  Mightinesses’  judgment,  in  case  it  be  shown 
and  proved  that  we,  in  or  regarding  the  pronounced  sentence,  were 
impregnated  with  any  sinister  motive,  passion  or  favor.  Who  so  ac¬ 
quits  the  wicked  and  condemns  the  righteous  man  is  equally  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord.  W^e  have  reconsidered  the  proofs  and,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  permits,  have  given' our  opinion  thereupon  con¬ 
formably  to  Divine  and  human  laws;  if  we  have  erred  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  or  explication  of  them,  we  submit  ourselves  to  your  High 
Mightinesses’  wiser  judgment,  and  to  Justinian’s  memorable  saying — 
Omnia  sapere  et  in  nullo  penitus  peccare  plus  deitatis  quam  humanitatis 
est. 

Passing  by  the  falsehoods  introduced  from  the  appellant’s  com¬ 
plaints  into  the  writ  of  Mandamus,  we  remark  that  we  are  thereby 
summoned  to  appear  before  your  High  Mightinesses,  either  in  person 
or  by  Attorney,  at  the  proper  day,  or  to  revoke  the  sentence.  The 
last  we  cannot  do  consistently  with  honor  and  oath,  and  the  right  of 
the  successful  party.  In  the  hrst,  we  should  willingly  obey  your 
High  Mightinesses’  intention  and  meaning,  had  it  pleased  your  High 
Mightinesses  and  the  Hon(ora)ble  Directors  to  discharge  and  release 
me  from  the  oath  whereby  I  have  bound  myself  at  your  hands  to  this 
service  and  government.  Although  no  messenger  is  better  than  the 
person  himself  it  is  necessary,  for  reasons  aforesaid,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  trouble  and  dissentions  which  have  arisen  and  been 
fomented  here  from  time  to  time  since  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid 
person,  to  send  an  attorney,  and  thereunto  do  request  and  empower 
our  Secretary  Cornelis  Van  Tienhoven,  with  procuration  and  authori¬ 
ty  to  substitute  such  advocate,  or  attorney  and  lawyer,  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient  for  the  better  dispatch  of  business.  We  shall  only 
request  and  pray  your  High  Mightinesses,  with  all  respect,  to  grant 
credit  and  a  hearing  to  the  aforesaid,  our  agent,  or  whomsoever  he 
shall  substitute;  and  among  other  weighty  and  important  business  to 
be  pleased  to  esteem,  as  recommended  (by)  our  granted  commission 
and  authority,  and  to  protect  these  so  far  as  righteousness  permits. 
For,  through  the  disparaging  and  false  reports  of  the  relieved  appel¬ 
lant  and  the  insulting  service  of  the  Mandamus,  the  authority  and 
respect  of  your  High  Mightinesses’  Commission  and  our  quality 
have  been  so  degraded,  impaired  and  trodden  under  foot  that,  to  our 
shame,  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  performance  of'  our  duty 
have,  thereby,  suffered  shipwreck.  This  cannot  be  repaired  save  by 
your  High  Mightinesses’  just  support.  We  call  God  to  witness  our 
sincerity  that  we  have  never,  knowingly  or  willfully,  intended  injury 
or  wrong  to  any  man,  but  a  peaceable  and  God-acceptable  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  vindicated  before  your  High  Mightinesses.  In  tne  mean¬ 
while,  we  apprehend  that  this  indecent  service  of  summons  will 
have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  your  High  Mightinesses’  attention 
from  more  important  affairs,  and  of  calling  forth  many  complaints, 
solicitations  and  appeals  now  and  henceforth,  from  this  and  other 
distant  places,  even  to  the  degree  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment  here,  from  which  the  losing  party  either  through 
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hatred  of  the  judge,  in  order  to  insult  him,  or  through  the  persuasion 
of  others  *  to  create  delay,  will  not  claim  and  demand  an  ap¬ 
peal.  Your  High  Mightinesses  will  please  excuse  one  word  It  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  a  case  without  (an)  example,  that  an  inferior  judge, 
deciding  the  law  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  in  (a) 
private  cause,  whether  of  debt  or  damage,  should  be  sued  or  called 
on  for  restitution  of  money  instead  of  the  gaining  party.  But,  in  or¬ 
der  not  to  interrupt  too  much  your  High  Mightinesses’  important  de¬ 
liberations  on  higher  and  weightier  matters,  we  will  not  enlarge  fur¬ 
ther  in  this  affair,  but  leave  the  result  commended  to  God  and  your 
farseeing  judgment;  only  observing  to  your  High  Mightinesses  before 
concluding  that  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  appellant  Melyn 
was,  as  appears  by  its  tenor,  not  directed  so  much  against  the  remon¬ 
strance  on  the  subject  of  the  war  and  public  affairs,  as  against  par¬ 
ticular  insulting  libels  on  and  opposition  to  his  lawful  Superior.  • 

Duty  should  oblige  us  to  annex  hereunto  the  situation  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs  here,  and  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  bound¬ 
ary  line,  population,  the  establishment  of  firm  privileges,  and  the 
sending  hither  of  a  reinforcement  of  soldiers  for  the  maintenance  of 
possession  and  authority  against  the  perversity  of  the  Natives.  This, 
with  all  respect,  we  refer  to  the  verbal  information  and  reports  of  the 
bearer  hereof,  our  Secretary.  For  which  purpose  we  have  also 
furnished  him,  by  way  of  (a)  reminder,  with  (a)  copy  of  our  previ¬ 
ously  drafted  opinions,  and  with  an  abstract  hereof. 

Wherewith  ending,  we  commend  your  High  Mightinesses  and 
the  rest  of  your  subjects  to  the  merciful  protection  of  the  Most  High. 
We  pray  the  Tribune  God  for  your  long  and  prosperous  government, 
and  are,  and  remain,  meanwhile, — Your  High  Mightinesses’  Hum¬ 
ble  and  Obedient  Servant.  (Signed),  P.  Stuyvesant — Manhattants, 
the  10th  of  August,  1649. 

Cornelius  found  things  none  too  pleasant  in  New  Netherland  since 
Director  Stuyvesant  wrote  the  High  Mightinesses  his  letter  of  de¬ 
fence.  So,  he  decided  to  go  to  Holland,  carrying  his  own  paper 
stating  that  Stuyvesant  had  treated  his  papers  with  disrespect  and  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  attend  to  business,  although  “burdened  with 
six  children.”  Two  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Van  Tienhoven, 
Cornelius  sailed  with  the  deputation, — probably  by  the  next  vessel 
— and,  for  the  second  time,  he  watched  the  house  of  his  family, 
near  the  East  river  shore,  fade  away  in  the  distance,  leaving  them 
behind  to  be  subjected  to  various  petty  annoyances  from  the  director 
general. 

After  the  departure  of  Cornelius  on  board  the  above  ship,  there 
arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  one  from  Holland  bringing  a  scorch¬ 
ing  letter,  dated  January  27,  1649,  from  the  director  of  the  West 
India  company  to  be  delivered  to  Peter  Stuyvesant  on  the  eighteenth 
of  September,  out  of  which  is  extracted  the  following  admonition: 

Your  Honor  has  meddled  with  several  affairs  of  your  predecessor 
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which  you  had  better  have  left  alone  for,  before  your  departure,  you 
must  have  fully  understood  the  dissatisfaction  created  in  the  Board  by 
several  acts  of  his  administration,  especially  by  the  war  with  the  sav¬ 
ages,  by  his  deficient  and  slovenly  accounts  of  the  Company's  proper¬ 
ty,  and  by  the  many  uncalled-for  debts  which,  we  believe,  he  has 
contracted  at  the  account  of  the  Company.  We  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  let  him  or  his  friends  take  the  responsibility  for  these 
matters.  The  war,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  under¬ 
take,  was  over  before  your  arrival;  the  debts  arising  out  of  the  drafts 
made  by  him  you  have  taken  unto  yourself  by  your  signature,  but  we 
do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  directed  you  to  do  it,  much  less  that 
you  should  concern  yourself  about  the  debts  made  by  him  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  Department;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  person 
had  been  engaged  by  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX,  and  that,  at  that 
time,  an  agreement  between  all  the  Departments  existed  that  all  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  common  fund.  We  cannot 
imagine,  therefore,  what  reason  induced  you  to  assume  these  debts 
for  our  account.  Your  Honor  will  soon  learn  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
meddle  with  other  people’s  business,  as  already  premonitory  rumors 
are  spreading  here  that  you  have  interferred  in  a  sentence,  passed 
by  him,  against  Jochim  Pietersen  and  Cornelis  Melyn.  We  will  not 
dispute  whether  they  had  not  deserved  it,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  the  dead  man  defend  it  than  to  see  that  upon  a  simple 
request  their  High  Mightinesses  accede  so  much  to  these  people  as 
to  summon  your  Honor  to  defend  this  sentence,  either  in  person  or 
(by)  attorney.  The  first  of  the  two  is  considered  by  many  here  an 
honest  man,  and  they  are  surprised  to  see  him  so  intimate  with  Cor¬ 
nelis  Melyn  who  has  always  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  who,  as  we 
understand,  will  do  everything  to  create  trouble  and  mischief  for  us 
on  the  side  towards  the  Swedish  Colony. 

The  vessel  on  which  Secretary  van  Tienhoven  sailed  took  the 
longer  route  around  Ireland  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  Princess^  so  that  it 
and  the  vessel  carrying  Cornelius  arrived  in  Holland  on  the  same  day 
— the  fourth  of  October,  1649.  On  reaching  their  destination 
Stuyvesant’s  defence  on  the  sentence  of  Cornelius  was  not  forthwith 
submitted  to  the  states  general  by  the  secretary  until  November  26, 
1649.  The  secretary  was  ^‘cautious,  subtle,  intelligent,  and  sharp- 
witted,”  but  also  quite  unscrupulous.  Having  been  in  the  company  s 
service  in  New  Netherland  since  1633,  he  knew  the  country 
thoroughly.  He  took  with  him  an: 

Endorsement  given  at  George  Baxter’s  instigation  to  Stuyvesant 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  English  settlement  at  Gravesend,  Long 
Island,  in  which  they  expressed  their  admiration  of,  and  confidence 
in  Stuyvesant’s  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  administration  of  the  com¬ 
mon  weal. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1649,  Cornelius’  son-in-law.  Jacobus 
Loper,  who  had  served  as  captain-lieutenant  with  Stuyvesant  at  Cura- 
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cao,  and  been  a  member  of  Stuyvesant's  first  council  in  New  Nether- 
land,  applied  for  permission  “to  trade  and  barter,  along  with  other 
freemen,  in  the  South  river  of  New  Netherland,"  but  although  the 
council  was  in  favor  of  granting  the  application  Stuyvesant  sullenly 
refused  to  do  so,  giving  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  received 
express  orders  from  his  superiors  “to  keep  an  eye  on  Cornelis  Me- 
lyn,"  because  of  Loper  being  his  son-in-law.  Whereupon,  the 
council  inquired  “shall  the  sins  of  the  father  then  be  visited  on  the 
son.?"  The  Director  replied,  “It  cannot  be  otherwise  this  time;  he 
shall  not  go."  The  river  referred  to  was  the  Delaware,  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  of  the  Dutch  domain  in  its  extension  from  the  Hudson  river. 

While  at  the  Hague  Cornelius  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  Jan- 
neken,  dated  December  17,  1649,  that  he  regarded  very  important, 
so  he  turned  it  over  to  the  notice  of  the  states  general.  Below  is  an 
extract  from  it: 

But  should  no  change  be  made  here,  and  God  (is)  not  please(d) 
to  improve  our  condition  we  who  have  come  to  New  Netherland  are 
unfortunate  men,  for  it  grows  from  bad  to  worse.  But  the  trumpet 
sounds  so  long  that  (the)  poor  people  have  scarcely  enough  to  eat, 
for  no  supplies  of  bread,  butter,  beef  and  pork  can  now  be  had  except 
for  beaver  (skin)  or  silver  coin.  And  Stuyvesant,  who  promised 
the  people  either  beavers  or  silver  coin,  or  cargoes  in  the  spring, 
hath  acted  thus  in  order  to  victualize  the  vessel  in  which  Roden- 
berch  will  accompany  Korrelser  to  (the)  Barbadoes  with  about  20 
horses.  This  is  a  good  beginning  for  the  peopling  of  New  Nether¬ 
land.  Mynheer  Dincklagen  hath  protested  against  it,  but  they  heed- 
(ed)  it  not,  and  treat (ed)  him  with  harsh  words.  When  he  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  Country,  Stuyve¬ 
sant  said  he  should  not  sit  with  him,  that  he  is  a  fomenter  of  sedition 
and  a  vagabond,  and  other  similar  things  too  numerous  to  be  detailed 
here.  Therefore,  assistance  is  very  much  desired,  for  things  begin 
to  come  to  a  crisis;  we  wish  then,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  send 
the  delegates  back  quickly  with  (the)  business  accomplished,  for  here 
matters  continue  so  bad  as  to  excite  murmurs  against  Heaven.  This 
day,  the  17th,  the  vessel  sailed,  but  the  wind  being  south  she  was 
obliged  by  the  stiffness  of  the  breeze  to  come  to  anchor.  It  is  so 
cold  here  that  the  ink  freezes  in  the  pen.  And  (the  letter)  was 
subscribed,  Janneken  Melyn. 

During  his  visit  in  Holland  Cornelius  seems  to  have  written  the 
Breeden  Raedt  (Aen  Vereenighde  Nederlandsche  Provintieu)  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  1649,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  translated  printed  pages. 
It  is  the  earliest  known  separate  publication,  a  part  relating  to  New 
Netherland,  attacking  without  mercy  both  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant.  It 
all  comes  through  a  dialogue  carried  on  between  ten  men,  among 
whom  were:  a  Portuguese  soldier  serving  the  West  India  company 
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in  Brazil,  a  skipper,  a  student  from  Sweden,  a  Spanish  barber,  a 
French  merchant,  a  Neapolitan,  a  poor  English  nobleman,  a  High 
Dutch  gentleman,  a  boatswain  and,  apparently,  a  Polish  citizen. 
Out  of  the  part  several  extracts  were  taken  and  inserted  here  and 
there  interspersingly  in  this  life  story.  About  this  time  van  Dinck- 
lagen  wrote  of  Stuyvesant,  “Our  great  Muscovy  Drakes  keeps  on 
as  of  old,  something  like  the  wolf,  the  longer  he  lives  the  harder  he 
bites,"  and  certainly  towards  Cornelius,  who  showed  the  disposition 
to  bite  long  and  hard.  We  again  listen  to  Chatty  Innes  telling: 

Matters,  however,  did  not  move  quickly;  the  management  and 
even  the  future  existence  of  the  West  India  Company  itself  were 
now  in  question  before  the  States  General,  and  although  that  corpo¬ 
ration  had  much  declined  from  its  former  power,  it  had  still  sufficient 
resources  to  make  a  vigorous  fight  in  its  own  behalf  and  in  that  of  its 
officers.  To  the  charges  made  by  Van  der  Donck,  Cornelius  and 
others,  it  sent  to  the  States  General  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1650,  an  answer,  couched  in  bitter  terms  against  the  petitioners. 
Following  the  practice  adopted  by  the  States  General,  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  in  any  way  to  the  West  India  Company  were  referred,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  standing  committee  upon  the  affairs  of  that  body, 
there  sometimes  to  slumber  a  long  while.  Cornelius  seems  to  have 
become  wearied  of  the  delay,  and  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1650, 
he  complains  to  the  States  General  that,  owing  to  the  absence  from 
New  Amsterdam  of  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way  by  the  authorities  at  that  place,  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
certain  papers  necessary  for  his  suit;  and  he  prays  that  august  body  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  “hath  now  groped  such  a 
length  of  time,  since  the  year  1643,  in  this  labyrinth,  without  any 
error  or  fault  of  his,  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  interests;  as 
embodied  in  the  following: 

To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  Lords(’)  States  General  of 
the  United  Netherlands.  High  and  Mighty  Lords: 

Cornelius  Melyn,  Patroon  on  Staten  Island,  in  New  Netherland, 
your  High  Mightinesses’  humble  servant  respectfully  showeth :  That 
he  repaired  to  New  Netherland  with  your  High  Mightinesses’  Man¬ 
damus^  in  case  of  appeal,  and  (a)  favorable  letter  obtained  here  in 
the  year  1648  against  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Director  Petrus 
Stuyvesant  and  his  Council  on  your  Petitioner,  and  caused  due  serv¬ 
ice  of  (the)  said  Mandamus  on  the  above-named  Director  and  his 
Council,  as  well  as  on  all  others  in  any  wise  concerned,  pursuant  to 
the  tenor  of  your  High  Mightinesses’  addition  endorsed  on  the  afore¬ 
said  Mandamus.  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  the  Director,  treated  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Mandamus  with  very  boisterous  disrespect,  tearing  it  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  People  out  of  the  officer’s  hands,  so  that  your 
High  Mightinesses’  own  seal  fell  off,  and  had  the  Mandamus  not  been 
written  on  parchment  but  only  on  paper  it  would,  indeed,  have  been 
torn  in  pieces;  all  of  which  will  further  appear  by  the  return  of  the 
copy  hereunto  annexed,  the  original  whereof  is  in  Petitioner’s  pos- 
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session.  And  notwithstanding  the  petitioner  hath  not  been  able  to 
obtain,  either  before  or  after  judgment,  nor  even  after  service  was 
made  of  your  High  Mightinesses’  Mandamus^  nor  after  his  indispensa¬ 
ble  protest,  aught  or  any  of  the  papers  and  documents  against  him 
whereby  the  judgment  is  claimed  to  be  well  sustained,  nor  sufficient 
copies  thereof;  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Vice-Director  Lub- 
bertus  van  Dincklagen,  Doctor  of  Law,  as  by  the  return  can  be  seen, 
that  he  [the  petitioner]  is  wronged  by  Director  Petrus  Stuyvesant  and 
his  advisers,  detaining  the  papers  which  are  favorable  to  the  petitioner, 
and  otherwise  apply  to  the  vote  on  the  judgment;  notwithstanding 
also,  that  Hendrick  Opdyck,  the  fiscal,  in  answer  to  the  petitioner, 
denied  being  a  party  in  the  suit  against  him,  and  (the)  other  council¬ 
lors  offer  other  excuses  and  subterfuges — yet  he,  your  petitioner,  can¬ 
not  obtain  in  fairness  from  Director  Stuyvesant,  according  to  the  ten¬ 
or  of  the  above  mentioned  Mandamus^  any  revocation  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  nor  reparation  of  suffered  defamation  and  loss;  but  insomuch  as 
the  aforementioned  Director,  about  fourteen  days  previous  to  your 
petitioner’s  last  departure  from  New  Netherland,  did  dispatch  hither 
his  Secretary,  Cornelius  van  Tienhoven,  who,  when  summoned,  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  answer  on  service  of  your  High  Mightinesses’ 
Mandamus^  your  petitioner  hath  finally  found  himself  obliged  immedi¬ 
ately  to  follow  him. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  above  mentioned  frivolous, 
unfounded  judgment,  as  well  as  to  institute  his  further  action  which 
he  hath  against  the  abovenamed  Secretary,  the  petitioner  humbly  ap¬ 
plies  to  your  High  Mightinesses,  respectfully  requesting  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  appoint  (the)  time  and  place  for  the  said  Secre¬ 
tary  to  appear,  and  to  hear  such  demand  and  conclusion  as  your  peti¬ 
tioner  shall  make  against  him  as  principal,  and  as  attorney,  as  the 
same  shall  then  be  found  requisite. 

Wherefore,  the  petitioner  most  respectfully  and  with  all  humility 
prays  that  your  High  Mightinesses  will  be  pleased  to  help  him,  for 
once,  to  the  speedy  expedition  of  his  good  right,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  that  your  petitioner  hath  now  groped  such  a  length  of 
time,  since  the  year  1643,  in  this  labyrinth,  without  any  error  or 
fault  of  his,  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  interests,  being  in  the 
meanwhile  obliged  to  neglect  for  so  long  a  time  his  private  affairs  and 
family,  being  burdened  with  six  children,  and  to  encounter,  to  his 
excessive  cost  and  great  injury,  all  sorts  of  vexation  and  trouble  in 
his  private  affairs  on  account  of  a  public  matter  so  entirely  just;  there¬ 
fore,  the  petitioner  will  respectfully  expect  your  High  Mightinesses’ 
favorable  postil  (answer)  and  speedy  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  the 
time  for  returning  (going)  back  draws  nigh.  Which  doing,  &c. 

(In  the  margin  was):  The  States  General  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands  have,  upon  previous  deliberation,  placed  this  petition  with  the 
papers  annexed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs,  van  Aertsbergen  and  others, 
their  High  Mightinesses’  Deputies  for  the  West  India  Company’s 
affairs,  to  inspect  and  to  examine  them,  and  to  hear  and  understand 
the  petitioner  and  Secretary  van  Tienhoven,  who  is,  at  present,  (also) 
here  at  the  Hague  again,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  whole  matter 
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to  their  High  Mightinesses. — Done  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Noble 
States  General,  the  8th  (of)  February,  1650.  —  (Signed),  John  van 
Reede,  Vt. — By  order  of  the  same.  —  (Signed),  Corns.  Musch, 
1650.  —  (Endorsed),  Cornelis  Melyn. 

Story-teller  Innes  says: 

The  records  which  are  accessible  fail  to  show  the  final  result  of  the 
appeal  of  Cornelius  and  Kuyter  to  the  States  General  from  Stuyve- 
sant’s  arbitrary  judgments,  but  whether  these  were  finally  overturned 
or  not  no  further  molestation  to  those  persons  appears  to  have  ever 
taken  place  by  reason  of  them,  and  both  Cornelius  and  Kuyter  were 
now  anxious  to  return  to  New  Netherland  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  quiet  now  prevailing  with  the  Indians  to  restore  their  wasted 
plantations.  Cornelius’  appeal,  it  seems,  had  not  been  crowned  with 
all  the  success  which  he  had  anticipated,  yet  his  visit  was  productive 
of  anything  but  peace  and  good  consequences  to  the  Director  General. 
The  success  of  his  complaint  furnished  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
States  General  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  colonists  and  to  afford 
them  every  sympathy. 

The  malignant  disposition  of  the  officers  of  the  West  India  com¬ 
pany  towards  Cornelius,  Kuyter,  and  Van  der  Donck, — especially 
towards  Cornelius, — are  shown  in  almost  every  letter  sent  by  them 
to  New  Netherland  about  this  time.  Among  them  was  a  letter  Di¬ 
rector  General  Stuyvesant  received  on  February  16,  1650: 

We  wrote  you  last,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1649,  when  we  fully 
expressed  our  opinion  on  all  necessary  points,  and  since  that  time  the 
ships  Prince  Willem  and  Valckenier  have  arrived  here  on  the  4th  of 
October  last,  by  which  we  received  two  letters  without  date,  proba¬ 
bly  of  the  10th  of  August,  because  the  letter  to  their  High  Might- 
(inesses)  received  by  the  same  ships  bore  that  date,  *  *  *. 

Mons(ieur)  de  La  Montagne’s  petition  has  excited  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  but  we  cannot  see  how  we  can  dispose  of  it  with  justice,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  deputies  from  New  Netherland,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words.  If  we  were  to  relate  all 
the  intrigues  set  to  work  here  by  the  said  deputies,  Cornelis  Melyn 
and  Wouter  van  Twiller,  to  rob  the  Company  of  the  land  so  dearly 
bought  with  money  and  blood,  we  should  either  have  not  time 
enough  or  our  memory  would  shrink  from  the  task;  we  refer,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  enclosures  which  will  show  you  their  falsehood  partly, 
and  point  out  their  principal  arguments  for  your  information.  We 
cannot,  however,  go  on  without  renewing  the  warning  which  we 
found  necessary  to  give  you  some  time  ago;  first  concerning  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  late  Director’s  administration,  secondly,  about  the  many 
different  placat(ion)s  and  ordinances  issued  in  the  beginning  of  your 
own  administration,  of  which  some  could  not  have  been  enforced, 
we  believe,  without  great  trouble  and  danger.  It  might  be  said  with 
good  reason  in  regard  to  the  first  point  that  you  need  not  have  so 
much  minded  the  calumnies  of  Cornelis  Melyn  and  Jochem  Pieter- 
sen  Cuyter  against  Director  Kieft  as  to  endanger  your  own  reputa- 
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tion,  especially  as  it  had  taken  place  before  your  time  and  could 
therefore  be  referred  to  us  here.  But  we  will  not  dispute  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  your  judgment,  as  we  desire  only  to  say  that  sometimes  a 
careful  consideration  and  prudence  may  prevent  great  troubles.  As 
to  the  placat(ion)s  and  resolutions,  which  are  dangerous  to  carry  out 
occasionally,  we  will  only  speak  of  what  we  have  once  before  warned 
you  about,  namely,  the  inspection  of  the  merchants'  books.  Hard- 
enbergh  has  formerly  already  complained  of  it,  and  now  this  point 
is  again  urged  by  the  insinuations  of  the  said  deputies,  who  distinctly 
assert  in  their  remonstrance  that  orders  had  been  published  in  which 
you  direct  that  the  merchants  should  at  all  times  lay  their  books  be¬ 
fore  you  and  the  Council;  we  must  say  that  this  is  not  customaiy 
anywhere  in  Christendom  nor  should  it  be  so.  We  have  as  yet  re¬ 
ceived  no  copy  of  such  an  ordinance  and  shall,  therefore,  not  consid¬ 
er  it  any  further,  except  what  you  admit  yourself  regarding  Arnoldus 
van  Hardenbergh,  in  whose  case  you  acted  on  sufficient  information 
of  fraud  committed  in  the  measure  of  duffels  sold  to  divers  parties. 
This  and  similar  cases,  will  be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
which  we  shall  communicate  to  you  occasionally.  *  *  *  * 

Secretary  Tienhoven  will  undoubtedly  give  you  a  detailed  account 
of  how  Cornells  Melyn  and  his  companion  have  tried  here  to  affront 
the  Company  and  you,  and  how  we  have  prevented  it.  But  we 
cannot  omit  to  state  briefly  that  these  deputies  who  came  with  cre¬ 
dentials  and  other  papers  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  kept  them  back  for  9  or  10  weeks,  and  first  turned  to  the 
States  General  in  the  expectation  their  request  would  be  granted 
there  without  knowledge  of  the  Directors.  Not  succeeding  there, 
they  delivered,  for  decency’s  sake,  their  letter  through  Cornells 
Melyn  in  private  to  Mr.  Pergens,  without  asking  us  for  a  reply. 
They  addressed  themselves  then  to  the  Diet  of  Gelderland,  where 
they  again  belched  forth  their  torrent  of  calumnies;  if  we  did  not  re¬ 
strain  their  absurdities  they  would  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Inform  us  correctly  how  it  is  on  Staten  Island  as  far  as  Cornells 
Melyn  is  concerned.  This  individual  tries  to  gather  here  a  large 
following,  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  he  will  succeed. 

Another  letter,  written  on  April  20,  1650,  was  received  by  the  di¬ 
rector  general  on  July(?)  15,  1650,  in  which  it  says: 

The  case  of  Cornells  Melyn  has  as  yet  been  tried  on  side-issues 
only,  although  your  attorney  has  taken  divers  steps  by  petitions  to 
keep  it  alive.  It  seems  he  is  not  ready,  or  intends  to  tire  us  out; 
meanwhile  we  doubt  not,  but  you  have  procured,  as  we  advised  you, 
more  convincing  documents,  for  we  must  confess  that  the  evidence 
brought  over  by  your  attorney  is  rather  shaky;  the  saying  is  that  a 
good  case  requires  good  help.  ****** 

By  a  letter  of  July  24,  1650,  which  Stuyvesant  received  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1650 : 

Secretary  Tienhoven  will  inform  you  from  the  Hague  regarding 
the  case  of  Cornells  Melyn,  and  we  refer  you  to  him,  but  we  cannot 
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omit  to  tell  you  that  on  the  30th  of  June  this  person  has  managed  to 
procure  from  the  hon(ora)ble  Deputies  their  High  Might  (in esses)  safe 
conduct  and  passport,  which,  as  you  will  see,  protects  him  against 
being  molested  in  his  possessions.  You  will  have  to  conform  to  it, 
unless  you  should  receive  other  orders  by  the  ship  Fortuyn  which,  ap¬ 
parently,  will  not  follow  so  soon,  for  Van  der  Donck  and  Melyn  are 
again  refusing  the  payment  of  duties  on  their  goods,  notwithstanding 
they  had  before  submitted  to  our  decision.  When  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  gain  their  point  in  everything  they  became  again  so  pre¬ 
sumptuous  that  they  pretend  not  to  owe  any  duty. 

Innes  brings  us  the  information  that : 

In  his  long  sojourn  at  the  Hague,  Cornelius  has  been  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with  a  person  of  some  note  in  the  government 
at  that  period.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  papers  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  West  India  Company,  which  were  presented  to  the 
States  General,  were  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  body.  At  the  head  of  this  committee  was  Henryk  van 
der  Capelle,  who  was  a  deputy  to  the  States  General  from  the  county 
of  Zutphen,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  nobility,  being  Lord  of 
Esselt  and  Hasselt,  near  the  east  shore  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  the  documents  relating  to  New  Netherland 
by  his  title  of  Baron  van  der  Capelle  toe  Rijssel,  and  was  a  man  of 
independent  fortune.  The  Baron  van  der  Capelle  appears  to  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Cornelius,  and  not  only  did  he 
forward  the  interests  of  the  latter  in  the  reports  of  his  committee  to 
States  General,  but  he  finally  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of  his  Staten  Island  manor,  or 
rather  patroonship,  in  which  Van  der  Capelle  purchased  an  interest 
on  June  4,  1650. 

On  the  ninth  of  June  Cornelius  executed  a  power  of  attorney 
at  the  Hague  constituting  a  noted  lawyer  as  his  general  attorney 
to  attend  to  all  of  his  affairs  during  his  absence.  He  also  authoriz¬ 
ed  him  that  he  may  engage  “one  or  more  attorneys  as  he  shall  see 
fit"  in  such  controversies  as  Cornelius  “has  or  may  yet  have" 
with  van  Tienhoven  or  with  Stuyvesant.  Innes  continues  to  tell  us 
that: 

Cornelius  and  his  associates  now  made  active  preparations  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  work  of  improvement.  Van  der  Capelle  purchased, 
in  the  summer  of  1650,  a  ship,  called  Nieuw  Nederlanadsche  Fortuyn, 
— The  Fortune  of  New  Netherland, — which  he  designed  to  send 
over  to  his  colony;  the  vessel  sailed  for  New  Amsterdam  in  the  fall 
or  winter  of  that  year,  carrying  a  superintendent,  a  carpenter,  seven 
farmers,  and  a  company  of  seventy  persons  in  all,  with  their  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  the  colony.  With  them  returned  Cornelius  who, 
on  the  preceding  first  of  July,  had  received  from  the  States  General 
the  following  letter  of  protection  against  his  inveterate  enemy, 
Stuyvesant: 

Letter  of  protection  and  Safeguard  for  Cornelis  Melyn,  Patroon 
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and  Colonist  on  Staten  Island,  in  New  Netherland,  permitting  him 
to  return  thither; 

The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands.  To  all  those  who 
shall  see  these  or  hear  them  read.  Be  It  Known;  That  We  have 
granted  on  the  28th,  April,  1648,  unto  Cornells  Melyn,  Patroon  and 
and  Colonist  on  Staten  Island,  in  New  Netherland,  provision  of  ap¬ 
peal,  with  inhibitory  clause  from  the  sentence  which  was  pronounced 
against  him  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Director  of  New  Netherland  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  West  India  Company,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  on  the  25th,  July  of  the  year  1647.  And  whereas,  the 
aforesaid  suit  is  not  yet  terminated  and  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  petitioner  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit  of  his  longer  sojourn  in 
this  country.  Therefore,  we,  after  previous  deliberation,  have  grant¬ 
ed  and  accorded,  as  we  do  hereby  grant  and  accord  unto  him,  safe 
conduct  and  passport,  to  repair  freely  from  this  country  back  again 
to  New  Netherland  aforesaid,  the  above-mentioned  suit  notwithstand¬ 
ing;  and  he  shall  be,  accordingly,  at  liberty  to  dwell  there  on  his 
property,  unmolested  and  undisturbed  by  any  person  whatsoever  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  the  suit  remains  here  undecided;  the  petitioner 
having  empowered  a  .person  here  to  defend  his  right  in  or  out  of 
court,  against  the  said  sentence.  Wherefore,  we  order  and  com¬ 
mand  all  and  every  person  *  in  our  service  and  under  our  obe¬ 
dience,  whom  this  may  in  any  wise  concern,  either  in  this  country, 
on  the  passage,  or  in  New  Netherland,  and  especially  the  above- 
named  Stuyvesant  and  his  Council,  that  they  shall  cause  and  allow 
the  above-named  petitioner  to  enjoy  the  effect  hereof,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  not  to  molest  him  (or)  his  person  nor  in  any  wise  to  be  hinder¬ 
ing  unto  him  on  pain  of  incurring  our  highest  indignation.  Given 
at  the  Hague,  under  our  seal,  paraph  and  signature  of  our  Secretary, 
the  30th,  June,  XVIc  and  fifty. 

Cornelius  took  passage  on  the  Fortuyn,  August  10,  1650,  only  to 
learn  of  how  little  avail  was  even  the  safeguard  of  the  states  general 
against  the  hatred  of  Stuyvesant,  despite  the  fact  that  the  directors  of 
the  West  India  company  cautioned  him,  by  a  letter  of  September 
the  twenty-second,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  High  Mightinesses; 

That  he  (Cornelius)  may  live  there  unmolested  during  the  time 
that  his  lawsuit  here  remains  undecided;  you  must  not  interfere 
with  him  as  long  as  he  comports  himself  quietly,  but  leave  him 
in  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  land.  Should  the  fellow,  how¬ 
ever,  again  make  trouble,  then  you  may  proceed  against  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  law;  take  care  *  (to)  procure  in  all  law  suits  or 
case  of  confiscation,  sufficient  documentary  evidence  to  sustain  you 
here.  Relying  thereupon,  we  commend  you  to  God’s  protection, 
etc. ,  etc. 

From  the  other  authorities  we  gathered  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
West  India  company  that  a  vessel  should  not  break  bulk  between 
Holland  and  New  Netherland.  The  Fortuyn  was  delayed  by  contra¬ 
ry  winds  and  boisterous  seas,  and  when  it  reached  our  coast  the 
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water  was  short,  and  the  “last  biscuit  had  been  divided  among  the 
passengers.”  The  captain  went  into  Rhode  Island  for  water  and 
provisions.  When  the  ship  arrived  off  Staten  Island,  December  19, 
1650,  Stuyvesant,  under  the  belief  that  Cornelius  was  her  real  owner, 
seized  the  vessel  and  cargo  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  rule  of  the 
company  in  going  in  at  Rhode  Island.  Stuyvesant  was  again  both 
prosecutor  and  judge.  Van  Dyck  was  still  fiscal,  and  in  his  “De¬ 
fence”  he  shows  how  Stuyvesant  obtained  evidence.  “In  the  case 
of  Cornelius  Melyn  and  the  ship  Fortuyn,  I  must  take  the  information 
of  the  ship’s  crew  in  confinement  in  the  Tavern,  according  to  the 
draft  and  order  of  the  Director  in  the  presence  of  his  illegal  council¬ 
lors.” 

Stuyvesant  was  cast  in  his  first  suit  against  Cornelius.  He  then 
sued  the  skipper  and,  by  collusion  and  want  of  defence,  obtained 
from  himself  and  his  council  a  decree  of  confiscation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo.  He  then  allowed  the  skipper  recourse  against  Cornelius  and 
gave  him  a  judgment,  and  caused  execution  to  issue  thereon  upon 
Cornelius’  property  in  New  Amsterdam  to  be  sold.  It  embraced 
what  remained  of  his  purchases  of  1644,  extending  along  the  river 
shore  from  near  the  present  Broad  street  to  the  “City  Tavern,”  at 
the  head  of  the  present  Coenties  slip.  A  portion  of  it  adjoining  to 
the  tavern,  was  added  to  the  ground  of  that  establishment,  and  the 
remainder  was  divided  into  four  parcels,  extending  from  “the  road,” 
or  the  present  Stone  street  to  the  river  shore,  and  these  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  various  persons  in  September  of  1651.  The  ship  was  sold  to 
Thomas  Willett,  who  sent  her  on  a  voyage  to  Virginia  and  Holland. 
In  this  matter  Stuyvesant  had  attacked  a  person  who  was  too  influen¬ 
tial  to  be  ^assailed  thus  with  impunity.  When  the  ship  reached  Hol¬ 
land  Baron  van  der  Capelle  immediately  instituted  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  states  general  against  the  West  India  company  for  the  il¬ 
legal  seizure  of  his  vessel,  and  after  long  litigation  he  was  awarded 
heavy  damages,  and  the  company  had  to  pay  roundly  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  maintaining  their  despotic  servant  in  his  office  at  New  Amster¬ 
dam. 

The  West  India  company  wrote  to  Peter  Stuyvesant  a  letter  con¬ 
cerning  the  seized  vessel  under  date  of  April  4,  1652,  out  of  which  a 
part  is  extracted,  stating  that: 

The  owners  have  now  requested  the  restitution  of  the  *  money 
and  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  be  refused;  we  trust 
that  it  has  been  kept  there  in  consignment  and  good  care,  and  it 
must  be  paid  over  to  the  owners,  as  we  have  also  good  reason  to  say 
that  the  whole  matter  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained  to  us,  so  we 
have  still  more  to  say  about  the  proceedings  concerning  the  ship,  of 
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which  not  a  word  has  been  said  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service  or  what  has  been  done  with  it;  we  have  been  told  by 
strangers  that  it  was  sold  for  7?3200,  and  sent  with  provisions  to 
Curacao,  or  the  Carib(b)ean  Islands,  a  proceeding  which  makes  us 
suspicious.  This  ship  is  now  claimed  by  Baron  Hendrick  van  der 
Capelle  and  his  partners  who  assert  the  ship  could  not  be  liable  for 
the  misconduct  of  Cornelis  Melyn;  we  say  that  Melyn  has  been  con¬ 
demned  as  agent,  and  in  behalf  of  the  skipper,  that  before  sentence 
was  pronounced  sufficient  bail  was  given,  that  his  real  estate  has 
been  attached  for  it,  and  that  they  are  fully  justified  in  proceeding 
against  and  claiming  the  money  received  for  the  ship.  But  here 
again  we  have  no  evidence  of  how  much  it  has  been  sold  for,  or 
what  has  become  of  the  money;  if  the  skipper  has  received  it,  then 
he  is  responsible  for  it  to  its  owners;  you  will  observe  and  take  notice 
that  we  require  much  clearer  proofs  not  only  in  this  case,  but  also  in 
some  preceding  cases  of  confiscation  which  caused  us  nothing  but 
great  trouble;  we  should  not  be  exposed  to  it. 

For  his  defence  in  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ship,  Stuy- 
vesant  sent  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  to  Holland  to  support  him. 
Below  is  his  affidavit: 

To-day,  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  before  me,  Henrick  Schaeff,  Notary  Public,  admitted  by 
the  Court  of  Holland  and  residing  at  Amsterdam,  and  before  the 
subscribed  witnesses  appeared  Michiel  Bergier,  of  Angouleme,  about 
22  years  old,  a  servant  of  Yonker  Johan  van  Waveren,  late  Schepen 
of  this  City  who,  in  true  words  instead  of  an  oath,  at  the  request  of 
the  Lords  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company  here  testifies,  de¬ 
clares  and  deposes:  It  is  true,  that  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1650, 
he,  the  witness,  was  engaged  by  Cornelis  Melyn,  a  freeman  of  New 
Netherland,  as  his  servant;  that  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  he  sailed  with  him  in  the  ship  Nieuwnederlantse  Fortuyn,  skip¬ 
per,  Daniel  Michielsen;  that  after  remaining  a  long  time  in  England, 
they  arrived  in  the  *  *  *  *  *  (the)  said  year,  at  the 

Red  Island,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  England,  where  the  said 
Melyn  purchased  some  provisions  of  little  importance,  selling  a  part 
of  the  freight,  as  brandy,  duffels  and  other  goods  to  the  English;  that 
from  there  they  sailed  in  the  ship  to  Staten  Island,  where  he  landed 
secretly  at  night,  and  the  tide  not  (due)  serving,  a  number  of  kegs 
with  powder  and  blocks  of  lead,  weighing  150  pounds  the  block,  also 
a  chest  with  muskets  which  he,  the  affiant,  had  himself  cleaned  and 
put  in  order.  That  the  Director  of  New  Netherland,  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  having  been  informed  thereof  some  time  later  ordered  the  said 
ship  to  be  attached  and  brought  up  to  Manhattans  Island  where  pro¬ 
ceedings  towards  its  confiscation  were  instituted,  he,  the  affiant,  has 
understood  that  in  the  end  it  was  confiscated.  He  further  declares 
that  the  said  Cornelis  Melyn  was  several  times  legally  summoned  to 
appear,  but  he  refused  and  did  not  obey  the  summons,  and  that  fear¬ 
ing  he  might  be  arrested  for  his  refractoriness  and  for  his  aforesaid 
misdemeanors,  he  provided  and  strengthened  himself  upon  Staten  Is- 
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land,  where  he  reside(d)  with  117  to  118  Raritan  and  Southern  In¬ 
dians,  each  armed  with  a  musket  to  defend  him  against  the  Director. 
He  deposes  further  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  by  order  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  said  Cornelis  Melyn,  he,  the  affiant,  with  (the)  said 
Indians  remained  in  the  woods  for  several  days,  and  offers  after  the 
foregoing  deposition  had  been  read  to  him,  to  confirm  it  under  oath 
in  the  presence  of  Yonker  Nicolas  van  Waveren  and  Jan  van  Wyck, 
both  residing  in  this  City,  who  had  been  requested  to  act  as  witnes¬ 
ses,  and  who,  with  deponent  and  me,  the  Notary,  have  signed  the 
record  hereof:  quod  attestor.  —  (Signed),  H.  Schaeff,  not(ary)  pub- 
l(ic). 

Innes  says: 

As  for  Cornelius  himself  it  is  not  found  that  he  actually  came  in 
person  at  this  time  into  the  clutches  of  Stuyvesant,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  instead  of  coming  up  to  the  town  on  the 
incoming  vessel,  he  landed  at  his  “manor”  upon  Staten  Island. 
The  men  of  his  colony  and  those  of  his  partner.  Van  der  Capelle, 
must  have  made  quite  a  considerable  force,  and  Stuyvesant,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  considered  it  advisable  to  make  any  hostile  in¬ 
cursion  against  him. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  the  proceedings  before  the  states  general  against 
Director  General  Stuyvesant  and  the  West  India  company,  in  the 
investigation  sought  by  Adriaen  van  der  Donck  and  his  associates  in 
the  “Remonstrance”  of  1649.  On  the  ninth  of  August,  1650,  the 
committee  of  the  states  general  reported  that  the  matters  alleged 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and  that  Cornelius  van  Tienhoven,  Stuyve¬ 
sant’ s  secretary  and  representative  then  in  the  Netherlands,  should 
be  examined  upon  interrogatories.  That  wily  individual,  after  hav¬ 
ing  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1650,  delivered  a  scurrilous 
reply  to  the  “Remonstrance,”  managed  to  evade  an  examination  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1650-51,  when  it  was  found  that  he 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  New  Amsterdam.  Thereupon,  the  states 
general,  on  February  7,  1651,  made  an  order  that  he  should  not 
leave  the  country  till  he  had  answered  certain  prepared  interroga¬ 
tories,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  March  a  further  order  was  served 
upon  him  and  Jan  Jansen  Damen,  his  father-in-law,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  from  New  Amsterdam  as  Stuyvesant’ s  private  agent, 
to  appear  for  examination  before  the  legislative  body.  The  parties 
concerned,  well  assured  of  the  backing  of  West  India  company,  cool¬ 
ly  set  at  defiance  the  mandate  of  the  states  general.  Jan  Damen, 
bearing  with  him  a  deed  from  the  West  India  company  to  himself,  as 
agent  for  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  of  “the  company’s  great  bouwery”  — 
well-known  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  at  the  Stuyvesant  Farm, 
on  Manhattan  Island, — which  deed  bore  date  of  March  12,  1651, 
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immediately  sailed  for  New  Amsterdam,  as  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  calmly  notified  the  states  general,  on  the  twenty-first  of  that 
month.  Much  irritated,  the  states  general  now  ordered  the  Amster¬ 
dam  chamber  of  the  West  India  company  not  to  allow  Van  T  ien- 
hoven  to  leave  Amsterdam,  and  to  notify  the  skipper  of  their  ship 
Waterhont^  by  which  he  was  preparing  to  depart,  not  to  receive  him 
till  he  had  obtained  their  permit.  This  order  was  treated  with  the 
same  contempt  as  the  former  one,  and  on  the  fifth  of  May,  Van 
Tienhoven  set  sail  for  New  Amsterdam.  The  matter  appears  to 
have  now  been  allowed  to  drop.  That  such  disregard  of  the  authority 
of  the  states  general  was  suffered  appears  to  have  been  partly  owing 
to  the  dislike  of  the  states  general  to  interfere  in  provincial  matters, 
partly  owing  to  the  ill-defined  limits  of  its  authority,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  inexpediency  of  exciting  hostile  feelings  or  dissensions  in  the 
then  threatening  state  of  affairs  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  wrote 
Stuyvesant,  March  21,  1651,  that  they  observed: 

Many  people  do  not  scruple  to  take  possession  of  all  the  best  land 
there,  without  formality,  and  without  determination  by  survey,  as  if 
the  Company  and  its  officers  had  nothing  to  say  about  it,  and  had 
been  robbed  or  deprived  of  their  prerogatives;  we  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  necessary  to  direct  your  Honor  herewith  not  to  grant  land 
to  any  one  without  his  acknowledging  properly  the  authority  of  the 
W  (est)  I(ndia)  Company,  and  your  Honor  will  especially  take  care 
that  henceforth  not  more  land  is  granted  to  people  than  what,  in  your 
opinion  after  a  thorough  examination  of  their  means,  they  will  be  able 
and  intend  shortly  to  populate,  cultivate  and  bring  (it)  into  a  good 
state  of  tillage.  Several  instances  prove  that,  by  non-observance  of 
these  rules,  many  pieces  are  now  claimed  as  property  of  many  years’ 
standing,  although  very  few  improvements  in  regard  to  settling,  culti¬ 
vating,  tilling  or  planting,  have  been  made.  Thus,  we  see  it  in  Cor- 
nelis  Melyn’s,  Wouter  van  Twiller’s  and  others’  cases;  Melyn,  own¬ 
ing  an  island  of  7  or  8  leagues’  length,  of  which  only  eight  morgens 
of  land  are  under  plough. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  the  secretary  of  the  West  India 
company  wrote  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  acknowledging  several  letters  up 
to  date,  and  expressing  surprise  at : 

The  impudence  of  some  people  there  (Staten  Island),  especially 
of  Cornells  Melyn,  ******  (that)  they 
dare(d)  to  misuse  the  name  of  their  High  Might(inesses)  so  far  as 
to  pretend  the  Colony  should  be  divided  into  seven  provinces;  a 
royal  fort  built  upon  the  point  of  Staten  Island  where  all  vessels 
must  come  to  anchor  before  sailing  up  to  the  Manhattans,  and  other 
similar  falsehoods.  We  have  never  heard  of  these  and  other  dreams, 
so  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  them  nor  take  any  notice 
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of  them  if  you  should  hear  of  them  from  anybody  else  than  ourselves. 

At  the  same  time,  the  secretary  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  general  that  he  should  always  act  with  caution  and  moderation, 
saying: 

If  you  should  perceive  that  the  aforesaid  men  and  all  others  are 
inclined  to  do  their  duty,  then  you  must  forget  the  past  and  consider  it 
not  (having)  happened;  this  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  good 
intentions  of  their  High  Might (inesses)  who  granted  a  safe  conduct 
only  to  prevent  that  they  should  not  be  molested  on  account  of  the 
complaints  made  by  them  here;  it  has  never  been  nor  is  it  now  our 
intention  that  they  should  be  molested,  if  we  could  only  see  that 
henceforth  these  men,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  behave  peacefully  and 
respectfully,  as  we  expect  to  hear  that  they  are  doing. 

The  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  in  a  letter  of  February 
13,  1752,  to  Stuyvesant,  were  advised  that: 

The  Vice-Director  Lubert  van  Dincklage  countenance  these  quar¬ 
relsome  fellows  as  much  as  possible;  therefore,  the  Directors  had  de¬ 
cided  to  recall  him  by  the  last  ship  that  he  might  answer  for  his 
actions.  But  before  our  letters  reached  there,  he  had  gone  to  Staten 
Island  and  joined  Cornelis  Melyn,  the  principal  actor  in  these  strifes 
and  quarrels  who,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Directors  was, 
last  year,  provided  with  surete  de  corps  and  allowed  to  return  there. 
Upon  the  Island  they  have  established  a  government,  according  to 
their  own  notion,  also  a  judicial  court;  we  prefer  to  be  silent  on  the 
point,  under  whose  direction  and  authority  this  *  (was)  done. 

Later,  by  a  resolution  of  the  “Senate  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam,” 
Holland,  February  15,  1652,  it  put  itself  on  record  that: 

The  committee  *  (is)  of  opinion  that  no  deputy  of  their  High 
Might  (inesses)  has  the  right  to  grant  safe  guards  by  which  evil- 
minded  persons,  as  mentioned  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Directors, 
might  gain  an  advantage  over  them,  and  under  the  cover  of  which 
they  can  withdraw  themselves  from  the  allegiance  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Company;  it  is  contrary  to  the  charter,  which  places  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  in  general,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  XIX,  while  that  of  New  Netherland,  by  resolution 
of  the  XIX,  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Amsterdam; 
therefore,  notwithstanding  a  safe  guard  has  been  granted  proceedings, 
as  authorized  by  law,  may  there  be  instituted  against  Dincklagen, 
Cornelis  Melyn,  Dirck  van  Schelluyne,  Jacob  van  Couvenhogen  and 
all  others,  who  either  avail  themselves  of  these  safe  guards  or  else  do 
not  comply  with  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Company;  should  such 
proceedings  be  deemed  improper  then  the  aforesaid  persons  shall  be 
sent  over  here  as  prisoners  [pede  ligato],  if  they  do  not  come  willingly, 
to  be  examined  and  to  answer  for  their  actions. 

In  March  of  1652,  Stuyvesant  removed  Hendrick  Van  Dyck  from 
his  office  of  fiscal.  Van  D5^ck  appealed  to  the  states  general,  and 
presented  to  their  High  Mightinesses  a  written  defence  in  which 
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some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  court  organized  by  Stuyvesant  for  the 
trial  for  Cornelius  and  Capt.  Kuyter,  appear.  In  this  defence,  Van 
Dyck  says : 

The  Commander  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  an  Englishman  named 
Brian  Nuton  and  understands  little  or  no  Dutch,  who  can,  when 
necessary,  sign  his  name,  received  his  wages  and  support  at  the  Di¬ 
rector’s  hand,  having  no  other  means  of  livelihood,  hath  continual 
seat  and  vote  in  the  council.  Also,  a  Frenchman  named  La  Mon¬ 
tague,  who  is  burdened  with  a  large  family,  and  is  greatly  in  want  of 
provisions,  (and)  who  is  indebted  (for)  several  thousand  guilders  to 
the  Company,  and  derives  his  support  from  the  Director.  In  place 
of  two  capable  persons  to  be  adjoined  in  criminal  cases  from  the 
Commonalty  of  the  District  or  Colonie  where  the  crime  or  act  was 
committed,  [which,  God  be  praised,  was  of  rare  occurrence],  the 
Director  keeps  these  two  persons  at  the  expense  of  the  Company, 
and  with  them  and  the  Minister  Megapolensis  and  as  many  other  pri¬ 
vate  persons  as  he  approves  and  (who)  expect  his  favor,  deliberates, 
resolves  and  dispatches  business  all  in  the  name  of  the  Director  and 
(his)  Council;  they,  especially  Montague  and  Nuton,  must  always 
conform  to  the  humor  of  the  Director,  and  say  nothing  else  but 
“Yes”;  otherwise  the  purse  is  closed,  all  favor  missed  and  they  get 
beaten  in  addition  if  the  Director’s  head  be  not  well,  or  he  (be)  not 
sufficiently  well  pleased. 

That  Cornelius  was  living  on  Staten  Island  on  June  25,  1652, 
and  still  having  trouble  with  Stuyvesant  is  shown  by  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  letter  of  that  date,  in  his  autograph,  and  signed  also  by  six  other 
early  settlers  of  the  island,  stating  that  Director  Stuyvesant  had  hired 
Indians  to  rob  and  kill  people  on  Staten  Island.  On  the  other  hand. 
Rev.  Wilhelmus  Grasmeer  was  asked  to  appear  in  Holland  by  the 
West  India  company  to  implicate  Cornelius  in  a  bad  light  by  a  sworn 
statement  as  appears : 

To-day,  the  14th  day  of  February,  A( nn)o,  1652,  appeared  before 
me,  Hendrick  Schaeff,  Notary  Public,  admitted  by  the  Court  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  residing  at  Amsterdam,  and  before  the  undersigned  witness, 
the  R  ev.  Wilhelmus  Grasmeer,  lately  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
Netherland,  whence  he  returned  last  November  in  the  ship  Hoff  van 
Cleeff,  who  being  in  this  city,  deposes  and  says,  at  the  request  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Priv(ileged)  West  India  Company,  that  a  long  time 
after  Corneli(u)s  Melyn,  a  freeman  of  New  Netherland  whom  (the) 
witness  knows  well,  had  arrived  in  New  Netherland  in  the  ship 
Nieu  Nederlantsche  Fortuyn,  on  her  last  voyage,  he,  (the)  witness, 
had  heard  the  Manhattan  Indians  of  New  Netherland,  living  at 
Nayack,  a  place  on  Long  Island  directly  opposite  Staten  Island, 
frequently  say  that  the  said  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  had  made  them  be¬ 
lieve,  and  declared  to  them  Director  Petrus  Stuyvesant  would,  as 
soon  as  he  had  built  a  wall  around  Fort  Amsterdam,  come  to  kill 
them,  namely,  the  savages,  whereupon  the  said  savages  fled  and 
came  armed  to  Gravesend,  which  belongs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  aforesaid  Company;  there  relying  upon  their  arms,  they  were 
guilty  of  many  misdemeanors,  and  using  force,  insult (ing)  and  injur- 
(ing)  the  inhabitants  by  beating  and  kicking  them.  Being  interrogat¬ 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  why  they  did  so,  they  answered,  because  Corne- 
li(u)s  Melyn  had  told  them  that  Director  Stuyvesant  would  come  to 
kill  them;  this,  (the)  witness  says,  he  heard  from  the  inhabitants  and 
knows,  that  on  account  of  it,  they  made  complaint  to  the  said  Direc¬ 
tor  and  (his)  Council,  of  the  insolence,  turbulence  and  attacks  of  the 
savages,  requesting  to  be  protected  against  them.  He,  (the)  witness, 
knew  this  from  hearing  and  seeing  it  every  day,  being  then  in  New 
Amsterdam,  also  that  many  savages  of  different  tribes,  Raritans  as 
well  as  Manhattans,  have  come  several  times  to  his,  (the)  witness’ 
house,  also  into  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Director,  in  fact,  into  every 
house  on  Manhattan  Island,  said,  what  he,  (the)  witness,  himself 
heard  several  times,  that  the  aforesaid  Melyn  had  bribed  the  savages 
to  come  and  murder  the  Director.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
other  threats,  the  Council  resolved  that  the  Director  should  not  go 
out  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  unless  accompanied  by  four  armed 
men  which  this  witness  has  seen  done  daily  up  to  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  believes  (it,  and  it  is)  still  done.  He  declares  further 
that  he  knows  very  well  that  the  said  Melyn  has,  several  times,  been 
duly  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Director  and  (his)  Council  and 
to  testify  regarding  "  the  abuses  and  smuggling  practiced  on  the  last 
voyage  of  the  aforesaid  ship,  which  summons  he  always  refused  to 
obey,  and  he  did  not  appear.  (The)  witness  offers  to  confirm  the 
foregoing,  if  necessary,  under  oath. 

Done  at  Amsterdam,  in  (the)  presence  of  Eryn  Pietersen  van 
Seventer  and  Jan  Mast,  citizens,  as  witnesses.  Henry  Schaeff, 
Not(ary)  Public. 

In  speaking  of  the  land  contracts  by  purchase  the  secretary  of  the 
West  India  company  wrote  Peter  Stuyvesant  a  letter  on  April  4, 
1652,  from  which  we  extract  a  part  calling  his  attention  to  the 
following: 

All  this,  with  the  understanding  that  we  are,  and  will  be,  willing 
to  grant  as  much  land  to  everybody  as  he  will  undertake  to  cultivate 
and  populate,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  give  away  the  land,  with  un¬ 
limited  boundaries  as  formerly,  especially  not  whole  islands,  of  which 
one  was  given  to  Cornelis  Melyn  who,  upon  8  leagues  of  country, 
has  only  settled  5  or  6  living  beings.  His  title  has,  consequently, 
lapsed  since  a  good  while,  and  it  would  have  been  proper  that  it 
should  have  been  taken  from  him  some  time  ago  and  given  to  people 
who  would  have  better  fulfilled  engagements.  It  seems  now  that 
Baron  Hendrick  and  Alexander  van  der  Capelle  have  negotiated 
with  this  fellow  and  bought  from  him  one  half  of  the  island,  without 
previously  informing  us;  Baron  Hendrick,  van  der  Capelle  declares, 
besides,  that  he  had  given  orders  to  buy  for  his  account  the  land  of 
the  Nieuwesinck  and  Raritans,  back  of  Staten  Island  which,  as  we 
did  not  know  it,  we  had  granted  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Cornelis  van 
Werckhoven,  who  goes  there  with  a  goodly  number  of  souls  to  take 
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possession,  as  your  Honors  may  learn  from  the  commisson  which  we 
gave  him.  If  this  gentleman  is  interested  in  the  affairs  of  New 
Netherland,  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of  the  Company,  as  we 
hope  he  is,  then  he  may  become  an  instrument  by  which  many 
people  could  be  drawn  thither,  although  we  wish  that  we  could  have 
refused  the  grant  of  such  a  colony,  for  we  agree  with  your  Honors 
and  consider  such  grants  very  inconvenient  for  the  Company,  but 
we  could  not  refuse  it  to  this  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  we  did  not  like  to  appear  as  being  opposed  to  the 
influx  of  population;  here  again,  in  this  grant,  we  meet  the  inconven¬ 
iences  mentioned  above,  for  Baron  van  der  Capelle  claims  to  have 
been  proprietor  of  these  lands  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months;  we 
must  say  *  *  that  we  have  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  that 
they  must  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves;  these  are  the 
consequences  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  government  within  a 
government.  ***** 

Then  followed  a  letter  of  December  11,  1653,  from  Holland, 
written  to  Stuyvesant  in  reply  to  his; 

The  positive  assertion  and  allegation  of  the  remonstrants  that  mur¬ 
ders  had  been  committed  by  the  savages  under  pretense  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  paid  for  their  land  is  made  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
in  bad  faith.  In  case  the  remonstrants  were  inclined  to  make  a 
truthful  statement  about  this  matter,  or  to  investigate  it,  they  would 
find  that  the  three  murders  lately  committed  on  Staten  Island  by  the 
savages  have  been  perpetrated  for  the  reason  that  Melyn  is  a  sorcer¬ 
er,  as  the  Natives  say,  that  he  has  poisoned  them,  sold  bad  powder 
and  arms  to  them  and  so  forth,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Indians  from 
the  South  had  all  sworn  to  kill  him  and  all  the  people  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land.  If  we  take  the  assertion  of  the  remonstrants  that  the  mur¬ 
ders  had  been  committed  under  the  pretext  of  not  having  been  paid 
for  the  land,  and  compare  it  with  their  statement  in  the  preamble 
that  they  themselves  had  bought  the  land  from  the  savages,  then  we 
must  ask  have  they,  as  purchasers,  remained  in  default  with  the  pay¬ 
ment,  and  have  they  by  such  non-payment  given  cause  for  this  pre¬ 
text.? 

We  learn  by  other  historians  that: 

Despite  all  these  Cornelius  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  up¬ 
on  the  part  of  his  Staten  Island  estate  not  venturing,  according  to 
statements  made  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  to  set  his  foot  in 
New  Amsterdam.  His  neighbor  and  friend,  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuy- 
ter,  had  made  peace  with  Stuyvesant  who,  with  two  others,  had  been 
admitted  in  1651,  into  joint  ownership  with  himself  in  his  plantation 
on  the  Harlem  flats,  where  he  was  now  actively  engaged  in  restoring 
his  impaired  fortunes;  but  in  1654  he  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  at 
Harlem.  Kuyter’s  widow  soon  married  Willem  Jansen,  the  farmer, 
or  superintendent  of  the  Harlem  plantation,  but  during  the  Indian  out¬ 
break  in  the  fall  of  1655  she,  too,  was  killed  by  the  natives.  Kuyter 
left  no  children,  and  his  small  house  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl 
streets,  stood  for  several  years  vacant  and  ownerless,  a  melancholy 
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memorial  of  the  Indian  troubles.  Finally  the  crumbling  away  of  the 
river  bank  in  front  of  it  led  to  an  action  by  the  magistrates,  and  a 
‘  curator”  was  appointed  who,  on  January  12,  1658,  sold  the  house 
at  public  auction  to  Hendrick  Jansen  Vandervin. 

On  March  30,  1654,  Arent  van  Hattem  was  commissioned  by  the 
burgomasters  and  the  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam  that  he  might 
propose  to  the  Director  General  and  his  council  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  assist  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  April  Van  Hattem  reported  that  the  Director  General 
was  well  inclined  to  assist  in  bringing  this  City  into  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  *  *  Also,  that  his  Honor  would  speak  or  write  to 

Cornelis  Melyn  of  Staten  Island  about  it,  who  had  said  some  time 
ago  that  he  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.” 

While  engaging  himself  in  renewing  his  attempts  to  establish  a 
colony  on  Staten  Island,  “the  Director  began  by  manifesting  his  old 
hatred  and  partnership”  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  work 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  But  Cornelius  finally  got  the  matter 
well  in  hand,  and  the  colony  prospered  “so  that  everything  began  to 
be  abundant  on  Staten  Island,  and  through  God’s  blessing  1  began  to 
recover  my  losses.”  But  this  peacefulness  was  rudely  shattered,  for 
about  August  22,  1655,  Stuyvesant,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  (river),  accused 
Cornelius  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Swedes,  and  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dark  hole  in  the  prison,  where  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see  or  converse  with  anyone,  nor  was  he  given  a  hearing.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  the  month,  upon  a  petition  of  his  wife  asking  that  he 
might  be  removed  to  a  more  convenient  place,  “on  account  of  his 
sore  leg,”  the  council  made  an  order  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
remove  him  to  a  more  convenient  place,  “in  the  City  Hall,  or  else¬ 
where,”  on  condition  that  he  should  furnish  bail. 

Cornelius  must  have  soon  returned  to  his  colony  upon  Staten  Island 
for  there,  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  hostilities  which  followed  the 
outbreak  of  September  15,  1655,  at  New  Amsterdam,  he  and  several 
members  of  his  family  were  made  captives  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
plantation  was  again  destroyed.  The  savages  then  offered  quarters 
which  Cornelius  accepted,  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  otherwise, 
as  he  had  already  lost  his  twenty-two-year  old  son  Cornelius,  his  son- 
in-law  Claes  Allertsen  Paradijs,  two  nephews  and  twelve  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  unlooked-for  attack,  and  besides  many  fell  wounded. 
Cornelius  and  his  family  remained  in  captivity  for  thirty-one  days 
until  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  ransom  of  about  fifteen  hundred  guild¬ 
ers  for  his  and  their  release,  or  the  alternative  was  that  they  were 
‘to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  fire  which  for  this  purpose  had  been  already 
prepared  and  was  burning”  in  case  he  failed.  On  the  day  of  their 
release,  Stuyvesant,  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  sent  to  Cornelius’ 
lodgings  of  the  Indians’  demanding  of  more  ransom  of  sixty  or  seven¬ 
ty  guilders  or  else  he  would  be  returned  to  the  former  prison.  He 
was  suspicious  of  the  Director’s  cunning  design  as  a  “trump-up 
(trick)  in  order  to  at  once  ruin  me,”  which  forced  him  to  make  the 
payment.  This  misfortune  was  the  ruin  of  his  prospects,  and  of 
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Staten  Island,  which  was  left  by  the  natives  according  to  the  report 
of  Secretary  Van  Xienhoven,  *  ^without  an  inhabitant  or  a  house. 
Against  both  Stuyvesant  and  the  Indians  he  could  no  longer  con¬ 
tend.  As  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  1643  the  Dutch,  not  the  Indians, 
were  to  blame.  In  consequence  of  the  losses,  persecutions  and  har- 
rassings  by  Director  Stuyvesant  for  the  part  Cornelius  had  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  New  Amsterdam,  he  fled  with  his  son  Jacob  and  son- 
in-law  Jacob  Schellinger  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  His  selection  of  the 
town  for  his  refuge  was  probably  not  only  because  it  was  the  nearest 
large  English  town,  but  also  because  there-  were  at  the  town  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Dutch  merchants  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  having 
transacted  business  with  them  during  his  residence  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  may  have  made  his  escape  in  the  late  winter  of  1655,  as 
the  earliest  reference  to  his  presence  there  is  found  in  the  New  Haven 
record  of  February  11,  1656,  when  he,  as  Mr.  Mulloine,  was 
among  others  assigned  to  one  of  the  long  seats  in  the  middle  for 
the  men”  to  attend  Sabbath  day  service  in  the  town  s  Meeting-house. 
Before  taking  safety  in  flight  he  entrusted  to  his  wife  Janneken,  the 
engagement  in  litigations  with  Captain  Adriaen  Pos,  the  agent  of 
Cornelius’  co-partner,  the  Baron  van  der  Capelle,  respecting  the 
division  of  the  Staten  Island  property,  and  the  settlement  of  various 
conflicting  claims. 

On  November  29,  1655,  his  wife  instituted  an  action  against  Capt. 
Adriaen  Pos,  and  in  the  same  court  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Schellinger,  also  was  a  complainant  against  the  captain  in  a  separate 
action.  But  their  cases  went  by  default  as  Pos  failed  to  appear. 
Janneken’ s  case  came  up  on  December  6,  1655,  when  she  w'as  told 
to  put  her  complaint  in  writing  so  it  could  properly  be  disposed  of. 
Her  complaint  was  that  the  captain  was  alienating  stone  and  other 
goods”  (persumably  stone  building  materials)  and  making  away  with 
them.  But  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  in  her  written  charge 
she  stated  that  she  was  prevented  from  bringing  her  cattle  from  Stat¬ 
en  Island  to  Manhattan,  and  that  he  was  appropriating  her  property 
there  to  his  own  use.  The  case  was  referred  to  arbitrators  who 
were  Sieure  Paulus  Leendersten  van  der  Grift  and  Govert  Loocker- 
man  who  advised  settling  it  outside  the  court. 

On  the  same  day  Allard  Anthony  was  a  plaintiff  against  Adriaen 
Keyser  on  a  note  of  September  19,  165-  “for  21  beavers  and  a  book 
(account)  of  fl(orins)  47.19,”  which  he  claimed  to  have  paid  and 
itemized  his  payment,  including  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  florins 
to  Cornelius,  “according  to  an  assignment  made  by  Cornelius  Melyn 
to  Allard  Anthony  dated  September  10,  1652.”  He  continued  to 
say  that  he  did  not  accept  the  assignment  of  Cornelius,  and  denied 
having  “received  the  goods  entered  thereon.”  Keyser  was  ordered 
to  satisfy  the  debt,  but  the  court  reserved  to  him  “his  guarantie 
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against  Cornells  Melyn  to  whom  he  has  advanced  the  aforesaid 

jiAMr 

Janneken  had  instituted  a  suit  against  Adriaen  Keyser  on  January 
17,  1656,  demanding  the  balance  of  an  account  of  thirty  florins  and 
twelve  stivers,  which  the  defendant  offered  to  settle  with  an  offset 
against  whom  Keyser  had  a  suit  at  the  same  session  of  the  court 
which  she  defaulted.  Keyser  was  accordingly  ordered  to  speak  to 
Janneken  about  it  and  make  an  agreement  with  her.  At  this  time 
Janneken  had  left  to  join  her  husband  at  New  Haven  and  turned  over 
the  case  to  her  son-in-law,  Jacob  Schellinger,  to  handle  in  her  behalf. 
But  following  it,  on  February  28,  1656,  Jacob’s  wife  Cornelia  appear¬ 
ed  in  this  case,  referring  to  the  previous  hearing  and  demanding  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money,  and  the  defendant,  Keyser,  was  ordered  to  pay 
her  within  eight  days,  apparently  having  failed  to  make  an  agreement 
with  Janneken  Melyn. 

On  February  20,  1656,  Tryntje  van  Hengelen  demanded  an  ac¬ 
counting  from  Mrs.  Melyn.  Cornelia  Schellinger,  who  appeared  as 
her  mother’s  attorney,  said  that  her  mother  had  the  account  with  her 
at  the  North,”  and  her  request  for  a  delay  until  her  mother  return¬ 
ed  was  granted  by  the  court.  At  this  juncture  a  power  of  attorney 
was  sent  from  Janneken,  the  mother,  to  Cornelia’s  husband,  Jacob 
Schellinger,  dated  April  6,  1656,  with  authority  to  defer  the  case. 
On  the  next  court  day,  April  24,  1656,  Jacob  Schellinger  appeared 
for  his  mother-in-law,  and  the  court  ordered  the  parties  to  settle  with 
each  other  without  further  delay.  They  apparently  failed  to  do  this 
for,  on  June  19,  1656,  Cornelia  Schellinger  complained  that  Tryntje 
held  her  mother’s  ox  on  Staten  Island.  Tryntje  replied  that,  as  the 
widow  of  Arentvan  Hengelen  she  was  entitled  to  sixty-six  florins  and 
six  stivers  from  Janneken  Melyn,  and  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
florins  more  for  Jan  Gerritsen,  her  daughter’s  deceased  husband. 
Cornelia  said  that  Tryntje  had  failed  to  'settle  as  ordered  by  the 
court,  and  that  as  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  florins  owed  to  Ger¬ 
ritsen  the  claim  was  unfounded,  as  Tryntje  had  refused  to  pay  the 
debts  of  Jan  Gerritsen.  Tryntje  answered  that  she  had  the  authority 
of  Lord  van  der  Capelle  to  attach  the  ox.  The  attachment  or  “ar¬ 
rest”  of  the  ox  was  held  provisionally  valid,  and  the  parties  were 
again  ordered  to  settle  with  each  other.  Again  they  failed  to  do  this 
for,  on  October  30,  1656,  the  case  was  referred  to  Dirck  Schelluyne 
and  Hendrick  Jansen  Vin  as  arbitrators,  and  the  “arrest”  of  the  ox 
was  again  held  valid.  This  was  not  the  end,  however,  for  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1656,  Tryntje  complained  that  she  could  not  now  get  a 
settlement,  as  both  Jacob  and  Cornelia  Schellinger  now  claimed  that 
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they  had  no  power  to  settle  for  Jenneken  Melyn.  The  court  decid¬ 
ed  that  since  Cornelia  had  appeared  as  attorney  for  her  mother  to  re¬ 
cover  the  ox  on  the  ninth  of  June,  *  that  she  could  not  now  be 
heard  to  say  that  she  had  no  power  to  settle.  The  court  further  or¬ 
dered  that  the  ox  be  taken  by  Tryntje  in  payment  of,  or  as  a  deduc¬ 
tion  against  her  claim,  its  value  to  be  decided  by  two  indifferent 
(disinterested)  persons.’’  If  Janneken  Melyn  does  not  owe  so 
much,  the  difference  is  to  be  paid  her.  ”  And  so  the  squabble  ended. 

On  being  apprised  of  Cornelius’  presence  in  New  Haven  colony, 
the  secretary  for  the  directors  of  the  West  India  company  wrote  to 
Director  General  Stuyvesant  a  letter  dated  June  14,  1656,  saying  that: 

W^e  need  here  very  much,  at  present,  the  ground  brief,  or  briefs 
for  Staten  Island  for  which  please  to  have  a  search  made  in  the 
Secretary’s  office,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been  deposited,  and 
then  send  them  to  us  directly,  adding  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Company  obtained  possession  of  them,  of  who  were  the 
purchasers,  and  who  the  sellers,  what  price  was  agreed  on,  who  paid 
it,  and  all  other  circumstances  relating  to  it,  upon  which  we  have  to 
act.  Look  out,  meanwhile,  that  Cornelius  Melyn  who,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  now  at  the  North  (New  Haven),  and  in  negotiation  about 
the  (Staten)  Island,  does  not  sell  or  deliver  it  to  a  foreign  nation  not 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction;  in  such  a  case  you  must  seize  it  for  the 
Company,  as  having  the  best  title,  and  endeavor  cautiously  to  invei¬ 
gle  (the)  said  Melyn  to  New  Amsterdam,  arrest  and  keep  him,  and 
then  send  him  well  treated,  but  also  well  secured  (on  his  way)  to 
this  country  if  the  rumor  proved  to  be  true. 

Cornelius  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  information  for  his 
inveigling  arrest  which  hastened  him  and  his  son  Jacob  to  take  the 
oath  of  “fidellitee,  ye7(thofye)  2(nd)  mo(nth  April),  1657,”  to 
the  English  government.  His  home  in  the  easterly  half  of  the 
present  Broad  street  in  New  Amsterdam,  was  occupied  by  his 
daughter  Cornelia  to  whom  he  gave  it  in  1647  when  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  her  first  husband.  Captain  Jacob  Loper,  who  had  died  prior 
to  1653.  She  continued  her  widowhood  not  for  long  when  she 
brought  home  for  her  married  companion  the  personage  of  Jacob 
Schellinger,  a  merchant  who  was  doing  business  in  New  Netherland 
for  his  Amsterdam  clients.  They  enjoyed  happiness  of  married  life 
as  late  as  1656  when  the  impending  danger  was  scented  that  forced 
them  to  join  with  her  father  and  her  brother  Jacob  in  their  flight  to 
New  Haven  for  safe  asylum. 

On  adopting  New  Haven  for  the  permanent  home  of  his  family, 
we  find  that  Cornelius  had  become  a  brewer,  for  th’e  town  record  of 
November,  1656,  states  that  as  “the  mault  house  is  not  improued  as 
Mr.  Melyen  promised  it  should  to  supply  ye  Towne. ” 
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An  interesting  assortment  of  complaints  was  lodged  in  court  held 
on  the  “4th  (of  the)  10  (th)  mo  (nth  December),  1656,  (firstly)  that 
(he),  the  Du(t)chman,  lately  admitted  (he  did)  sell  things  exces- 
sive(ly)  deare”  in  support  of  which  there  was  exhibited  a  knot  of 
small  silk  buttons  that  w^ere  priced  at  \^d  a  dozen  and,  secondly, 
“that  they  (the  Dutchmen  among  whom  Cornelius  was)  doe  not 
attend  ye  publique  meetings  on  ye  Lord('s)  day  so  duely  as  they 
should.”  About  which  “the  Court,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport, 
the  de(a)cons  &  (the)  Townsmen  were  desired  to  meete  this  after- 
noone  and  speake  w(i)th  ym  (them)  so  that  what  is  offensive  may 
be  removed.”  No  result  of  the  meeting  is  recorded.  In  the  court 
record  of  August  17,  1657,  we  note  that  Cornelius  contributed  ten 
shillings,  apparently  for  a  charitable  purpose,  it  being  the  largest 
amount  subscribed. 

Apparently  his  wife  was  compelled  to  come  down  to  New  Amster¬ 
dam  for  she  was  made  a  defendant  on  May  20,  1658,  by  Pieter 
Jacobzen  Marius  who  appeared  for  Jan  Jansen,  cheesemonger,  de¬ 
manding  two  hundred  and  four  florins  and  three  stivers.  She  replied 
that  she  had  received  “3  to  4  hundred  guilders  in  loose  ‘sewant’ 
(wampum),”  but  had  settled  with  Jansen  before  he  had  left,  and 
was  owing  him  only  thirty  florins.  The  court  appointed  Jacobus 
Vis  and  Joannes  Withart  to  straighten  the  matter  out  if  possible. 
A  guilder  is  the  same  as  a  florin. 

Thus  remained  the  affairs  of  this  section  of  the  country  for  several 
years,  as  Van  der  Capelle’s  settlers  had  now  dwindled  to  two  or 
three  families  under  the  guarding  protection  of  five  or  six  soldiers, 
kept  there  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  He  is  understood  to 
have  died  in  1659,  leaving  no  descendants. 

Cornelius  was  in  Holland  about  that  time  for  the  West  India 
directors  wrote  Stuyvesant  a  letter,  dated  February  13,  1659,  that  he 
“has  now  arrived  here  from  New  England.”  Apparently  he  took 
with  him  by  way  of  England  his  “Remonstrance  &  Petition  to  the 
West  India  Company  in  Amsterdam.”  Below  are  the  contents  of 
his  petition: 

To  the  Hon(ora)ble  Lords  Managers  of  the  Privileged  West 
India  Company  at  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam: 

Make  Known,  with  due  reverence,  Cornelis  Melyn,  Patroon  of 
Staten  Island;  that  he,  (the)  petitioner,  in  the  year  1640,  on  July  2, 
obtained  from  your  Honors  liberty  to  found  in  New  Netherland, 
wherever  he  might  think  proper  a  colony,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
he  selected  the  said  Staten  Island,  which  selection  was  approved  by 
your  Honors,  and  entered  in  your  Honors’  Colonial  registers,  as  can 
be  further  seen  by  (the)  Act  and  Conditions  of  the  same. 
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The  petitioner,  in  extending  and  erecting  his  colony,  has  sustained 
several  unexpected  obstacles,  damages  and  great  disasters:  First,  on 
August  13,  1640,  when  he  was  going  thither  with  people,  cattle, 
goods  and  all  implements  necessary  for  agriculture,  he  was  taken  by 
a  Dunkirk  frigate,  on  account  whereof  he  was  prevented,  (from  the) 
said  year  till  Anno,  1641  when,  through  your  help  and  assistance,  he 
arrived  with  the  ship  Den  Eyckenboom  [The  Oaktree]  in  New  Nether- 
land,  on  the  said  Staten  Island,  with  41  persons.  He  immediately 
began  to  build  houses,  to  plough  land,  and  to  do  everything  con¬ 
ducive  to  establishing  a  good  colony,  begrudging  neither  money  nor 
labor.  But  thereupon  a  second  unexpected  disaster  took  place,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  war  with  the  savages,  or  aborigines,  commenced  in  New 
Netherland.  My  houses  and  farms  and  everything  were  burnt;  my 
cattle,  besides  some  people,  were  shot  dead,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
flee  for  the  sake  of  saving  my  life,  and  to  sojourn  with  (my)  wife 
and  children  at  the  Men(h)atans  till  the  year  1647,  when  the  New 
Director  Petrus  Stuyvesant  proceeded  very  severely  against  the  [8] 
Eight  Men,  one  of  whom  was  myself,  elected  by  the  community,  on 
account  of  two  letters  so  written  to  your  Honors  in  the  name  of  the 
poor  ruined  community,  treating  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  disasters 
and  the  consequences  of  the  same,  which  letters  had  been  read  by 
your  Honors  and  returned  to  him,  Stuyvesant.  As  a  consequence 
hereof,  I,  *  (and)  one  Jochem  Pietersen  Cuyter  were,  by  (the) 
said  Stuyvesant,  banished  from  New  Netherland  for  a  number  of 
years,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  regarding  the  same, 
and  (we)  departed  for  (the)  Fatherland  from  New  Netherland  * 
(on)  the  ship  The  Princess  Amela,  in  company  with  Director  Willem 
Kieft.  However,  owing  to  mistakes  and  wrong  calculations,  we 
entered  the  “Verkeerde  Canaal”  (Bristol  Channel)  where,  during 
the  night  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  many  people  were  drowned,  and 
after  having  floated  hither  and  thither  at  sea  for  about  eighteen 
hours,  the  Lord  be  praised,  I,  at  last  reached  land,  where  I  found 
Jochem  Pietersen  Cuyter  and  some  other  people,  and  subsequently, 
after  much  trouble  arrived  in  the  fatherland,  where  I  advised  with 
Jochem  Pietersen  Cuyter  about  complaining  to  their  High  Mighti¬ 
nesses  of  the  unjust  sentence  pronounced,  the  violence  and  trouble 
caused  us  by  the  Director  in  New  Netherland,  with  (a)  request  * 
(for  a)  Mandamus  on  account  of  appeal,  which  was  granted  us. 
Herewith,  in  the  year  1648,  we  returned  to  New  Netherland  in  the 
hope  in  the  future  to  be  permitted,  with  (my)  wife  and  children, 
peacefully  to  live  on  our  lands.  But,  whereas  (the)  said  Director 
used  every  means  to  sustain  his  unjust  sentence,  and  the  Secretary 
Cornelis  Van  Tienhoven  [who  most  (people)  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  (the)  disasters  and  calamities  fallen  during  his  time  upon 
New  Netherland]  was,  by  him,  sent  to  (the)  Fatherland  to  appear 
in  his  stead  before  their  High  Mightinesses.  1  resolved,  also,  to  go 
thither  besides  (with)  some  delegates  of  the  community,  in  order  to 
be  present  in  case  *  (what)  might  concern  me,  but  mostly  to 
look  for  means  to  restock  my  ruined  Colony,  and  again,  if  possible, 
to  re(s)tore  the  same,  as  my  power  and  capital,  owing  to  the  said 
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causes,  had  been  very  much  diminished.  Consequently,  I  received 
some  money  from  good  friends,  some  of  whom  I  have  yet  to  pay, 
and  fu(r)ther  for  the  said  purpose  I  agreed,  on  certain  conditions 
with  the  Honor  (able)  Lord  Henrick  Van  der  Capelle  to  resell  etc., 
about  one-third  share  of  my  Colony  on  the  Staten  Island,  which  * 
(by)  contract  he  agree(d),  at  his  expense  to  people  with  settlers, 
and  to  bring  his  share  up  to  condition  which  he  has  demonstrated. 
Consequently,  (with)  about  70  strong,  and  with  fresh  necessaries 
for  agriculture,  I  again  set  sail  for  New  Netherland  *  (on)  the 
ship  named  the  New  Netherland  Fortune.  But  whereas,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  very  bad  weather  and  unfavorable  conditions,  after  much 
trouble,  many  dangers  and  out  of  provisions  and  water,  we  at  last  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Red  Island  where  we  were  obliged  to  provide  ourselves 
with  some  victuals  and  water,  and,  therefore,  to  exchange  some 
merchandise.  We  therewith  arrived  in  New  Netherland,  in  front  of 
*  Staten  Island  where,  owing  to  contrary  wind  and  tides,  we 
cast  anchor.  The  people  belonging  there,  joyfully  went  on  land, 
thanking  God  for  Having  been  freed  from  the  water  and  the  ship. 
Meanwhile  about  sunset.  Fiscal  Van  Dyck  arrive(d)  on  board  with 
the  Sergeant  and  a  few  soldiers  to  guard  the  ship,  so  that  no  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  discharged  from  the  same.  Thereafter  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Man  (ha)  tans,  expecting  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  as  well  as  by  the  community  and  all  lovers  of  New  Netherland 
and  of  the  Company,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship  and  such  a 
splendid  multitude  of  country  people,  consisting  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers'the  like  of  whom  it  was  averred  had  never  yet  been  seen 
[to  arrive]  in  New  Netherland.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  Director 
began  by  manifesting  his  old  hatred  and  partisanship,  asserting;  first, 
that,  at  *  Staten  Island,  something  should  have  been  discharged 
which  looked  like  contraband;  second,  that  I  should  not  have  sold 
goods  at  the  Red  Island;  third,  that  one  Casper  Verier,  who  (was) 
said  to  be  part  owner  of  the  ship,  should  have  been  deprived  of  his 
claimed  share  in  the  ship  and  the  merchandise;  fourth,  that  F  had  too 
much  encouraged  the  skipper  in  his  evil  intent,  and  further,  several 
allegations  not  worth  while  enumerating  here,  but  which  can  be  seen 
from  the  documents  regarding  the  same.  Owing  to  these  before 
enumerated  causes,  he  beg(a)n  through  the  fiscal  to  proceed  very 
rigorously  against  (the)  ship  and  goods,  attache(d)  everything,  ar- 
rest(ed)  my  person,  guarding  me  well  with  soldiers;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  my  newly-arrived  country  people  began  to  grumble  for  the 
desire  *  (of)  work;  because  I  could  not  be  present  there  they 
began  to  lose  to  my  great  damage  and  expense;  the  crew  *  (was) 
arrested,  and  thus  *  (was)  forced  to  make  such  declarations  as 
pleased  the  authorities;  [which  arrest]  caused  me  great  expense  to  the 
crew,  and  for  the  ship(’)s  repairs  up  to  the  time  when  it  pleased 
him  to  confiscate  (the)  ship  and  goods  and  to  appropriate  the  same 
to  his  own  use.  Not  stopping  at  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  abso¬ 
lutely  ruining  me,  also  my  real  estate  being  at  *  Men(h)atans, 
consisting  of  some  houses  and  lots,  was  attached  and  sold,  to  my 
great  damage,  under  (the)  appearance  of  “rugrant”  (depredator.^ 
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of  the  shipper  and  owners;  so  that  owing  to  these  before  related  acts, 

I  have  clearly  perceived  that,  for  me,  there  was  no  security  at  * 
Men(h)atans  owing  to  these  many  arrests,  citations,  summonses  and 
molestations,  and  I  have  resolved  to  quit  *  Men  (h)atans  and 
thus  wronged  and  plundered  to  join  with  (my)  wife  and  children 
(and)  my  people  in  my  colony  on  Staten  Island.  And  I  left  the 
Director  at  *  Men(h)atans  with  all  his  proceedings  to  continue 
as  he  pleased  without  defending  my.  just  cause,  as  it  would  not  have 
done  me  any  good  anyway,  and  further  intending  to  repair  my  above 
mentioned  losses  and  (to)  attend  to  the  support  of  my  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  which  has  again  been  assiduously  undertaken  by  myself  and  my 
people,  and  (I)  commenced  to  cultivate  the  land  which  had  been 
laying  so  Ipng  fallow,  to  clear,  plow,  sow,  mow,  thresh,  make  a  har¬ 
bor,  to  build  houses,  racks,  barns  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  cattle  we  were  using  as  an  ornament  of  New  Netherland 
and  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  Hon(orable)  Company,  and  further, 
as  an  incentive  and  spur  to  all  other  country  people,  as  well  (as)  vil¬ 
lagers  *  (and)  detached  farmers,  and  even  to  those  arriving 
from  *  Men(h)atans  itself,  who  were  surprised  at  the  large  crop 
of  grain  which  had  this  year  been  produced  through  our  diligence; 
and  there  had  been  commenced  sixteen  handsome  (fine)  farms  as 
well  by  myself  (and)  by  my  children  (and)  as  also  by  the  people, 
taken  along  by  me,  for  the  Lord  Van  der  Capelle  and  (also)  sent 
over  by  His  Honor;  which  farms  were  covered  with  twenty-seven 
buildings,  house  racks  and  barns,  each  well  provided  with  cattle  as 
well  as  beautiful  plow  oxen,  milch  cows,  as  calves  for  increase,  so 
that  every  thing  began  to  be  abundant  on  Staten  Island,  and  through 
God’s  blessing,  I  again  began  to  recover  my  losses.  But  Director 
Stuyvesant  again  became  active,  as  if  it  appeared  that  my  prosperity 
began  to  trouble  him.  For  when,  in  the  year  1655,  in  August,  he 
had  received  some  soldiers  from  (the)  Fatherland  by  the  ship  IV lech 
[Balance],  Captain  Frederick  De  Cooninck  (in  Command),  to  sail 
with  them  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  River,  he  dispatched  (the) 
said  Cooninck  with  *  Fiscal  Cornells  Van  Xienhoven  and  some 
soldiers  to  *  Staten  Island  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  me;  but 
being  ignorant  of  the  same,  (for)  about  two  or  three  hours  before,  1 
had  gone  in  my  boat  to  *  Men(h)atans  in  order  to  attend  to 
some  business  concerning  my  colony.  Director  Stuyvesant  met  me 
with  some  soldiers  and  he  immediately  exclaimed,  “Take  hold  of 
Melyn,  conduct  him  to  the  guard  house,  and  secure  him  well.’’ 
There,  I  was  incarcerated  till  the  return  of  the  boat  from  Staten  Is¬ 
land  with  the  said  Capt.  Cooninck  and  Fiscal  Tienhoven.  He, 
thereupon,  convened  his  council,  and  the  said  Captain  had  me 
brought  before  him,  ask(ed)  me,  “Where  are  the  letters  you  have 
received  from  the  Swedes.^’  which  sounded  to  me  as  strange,  as  if 
I  had  been  asked  for  letters  from  the  great  Turck,  and  (I)  gave  for 
answer,  not  know(ing)  of  any  letters  from  the  Swedes,  nor  that  I 
was  expecting  any.  To  this  (the)  said  Stuyvesant  replied.  You 
will  soon  be  taught  to  speak  differently,”  and  ordered  the  fiscal  to 
have  me  conducted  to  prison,  and  to  secure  me  well.  I  was  there 
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conducted  and  thrown  in  a  dark  hole,  and  I  was  not  to  see  or  to 
converse  with  any  one.  This  lasted  twenty-five  days  without  a  fur¬ 
ther  hearing  until  the  16th  of  September,  when  the  Savages  set  fire 
to  all  (the)  buildings  around  *  Men(h)atans,  and  killed  and 

murdered  a  large  number  of  our  people  *  (who  were)  at  * 

M  en(h)atans  and  (in)  the  whole  country — [here  three  quarters  of  a 
line  is  obliterated],  interceding  and  running  to  and  fro,  *  my  wife 
and  children,  as  well  as  others,  permitt(ing)  me  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  to  leave  the  hole.  I  then  immediately  departed  for  * 
Staten  Island  to  see  whether  I  could  save  my  people,  houses  and 
goods  from  the  savages  but  in  vain  for,  a  few  days  later  the  savages 
arrived  there  in  great  numbers,  and  commenced  to  attack  our  people, 
to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  stacks,  barns,  mostly  full  of  grain,  so  that 
the  people  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  my  house,  which  they  [the 
savages]  also  succeeded  in  setting  afire.  And  when  the  cinders  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  down  on  us  we  were  forced  to  leave  it,  and  obliged  to 

break  through  the  savages  to  enable  us  to  retire  to  another  small 
house  standing  close  to  the  shore.  Here  we  held  out  for  some  time 
longer,  hoping  meanwhile  to  receive  some  assistance  from  * 

Men (h)atans  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  the  savages  called  out  to  us 
that  if  we  desired  quarter  they  would  grant  the  same  to  us,  where¬ 
upon  we  resolved,  as  we  saw  no  other  refuge  [here  nearly  an  entire 
line  is  obliterated]  because,  from  among  our  number  already  15  or  16 
persons,  among  whom  (were)  my  son,  22  years  old,  my  son-in-law 
and  two  nephews  had  been  shot  dead,  besides  some  wounded,  and 
thus  fifty-one  in  number  went  into  captivity  among  the  savages, 
where  we  remained  *  (for)  thirty-one  days  until  I  had  raised  a 
ransom  of  about  1,400  guilders  for  myself,  wife,  son  and  son-in-law, 
which  was  to  be  paid  if  we  did  not  want  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  fire 
which,  for  this  purpose,  had  been  already  prepared  and  was  burning. 
Subsequently  arriving  at  *  Men(h)atans,  as  miserable  as  we 
well  could  be,  we  hoped  to  enjoy  some  quiet  after  our  sad  imprison¬ 
ment.  But  (on)  the  day  following  there  arrived  at  my  lodgings 
Secretary  Van  Reuven,  with  a  sergeant  in  command  of  soldiers  arm¬ 
ed  with  firearms  and  swords,  saying:  “Melyn,  the  Director  sends 
us  hither  and  lets  you  know  that  you  must  try  to  find  more  ransom, 
for  the  savages  are  not  yet  satisfied,”  and  (they)  forced  me  to  go 
immediately  in  search  of  60  or  70  guilders  additional  (for)  payment 
if  I  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  former  prison.  It  appeared  to  me 
somewhat  suspicious  that  the  savages  were  so  bold  and  and  at  * 
Men(h)atans,  though  the  servants  of  the  Company  dared  to  vex  me 
yet  further;  [it  occurred  to  me]  that  the  same  might  have  been 
trumped  up  in  order  to  at  once  ruin  me.  (I  said)  I  submit  to 
your  Honour’s  judgment  after  all  that  ha(s)  befallen  me,  and  I  being 
in  such  a  sorrowful  and  miserable  condition,  my  children  and  people 
murdered  by  the  savages,  the  houses,  racks,  barns  to  the  number  of 
25  burnt,  the  people,  cattle  and  farms  destroyed,  my  goods  stolen, 
and  in  place  thereof,  debts  (were)  incurred  for  my  ransom,  and  re¬ 
taining  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Director,  I  *  resolved  to  quit 
Men(h)atans  in  order  not  to  perish  absolutely  with  wife  and  children 
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and,  for  the  time  being  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English;  and  consequently  (I)  departed  with  my  family  for  New 
Haven  until  I  *  have  found  opportunity  and  means  to  pay  for 
the  trip  hither.  Meanwhile  making  your  Honors  acquainted  with 
my  distress  as  related  herebefore,  with  a  humble  request  to  sustain 
me  in  my  just  cause  against  the  aforesaid  Petrus  Stuyvesant  regard¬ 
ing  the  evil  acts  and  great  damage  unjustly  inflicted  on  me,  and  to 
assist  me  in  regaining  my  own,  in  order  with  the  same  means  and 
your  Honors’  assistance  to  refound  my  ruined  colony  for  the  third 
time,  and  to  restore  the  same  to  its  former  condition.  Which  do¬ 
ing,  etc. 

All  of  his  efforts  to  have  his  appeal  disposed  of  by  the  states  gen¬ 
eral  were  without  avail.  It  remained  pending  eleven  years  and  then 
Cornelius,  wearying  with  the  delay,  broken  in  fortune  by  the  great 
losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1643  and  1655,  and  his 
unequal  contest  with  Stuyvesant,  agreed  to  relinquish  his  claim  on 
Staten  Island  on  the  fourteen  of  June,  1659,  to  the  West  India  com¬ 
pany,  on  the  following  conditions  of  agreement: 

This  Day,  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  year  1659,  Mr.  Corneli(u)s 
Melyn,  (being)  acknowledge(d)  thus  far  Patroon,  *  enjoying 
the  Jus  Patronatus  of  the  Colonie  on  Staten  Island.,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  North  River,  in  New  Netherland,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
posterity,  *  agreed  with  the  Lords  Directors  of  the  Privileged 
West  India  Company,  and  the  Department  of  Amsterdam,  voluntari¬ 
ly,  in  the  following  manner:  He  shall  and  will  make  a  cession  and 
transfer  of  all  his  authority,  pre-eminences,  jurisdictions,  prerogatives, 
advantages,  emoluments,  priviledges  and  exemptions,  which  he,  as 
Patroon,  enjoyed  in  the  lands  and  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonie 
of  Staten  Island,  with  all  its  consequences,  appendices  and  depend¬ 
ences,  without  any  exception,  which  he  obtained,  as  well  by  resolu¬ 
tions,  acts  and  articles  of  privileges  and  exemptions,  as  by  open  let¬ 
ters  which  were  granted  him  by  *  Director  Willem  Kieft, 
deceased,  in  New  Netherland;  and  by  other  letters  confirming  his 
claims  which  might  yet  have  been  produced,  without  exception,  all 
which  he  shall  deliver  to  the  aforesaid  Department  both  here  and  in 
New  Netherland,  as  far  as  these  can  be  discovered.  Provided^  that 
by  the  aforesaid  Company  and  Department,  shall  in  New  Netherland 
to  him  be  reimbursed  all  such  money  as  (has)  been  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  a  dwelling  house,  situate  on  the  Manhattans  in  New 
Amsterdam,  near  the  Fort,  which  was  sold  by  *  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  Stuyvesant,  by  execution,  in  behalf  of  Daniel  Michaelsen,  skip¬ 
per  of  the  ship.  The  New  Netherland  Fortune,  in  so  far  this  money  is 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  Company;  and  besides  what  shall  be  paid 
to  him  here  in  ready  cash,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  guilders;  and 
further  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  and  exemptions,  as  well  here 
as  in  New  Netherland,  from  recognition,  to  the  amount  of  about  one 
thousand  guilders  in  wares  and  merchandise,  necessary  articles  for 
husbandry,  or  similar  permitted  goods,  which  he  might  conclude  to 
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transport  with  him  to  New  Netherland;  and  further,  that  he,  with  his 
family  and  attendants,  shall  be  transported  thither,  either  in  a  hired 
vessel,  or  in  one  belonging  to  the  Company,  at  the  Company’s  ex¬ 
pense,  in  conformity  to  (the)  present  usage.  Further,  that  he,  too, 
shall,  as  a  free  Colonist  and  Inhabitant,  possess  for  himself  and  his 
posterity,  as  (a)  free  and  allodial  property,  all  the  lands,  houses  and 
lots  which  he  thus  far  possessed,  or  might  in  future  possess  [and  of 
which  no  other  person  had  taken  possession],  or  to  the  inheritance  of 
which  he  may  be  entitled,  either  by  a  last  will,  codicil,  donation,  or 
legacy,  or  by  contract  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  dispose  of  these 
agreeably  to  the  articles  of  freedom  and  exemptions  which  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Patroons  and  Colonists;  that  whenever  his  oldest  son  shall 
be  of  age  and  be  competent  to  execute  the  office,  and  a  Sheriff  in 
(the)  aforesaid  Colonie  shall  be  wanted,  or  shall  be  appointed  over 
(the)  said  Colonie,  he  shall  be  preferred  by  the  Company  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Amsterdam,  above  all  others;  and  finally,  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  shall  procure  him  by  *  Director  General  Stuyvesant,  a  full 
amnesty  with  regard  to  all  disputes  and  Contentions  between  them, 
whether  these  regard  *  (the)  Company,  or  their  Province,  or 
whatever  subject  these  may  relate  to,  which  existed  before,  and  shall 
now  be  entirely  obliterated,  so  that  henceforward  they  shall  treat  one 
another  as  good  friends  and  with  respect,  and  assist  one  another 
whenever  it  shall  be  in  their  power. 

For  all  which  the  aforesaid  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  submits  his  person 
and  property,  real  and  personal,  present  and  future,  without  any 
exception,  to  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Justice  in  Holland,  and  to 
that  of  all  other  Courts  and  judges,  as  well  in  New  Netherland  as 
here.  In  good  faith  and  truth  whereof,  have  susbscribed  the  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Commissaries,  appointed  and  authorized  by  their  Brethren 
for  this  special  purpose,  on  the  10th  of  April  last,  and  signed  by  the 
aforesaid  Corneli(u)s  Melyn,  in  Amsterdam,  on  the  day  and  year 
mentioned  above.  Signed — Eduoard  Man,  as  Director;  Abraham 
Wilmerdonck,  as  Director;  H.  Bontemartel,  as  Director;  (and)  Cor- 
neli(u)s  Melyn,  former  Patroon  of  Staten  Island. 

By  this  instrument,  it  will  be  noticed,  Cornelius  did  not  surrender 
but  retained  land  on  Staten  Island.  After  the  fall  of  Stuyvesant,  and 
the  capitulation  to  the  English  in  1664,  his  son  Jacob  returned  to 
New  York  and  resided  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Below  is  the 
letter  from  Holland  to  Director  General  Stuyvesant,  dated  October 
9,  1659,  anent  Cornelius’  relinquished  patroonship  of  Staten  Island: 

Honorable,  Prudent,  Dear  and  Faithful. 

By  the  ship  De  Trouw  (the  Faith)  arrived  here  in  safety,  on  the 
11th  of  last  month,  we  have  duly  received  your  letter,  with  enclo¬ 
sures.  Although  we  had  deferred  answering  it  to  the  next  opportu¬ 
nity,  yet,  as  among  other  passengers  of  the  ship  De  Liefde  (the  Love) 
going  by  way  of  Curacao,  Cornelis  Melyn  *  (came)  over  in  her, 
we  thought  it,  especially,  necessary  to  inform  you  herewith  of  the 
agreement,  made  with  him  by  us,  for  the  surrender  of  the  patroon- 
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ship  over  the  colony  of  Staten  Island,  which  he  had  reconveyed  to 
the  Company,  under  such  conditions  as  you  may  learn  from  the  an¬ 
nexed  copy  of  the  contract.  We  desire  and  wish  that  its  contents  be 
strictly  followed,  and  that  all  former  charges  and  animosities,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  have  been,  shall  not  only  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion, 
but  also  be  entirely  banished  from  everybody’s  thoughts;  also  that  all 
possible  and  fair  assistance  be  given  to  him  and  his  people,  especially 
in  the  restitution  of  the  money,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  Company  s 
funds  can  afford,  for  certain  houses  and  lots  of  his,  sold  there,  under 
execution  in  hehalf  of  Daniel  Michielsen,  formerly  master  of  the  ship 
Niew  Nederlandsche  Fortuyn,  and  in  all  other  matters  and  respects,  for 
we  have  found  it  necessary  and  best  for  the  company’s  service. 

You  will  further  learn  from  this  contract  that,  by  revoking  these 
privileges  given  formerly,  express  our  intention  not  to  allow  hence¬ 
forth  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  in  that  country  upon  such  a 
footing;  for  they  are  very  disadvantageous  to  the  Company.  Al¬ 
though  Baron  van  der  Capelle,  who  lately  died,  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Patroon  of  Staten  Island,  we  see  little  difficulties  in  that,  because 
his  Honor  had  never  been  authorized  thereto:  for  there  is  no  reason, 
and  it  is  entirely  witliout  precedent,  to  sustain  his  position  on  the 
private  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  here  with  Cornelis  Melyn, 
who  is  now  involved  in  a  lawsuit  about  it  with  the  heirs  of  the  Baron, 
or  on  a  second  purchase  of  the  said  island,  which  his  Honor  is  said 
to  have  made,  later,  from  the  savages.  Especially,  the  latter  event 
makes  it  untenable,  on  account  of  the  consequences  *  (to)  the 
Company.  If,  therefore,  his  Honor’s  heir  would  happen  to  follow 
his  example  in  assuming  the  same  title,  no  long  connivance  can  be  al¬ 
lowed,  but  it  must  be  prevented  and  resisted  by  proper  and  discreet 
means,  offering  him,  and  promising  as  much  land  upon  the  said  Is¬ 
land,  as  under  the  general  rules  he  may  be  able  to  settle. 

On  returning  home  in  New  Haven  from  Holland,  Cornelius 
bought,  as  shown  by  a  bill  of  sale,  on  August  2,  1659,  of  Lieut. 
Robert  Seeley,  a  “dwelling  house,  with  *  (an)  orchyard,  w(i)th 
ye  breadth  of  it,  in  right  lines  downe  to  the  creeke,  [a  high  way  of  4 
rod(s)  excepted],  (which)  was  pr(e)sented  and  approued,  &  ordered 
to  be  thus  recorded.”  This  property  was  about  one-half  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent,  originally  granted  to  William  Wilkes,  it  being  located  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  present  George  and  State  streets. 

On  receiving  notice  from  the  West  India  directors  and  knowing 
that  Cornelius  was  back  home  in  New  Haven,  he  was  notified  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  council  of  New  Amsterdam  to  yield  up  to  the  West 
India  company  his  acquisition  of  his  part  share  of  Staten  Island.  As 
appears  in  the  council  minutes,  it  gives  the  account; 

Corneli(u)s  Melyn  was  summoned  and  appeared  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  was  asked,  upon  taking  up  the  contract  made  between  the 
Lords  Directors  and  the  said  Melyn,  regarding  Staten  Island,  on  the 
13th,  June,  1659,  whether  he  had  in  his  care  any  records  or  docu- 
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ments  concerning  (the)  said  island,  and  whether  he  was  willing  to 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Director  General  and  (his)  Council,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  said  contract  and,  further,  to  transfer  the  said  island  for 
the  behalf  of  the  Incorporated  West  India  Company,  Department  of 
Amsterdam,  except  the  land,  houses  and  lots,  which  he  has  now,  or 
may  enter  upon  hereafter,  on  the  aforesaid  island,  pursuant  to  (the) 
said  contract. 

The  said  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  answers  substantially  that  he  is  willing 
to  deliver  the  said  records  and  documents  in  his  care  to  the  Director 
General  and  (his)  Council,  and  does  so  directly  by  handing  over  the 
papers,  specified  below,  and  declaring  that  he  has  no  others  concern¬ 
ing  the  aforesaid  island.  He  says,  in  regard  to  transferring  and  con¬ 
veying  the  said  island  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Incorporated  West  India 
Company,  except  the  land,  houses  and  lots,  which  he  has  there 
etc(eter)a,  that  it  has  never  been  intended  by  him,  but  only  that  he 
should  give  up,  surrender,  convey,  cede  and  transfer  all  command, 
authority,  jurisdiction,  pre-eminence,  prerogatives,  etc(eter)a^  which 
belonged  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  Patroon  of  the  said  island;  he  re¬ 
quests,  however,  that  a  new  deed  of  ownership  for  the  said  island 
may  be  issued  to  him  as  he  has  surrendered  the  deed,  given  him  for 
it  by  Mr.  Kieft. 

It  was  replied,  that  if  it  had  been  the  intention  to  leave  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  island,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  been  necessary 
to  make  the  condition,  that  he  should  have  and  keep  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  as  (a)  free  allodial  property,  the  lands,  houses  and  lots, 
which  he  has  on  the  aforesaid  island,  and  has  used  and  cultivated, 
heretofore,  or  which  he  may  want  to  enter  upon  etc(eter)a,  further, 
if  the  whole  island  belonged  to  him,  what  had  the  Lords  Directors 
bought  from  the  heirs  of  Baron  van  der  Capelle,  who  have  now  re¬ 
transferred  their  share  to  the  Hon(ora)ble  Company.? 

Corneli(u)s  Melyn  acknowleged  then  that  he  had  made  over  one 
third  of  the  said  island  to  Baron  van  der  Capelle,  but  that  he  had  still 
great  claims  on  the  island  as  far  as  the  other  two-thirds  were  concern¬ 
ed,  he  did  not  intend  to  resign  his  title  to  them,  but  it  looked  as  if 
the  Hon(ora)ble  Lords  Directors  had  understood  it  so. 

The  aforesaid  Corneli(us)  Melyn  was  then  informed  that  he  was 
charged  for  his  own  passage  and  that  of  the  servants  whom  he  had 
brought  over,  like  all  others,  who  came  over  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company,  as  it  says  in  the  above-mentioned  contract  that  he  and  his 
family  shall  be  brought  over  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  (the)  present  custom,  which  means  that  the  advanced  fare 
shall  be  refunded  here  in  due  time.  Melyn  contended  that  he  and 
the  Lords  Directors  also  had  understood  it  to  mean  that  he  and  his 
people  were  to  be  brought  over  free  this  time,  without  refunding  the 
advanced  fare,  and  that,  as  he  was  granted  exemption  from  duties  on 
goods  valued  at  1,000  guilders,  and  has  not  brought  so  much  from 
Holland,  he  may  deduct  the  remainder  here  in  paying  the  duties. 

It  was  resolved,  after  divers  discussions  pro  et  contra,  to  send  a  copy 
hereof  to  the  Noble  Lords  Directors,  and  not  to  proceed  any  further 
in  this  matter  until  a  better  explanation  of  the  aforesaid  contract  has 
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been  received  from  the  Lords  Directors,  Date  as  abov  e— [23d  of 
May,  1661]. 

The  papers,  which  Cornelius  Melyn  surrendered  as  concerning 
Staten  Island  were: 

A  petition  of  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  to  the  Noble  Lords  Directors,  and 
their  reply  to  it,  by  which  he  received  consent  to  established  a 
Colony  on  Staten  Island,  and  is  acknowledged  as  its  Patroon,  dated 
3d,  July,  1640. 

Another  petition  of  the  said  Melyn  to  the  Lords  Directors,  of  the 
18th,  February,  1641,  submitted  after  his  release,  having  been  taken 
a  prisoner  by  the  Dunkirkers,  in  which  he  requests  permission  to  go 
to  New  Netherland  with  his  wife,  children,  servants  and  some 
animals  in  the  Company’s  ships. 

Two  extracts  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  Lords  Directors,  dated 
18th  and  25th,  February,  1641,  which  renew  the  consent  formerly 
given. 

A  title  deed,  which  is  the  conveyance  of  Staten  Island  to  Cor¬ 
nell  (u)s  Melyn,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  consent,  and 
signed  by  the  Hon(ora)ble  Director  General  Willem  Kieft,  dated 
19th,  June,  1642. 

While  yet  in  New  Amsterdam  and  being  a  British  subject,  Cor¬ 
nelius  appeared  in  court  without  molestation  to  attend  the  last  case  in 
which  he  was  mentioned.  It  was  heard  before  the  court  on  October 
5,  1660,  which  was  brought  against  him  by  “Ritcher  Smitt,”  of 
Flushing  and  Newton,  L.  I.  Smith,  as  his  name  is  correctly  spelled 
in  English,  demanded  of  Cornelius  the  payment  of  a  note  ^^for  the 
sum  of  ^.114,”  signed  by  his  wdfe,  and  the  same  to  be  paid  in 
beaver  skins.  It  seems  that,  about  the  year  1655,  Cornelius  was 
owing  Smith  something  like  nine  pounds  sterling,  and  the  latter 
agreed  to  take  in  satisfaction  for  his  debt  ‘^two  ankers  of  strong 
water,”  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Cornelius’  house  up¬ 
on  Staten  Island.  Smith,  however,  delayed  removing  his  purchased 
property  until  the  Indian  war  of  1655  broke  out,  in  wEich  the  Indi¬ 
ans  destroyed  Cornelius’  house  and  made  short  work  of  Richard 
Smith’s  “strong  water.”  Cornelius  maintained  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  pay  for  it  because  of  the  war,  but,  subsequently,  during 
Cornelius’  absence  in  the  Netherlands,  Smith  came,  with  several 
Englishmen  and,  as  was  claimed  by  Cornelius,  terrified  his  wife  into 
signing  a  promissory  note,  as  agent  of  her  husband,  for  the  amount  of 
the  original  debt.  Smith  denied  it  all,  including  the  compulsion. 
The  court  ordered  Cornelius  to  prove  the  agreement  about  the  tw'o 
ankers,  and  when  Richard  Smith  was  to  withdraw  them  from  Staten 
Island,  and  also  to  prove  his  wife  was  constrained  to  sign  the  note. 
The  matter  appears  to  have  been  eventually  compromised. 
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As  stated  in  the  foregoing  part  that  Cornelius  was  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam  in  October  of  1659,  relinquishing  his  rights  to  the  title  of 
Staten  Island  as  its  Patroon,  with  the  expectation  that  he  was  to  be 
given  restitutions  for  the  losses  of  his  real  estate  possessions  confiscat¬ 
ed  by  the  director  general.  But  no  satisfaction  was  given,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  again  went  to  Holland,  taking  with  him  his  two  surviving 
sons  Jacob  and  Isaac  to  demand  a  clear  understanding  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  involving  the  payment  to  Cornelius  for  his  confiscated  property 
and  some  other  matters.  They,  sailed  back  on  the  ship  De  L'lefde 
(The  Love),  arriving  in  New  Amsterdam  on  March  5,  1660,  and 
started  at  once  to  try  to  obtain  from  Stuyvesant  the  proceeds  of  his 
seized  estates,  but  with  no  success. 

He  was  again  in  New  Amsterdam  in  October  of  1660,  and  was 
there  as  late  as  May  23,  1661,  tackling  Peter  Stuyvesant  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  stolen  homestead  and  other  possessions,  as  submitted  in 
his  complaining  petitions  to  the  West  India  company,  in  Holland: 

To  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers  of  the  Privileged  West  In¬ 
dia  Company,  at  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  the  Hon(or- 
able)  Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Corneli(u)s  Melyn 
regarding  his  colony  on  *  Staten  Island,  Mr.  Edward  Man, 

Abram  Wilmerdonck  (and)  Mr.  Hans  Bontemantel,  as  Managers: 

Hon(orable)  Gentlemen,  I  trust  that  it  is  still  fresh  in  your  Hon¬ 
ors'  memory  that  on  June  13,  1659,  at  Amsterdam,  I  most  amicably 
agreed,  convenanted  and  contracted  with  your  Honors,  in  such 

a  manner  as  can  be  seen  from  the  contract  entered  into  on  the  said 
date;  whereafter,  *  (on)  the  ship  The  Love,  by  way  of  Curacao, 
on  March  5,  1660,  I  safely  arrived,  with  God’s  help,  in  New  Neth- 
erland.  I  showed  the  said  agreement  and  contract,  besides  your 
Honors’  good  intentions  to  the  Hon(orable)  Heer  Stuyvesant,  and 
verbally  proposed  to  him  that  I  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  same 
would  be  followed  up  and  carried  out  by  his  Honor.  He  answered 
in  substance,  according  to  my  best  recollection,  that  he  would  regu¬ 
late  himself  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren 
Managers,  his  masters  and  principals.  And  a  little  time  afterward  I 
went  to  His  Honor  and  informed  him  that  *  (on)  account  of  the 
said  Company  and  Chamber  in  New  Netherland,  there  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  me  all  such  monies  as  have  proceeded  of  *  my  house 
and  lots,  standing  and  situate  on  the  Men(h)atans,  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  near  the  Fort  which,  by  Director  Stuyvesant,  by  execution 
levied  in  behalf  of  Daniel  Migielse,  skipper  of  the  ship  the  Neiv 
Netherland  Fortune,  have  been  sold,  or  as  much  of  the  monies  as 
should  yet  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Company;  answers  that  the  Hon- 
(orable)  Company  never  has  had  any  monies  produced  by  the  sale. 
Hereupon,  I  requested  His  Honor  to  afford  me  some  information 
about  where  they  were,  or  who  had  received  them,  or  how  to  get  at 
them.  He  refer(red)  me  to  Commissary  Caerel  Verbrugge  in  order 
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to  obtain  from  him  (the)  information  and  light  regarding  the  same, 
who,  after  I  had  several  times  petitioned,  requested  and  accosted 
him,  at  last,  said  and  gave  me  for  answer  that  he  had  much  sought 
after  the  same  and  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  it.  With  this,  I  had 
to  be  satisfied  until  May  23,  1661,  when  the  Director  General  had 
bidden  me  to  attend  his  meeting,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  attached 
copy  of  his  resolution.  Among  other  things  we  had  several  debates 
concerning  this  matter,  also  some  debates  and  talks  concerning  the 
sale  of  (my)  house  and  lots,  though'  it  had  not  been  expressed  or 
mentioned  in  the  Resolution,  as  it  appears  that  their  Honors  do 
n(o)t  bother  (so)  much  about  this  matter  as  about  other  questions, 
contrary  to  their  Honors(')  favor  and  good  opinion.  Arriving  now 
to  the  second  dispute  in  the  contract  broached  by  (the)  Director 
and  (his)  Council,  their  Honors  also  grant(ed)  me  exemption  from 
Tolls,  as  well  here  as  in  New  Netherland,  on  the  amount  of  about 
one  thousand  guilders  capital,  in  merchandise  which  1  should  im¬ 
port.  Now,  the  Hon(orable)  Lords,  in  addition  to  their  aforesaid 
exemption,  have  permitted  about  fifteen  hundred  guilders’  worth  to 
follow  me,  in  conformity  with  their  verbal  promise  that  a  couple 
hundred  guilders  (’)  difference  would  not  matter,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  substantiated  by  your  Honors.  (I)  will  also  show  gratitude 
*  (on)  occurring  occasions.  Now,  upon  arriving  here  I  re¬ 
quest  (ed)  to  enjoy  the  same  favor  as  at  Amsterdam,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  agreement.  In  opposition  to  this  it  (was)  argued  that  it 
*  (was)  their  Honors’  opinion,  “exemption  (is)  at  Amsterdam 
but  not  in  New  Netherland,  Upon  sending  the  goods  again  tolls 
must  be  paid.”  I  answer  (ed)  if  it  had  not  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers  they  would  simply  have  said.  Here 
at  Amsterdam,”  not  “As  well  here  as  in  New  Netherland,”  from 
which  it  is  plainly  to  be  understood:  ‘  In  New  Netherland  as  well 
(to)  exempt,  as  at  Amsterdam,”  where  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren 
(Managers)  have  granted  the  freedom,  and  still  so  much  more,  as 
has  been  stated  before.  Thirdly,  His  Honor  and  his  Council  disput- 
e(d)  about  (the)  freight  and  passenger  charges  for  myself  and  ac¬ 
companying  people  in  this  manner  in  regard  to  this  article:  And 

further  that  he  and  his  family  and  accompanying  people  with  hired 
or  owned  vessels,  shall  be  conveyed  thither  by  (the)  said  Company, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hon(orable)  Company,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  custom.”  This  “present  custom”  is  here,  by  the  Director 
and  (his)  Council,  understood  that  the  expense  and  passage  charges 
are  to  be  paid  upon  arriving  here.  Answer,  if  this  was  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  made  any  condition  regarding 
it,  or  to  enter  the  same  in  a  contract,  and  would  (my) self  have 
sought  (the)  means  of  conveyance,  or  have  agreed  with  the  skipper. 
Fourth (ly),  it  is  disputed  and  illy  explained  that,  which  the  Hon- 
(orable)  Heeren  (Managers)  opine (d)  justly,  and  in  good  faith, 
vi%. :  that  from  now,  as  a  free  colonist  and  inhabitant  for  himself  and 
his  descendants,  he  shall  have  and  hold,  as  a  free  allodial  property, 
the  lands,  houses  and  lots  which,  in  the  said  colony  there,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  and  has  hitherto  occupied  and  which  he  shall  yet  there  take 
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up,  and  are  not  possessed  by  others,  and  shall  enjoy  the  (poss)ession 
of  the  same,  or  may  dispose  of  the  same  by  will,  codicil,  donation  or 
gift,  contract  or  otherwise,  as  per  the  articles  of  Freedoms  and  Ex¬ 
emptions,  *  granted  to  the  patroons  and  colonists.  Surely  it  is 
plain  and  visible  from  the  abovesaid  (contract)  that  it  is  not  the  Hon- 
(orable)  Lords (’)  opinion  and  desire  to  take  away  from  me  the  lib¬ 
eral  grant,  made  and  conveyed  to  me  in  their  Assembly  of  July  3, 
1640,  and,  further,  on  February  18  &  25,  1641,  by  which  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  grant  is  renewed.  And,  further,  the  ground  brief — 
being  the  conveyance — also  expresses  the  granting  of  the  entire  Stat¬ 
en  Island,  as  a  consequence  of  the  consent  mentioned  above,  signed 
by  the  Heer  General  Wil(lia)m  Kieft,  dated  June  19,  1642.  And 
whereas,  the  contract  states  that  I  shall  surrender  all  letters  and  doc¬ 
uments  concerning  the  jurisdiction  and  what  appertains  thereto, 
which  I  have  also  immediately  done,  requesting  again  a  new  ground 
brief  of  the  lands  of  the  Staten  Island,  in  the  manner  as  I  possessed 
and  occupied  the  same  heretofore,  as  can  be  seen  by  (the)  said  Act 
and  Letters;  this  opinion  of  the  Hon(orable)  Lords  is  thus  explained 
by  (the)  Director  and  (his)  Council,  if  he  was  to  remain  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  said  entire  Island,  why,  then,  had  it  been  necessary  to 
stipulate  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  possess  and  retain,  as  (a) 
free  allodial  good,  the  lands,  houses  and  lots  he  possesses  on  the  said 
island  and  which  up  to  the  present  he  has  occupied,  and  still  shall  be 
able  to  occupy.  This,  foresooth,  is  to  be  surely  and  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Hon(orable)  Lords  let  me  keep  that  which  they  have 
granted  and  given  me,  as  was  said  before.  For  it  has  not  been  oc¬ 
cupied  nor  expenses  incurred  for  by  anybody  else  but  myself  and 
those  who  received  my  permission.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Hon- 
(orable)  Lords  were  of  opinion  that  I  should  not  remain  proprietor 
of  the  Island,  and  their  Honors  had  retained  it  to  themselves  to  grant 
away,  why  then,  did  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  (Managers)  have 
need  to  agree  with  (the)  heirs  of  the  Hon(orable)  deceased  Lord 
Van  der  Capelle  (to)  whom,  by  contract,  I  ceded  one-third  portion 
of  the  entire  Island,  which  still  remains  hypothecated  [mortgaged] 
for  my  advanced  moneys.  As  also  in  what  manner  I  have  yet  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  promised,  and  agreed  with  many  others  about  my  lands, 
besides  with  the  Hon(orable)  Heer  Van  der  Capelle.  But  neither 
this  nor  several  other  clear  proofs  and  arguments  I  desire  to  produce 
for  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  (Managers),  but  refer  the  Hon(orable) 
Heeren  (Managers)  to  my  petition  delivered  *  to  the  meeting 
— where,  on  April  10,  by  resolution  the  above  named  gentlemen 
were  appointed — from  which  can  be  seen  the  great  expenses,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  work,  great  damage  and  difficulties  came  to  me  on 
account  of  the  said  entire  Island.  These  gentlemen,  after  having 
maturely  considered  and  discussed  this  entire  matter,  in  accordance 
with  your  Honors’  wise  and  intelligent  understanding,  shall  con¬ 
clude,  in  every  respect,  that  I  deserve  to  be  maintained  in  my  just 
causes,  which  I  also  hope  and  firmly  trust  shall  thus  be  done  by  your 
Honors,  and  that  Director  General  Stuyvesant  shall  then  be  ordered 
by  the  high  authority  of  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers  of  the 
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Chamber  of  A.msterdam,  to  let  me  peaceably  enjoy  the  perfect  effect 
of  the  favor  of  the  Hon(orable)  Lords’  good  intentions,  as  that  I, 
besides  those  who  have  yet  remained,  and  besides  myself  have  saved 
their  lives  from  the  savages,  resolve  again  to  take  up  our  former 
lands  and  renew  our  dwellings;  and  orders  might  be  issued  by  your 
Honors  that  the  means  towards  this  end  should  not  be  prevented, 
and  that  I  might  be  shown  where  1  can  find  the  moneys  of  my  sold 
house  and  lots,  which  means  would  now  also  be  serviceable  to  me 
on  *  Staten  Island,  and  give  courage  to  my  dispersed  people, 
who  would  gladly  return  to  their  lands  in  order  to  put  them  in  the 
same  good  condition  as  before. 

Endorsed  in  Dutch:  (A)  Copy  of  a  letter  of  Corneli(u)s  Melyn 
to  the  Managers  at  Amsterdam  concerning  his  opinion  about  the 
Contract,  entered  into  with  the  Gentlemen. 

Endorsed  in  English:  A  copy  of  a  Letter  of  Cornelius  Melyn  to 
ye  Committee  &  Lords  of  ye  West  India  Company,  at  Amsterdam, 
complaining  of  \^e  evil  usage  &  bad  exposition  of  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant,  relating  to  ye  Agreem(en)t,  made  about  ye  Title  of  Govern- 
m(ent),  upon  ye  Colony  of  Stat(en  )  Isl(an)d, 

Cornelius  Melyn,  at  ye  desire  of  the  Lords  of  the  West  India  com¬ 
pany,  at  their  chamber  in  Amsterdam,  declares  what  he  knows  con¬ 
cerning  ye  purchase  of  Staten  Island  from  the  Indians,  in  New  Neth- 
erland,  &  what  they  received  for  ye  payment  of  it,  Sayith  that  Anno^ 
1640,  [at  which  time  ye  afores(ai)d  Lords  had  granted  him  License 
to  plant  &  mature  his  s(ai)d  Colony  of  Staten  Island]  he  went  to  ye 
late  Govern (o) r  W^alter  Vantwilder  [then  being  at  Amsterdam],  of 
whom  he,  amongst  other  things.  Enquired  into  ye  circumstances  of 
ye  purchase  of  Staten  Island  of  ye  Indians,  who  answered  him  that 
ye  Island  was  bought  &  paid  for  (by)  ye  Govern (o)r  Mlnnewit  who 
immediately  preceded  him;  He  desired  him  [if  he  could]  to  do  him 
ye  kindness  of  furnishing  him  with  ye  relation  thereof  in  writing, 
w(hi)ch  [at  his  request]  he  did,  &  gave  him,  some  days  after  a  writ¬ 
ten  Copy,  taken  out  of  ye  purchas(e)d  deed  [or  bill  of  Sale],  which 
shew’d  what  pay  ye  Indians  receiv(e)d  for  (the)  s(ai)d  Island,  v'vl: 
Some  Duffles,  Kittles,  Axes,  Hoes,  Wampum,  Drilling  Awls, 
Jews(’)  Harps,  and  diverse  other  small  wares  which  were  all  partic- 
ulariz(e)d,  w(hi)ch  Bill  of  Sale  was  signed  by  diverse  Indians  & 
remain  (e)d  in  his  custody  (u)ntill  ye  Dunkirkers  took  him,  his  Ship, 
people.  Cattle  &  all  his  writings — The  Year  following,  arriving  in 
New  Netherland  &  being  come  on  Staten  Island,  I  [ye  s(ai)d  Cor¬ 
nelius  Melyn]  caused  ye  Indians  to  be  ask(ed)  whether  they  were 
not  well  recompen(s)ed  by  Minnewit  for  (the)  s(ai)d  Island.  They 
gave  me  for  Answer  yt  they  had  sold  it  to  (the)  s(ai)d  Minnewit  & 
were  paid  for  it,  but  that  was  their  custome  when  a  New  Govern (o)r 
came  to  such  a  place  that  there  should  be  a  Gratuity  given  them, 
thereby  to  continue  the  friendship  between  ye  Indians  &  o(u)r  na¬ 
tion,  Which  I  did  to  ye  great  content  &  Satisfaction  of  them  all — 
After  this,  when  I  took  out  my  Patent  from  Gover(no)r  Will(ia)m 
Kieft,  pursuant  to  ye  grant  of  ye  afores(ai)d  Lords,  I  desired  that  ye 
Indians  might  once  again  be  ask(e)d  if  they  had  yet  any  pretence  to 
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any  Right  upon  Staten  Island,  or  could  pretend  to  make  any,  which 
was  done  by  ye  Secretar}^  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  who  could 
speak  in  ye  Indian  Dialect  very  well,  whereupon  they  answered  that 
they  were  well  satisfied  &  well  agreed  with  me,  &  they  [ye  s(ai)d 
Indians],  after  that  made  no  pretence  till  ye  year  1649 — at  which 
time,  I  was  in  ye  mind  to  go  with  my  wife,  children  &  people  to  live 
upon  (the)  s(ai)d  Island  again.  The  Indians  began  then  *  to 
speak  of  buying  ye  Island  again;  I  then  demonstrated  to  them  ye 
afores(ai)d  Sale  &  agreement,  which  they  acknowledged  they  knew 
very  well,  &  that  they  did  not  speak  of  that,  but  they  supposed  that 
ye  Island,  by  reason  of  ye  war,  killing,  burning  &  driving  us  off,  was 
to  become  theirs  again,  and,  therefore,  thought  that  there  must  be  a 
new  bargain  made,  which  I  wholly  refused  them,  &  would  neither 
give  nor  promise  them  anything,  saying  unto  them  that  which  is  sold 
must  remain  sold,  &  that  ye  Dutch  will  not  pay  twfice  for  anything 
which  they  have  once  bought,  but  if  they  will  once  more  have  a  small 
gift  gratis  to  maintain  good  friendship,  as  had  been  done  before,  I 
would  give  it  (to)  them,  whereunto  [after  mature  deliberation  among 
themselves]  they  resolved;  whereupon  I  gave  them,  among  them  all, 
two  Coats  of  Duffles,  containing  Six  Ells,  four  fathoms  of  wampum, 

5  or  6  little  kittles,  some  awls  needles,  wherewith  they  were  all 
well  satisfied  &  cryed  unanimously  [Keene,  Keene,  Keene,  orit  nietap]  i.e. 
Thank  you,  Thank  you.  Thank  you  good  friend,  and  they  were  very 
well  satisfied  until  Lubbert  Van  Dincklage  began  to  speak  with  ye 
Indians  of  buying  Staten  Island  again  of  them,  who  did  it  on  purpose 
to  find  occasion  to  write  to  ye  Lord  Capelle  to  try  whether  under 
that  covert  he  might  bring  about  ye  getting  of  some  goods  of  ye 
s(ai)d  Lord  into  his  hands  to  dispose  thereof  for  himself,  &  to  give 
little  thereof  to  ye  Indians,  for  there  is  indeed  nothing  at  all  due 
to  them,  for  by  such  means  ye  Indians  would  be  induced  often  to 
make  outrages,  that  they  might,  ev(e)ry  now  and  then,  be  paid  again 

6  not  play  such  Prancks  upon  Staten  Island,  but  thro(ugh)out  all 
New  Netherland,  where  the  Lords  of  ye  West  India  Company's 
Governm(en)t  extendeth.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  ye  honour (e)d 
Lords  will  not  approve  [or  allow]  of  such  bargains,  in  order  to  ye 
preventing  (of)  more  mischiefs. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  write  (to)  Testifie  of  this  matter.  This 
(being)  done  at  Amsterdam,  ye  30th  of  Jan(ua)ry,  1659,  by  me — 
Staten  Island  *  (was)  bought  for  ye  use  &  acc(oun)t  of  ye  Hon- 
(ora)ble  Lords  of  ye  West  India  Company,  Aug(u)st  ye  lO(th), 
Anno  (Domini),  1630,  by  their  Ministers, — Peter  Minnewit,  Peter 
Bylevedt,  Jacob  Elberts  Wissingh,  John  Lampo,  Reynier  Harmenss 
(and)  Symon  Derksen  Pos  of  ye  following  Indians,  Krahorat,  Tame- 
kap,  Tetemackwemama,  Wieromies,  Piearewach,  Sackwewah  (and) 
Wissipoack. 

The  West  India  company  wrote,  on  April  21,  1660,  in  answer  to 
Director  General  Stuyvesant,  a  part  of  which  is  extracted : 

The  first  point  is  the  agreement  made  by  you  with  Corneli(u)s 
Melyn  concerning  Staten  Island;  your  recommendation  and  orders 
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in  this  matter  shall  be  obeyed  pursuant  to  *  (the)  letter.  We 
hope,  although  we  fear  the  contrary,  that  the  aforesaid  Melyn  will 
fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract;  we  have  never  had  any  proof  that 
Melyn  had  any  right  on  Staten  Island  as  Patroon,  and  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  astonished  that  you  have  treated  him  so  liberally  in  this  matter; 
we  were  still  more  astonished  by  his  first  speech  to  the  Director 
General,  on  presenting  the  contract,  in  which  he  said  that  your 
Honors  had  taken  upon  themselves  all  the  injures,  wrongs  and 
damages  inflicated  upon  him  by  Director  Stuyvesant  from  time  to 
time,  because  he  had  acted  pursuant  to  your  orders.  He  was  told  in 
the  presence  of  Secretary  van  Ruyven,  that  his  utterances  could  not 
be  believed,  or  accepted  as  correct  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 
injury  or  wrong  had  been  done  to  him  except  what  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  own  misbehavior;  much  less  had  the  Lords 
Directors  ever  given  any  order  to  injure,  wrong,  or  cause  loss  to 
him  or  anybody  else.  Your  further  orders  in  this  affair,  in  case  the 
heirs  of  Baron  van  der  Capelle  should  assume  the  title  of  Patroons, 
either  on  the  strength  of  a  new  purchase  of  the  said  island  from 
the  natives,  or  because  of  a  special  agreement  made  with  Melyn, 
shall  be  executed  in  due  time,  and  we  shall  prevent  it  by  discreet 
and  proper  measures,  as  something  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Com¬ 
pany;  although  we  think  that  it  might  have  been  opposed  and  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  Fatherland  with  more  and  stronger  reasons,  before 
so  favorable  conditions  and  a  sum  of  money  far  beyond  his  (power.O 

does,  had  been  given  to  the  first  pretended  Patroon  and  granter 

of  this  title.  However,  your  good  intentions  and  wishes  are  to  us 
a  law  and  a  rule  to  be  observed.  Time  will  show  whether  the  heirs 
of  the  said  Baron  van  der  Capelle  will  be  satisfied  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land  under  private  deeds,  or  whether  Corneli(u)s 
Melyn  shall  acquiesce  in  what  you  conceded  to  him.  The  still 
glowing  embers  of  his  former  heated  outbreak  prognosticate  a 
new  eruption  of  the  flames  between  the  two.  Adriaen  Post,  late 
agent  of  the  Baron,  told  us  a  short  time  ago  that  Melyn  claim- 
(ed)  as  his  property  all  the  land  cleared  and  cultivated  by  the 

farmers  of  the  Baron.  For  the  welfare  of  the  Company  and  the  ad¬ 

vancement  of  agriculture  we  shall  put  a  stop  to  this  and  inform  you 
of  the  result  in  due  time. 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Hon(orable) 
Heer  Director  General  and  Councillors  of  New  Netherland,  adopted 
in  their  Assembly  on  Monday,  May  23,  1661 : 

Invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  standing  inside,  Cor- 
neli(u)s  Melyn,  after  taking  up  the  Contract  entered  into  by  the 
Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers  and  the  said  Melyn  on  date  of  June 
13,  1659,  in  regard  to  Staten  Island,  (the)  said  Melyn  was  asked 
whether  he  had  in  his  possession  any  papers  and  documents  regard¬ 
ing  (the)  said  Island,  and  whether  he  was  prepared,  in  conformity 
with  (the)  said  contract,  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  Director  Gener¬ 
al  and  Councillors  and,  further,  to  convey  (the)  said  Island  in  behalf 
of  the  privileged  West  India  Company,  at  the  Chamber  of  Amster- 
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dam,  excepting  the  lands,  houses  and  lots  he  is  occupying,  or  may 
be  able  to  occupy,  as  per  the  said  contract. 

Whereto,  it  was  answered  in  substance  by  the  said  Corneli(u)s 
Melyn,  that  he  was  ready  to  hand  to  the  Director  General  &  (his) 
Council  the  papers  and  documents  concerning  the  same  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  which  he  has  also  immediately  done,  delivering  the  papers 
specified  below,  (and)  declaring  to  have  no  others  concerning  the 
said  island;  in  regard  to  the  transfer  and  conveyance  of  the  said 
island,  in  behalf  of  the  Hon(orable)  Priv(ileged)  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  [excepting  the  lands,  houses  and  lots  he  is  occupying,  etc.],  said 
this  had  never  been  his  opinion,  but  only  that  he  should  grant, 
convey,  cede  and  transfer  all  the  power,  authority,  rights,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  preeminence,  prerogatives,  belonging  to  him  in  his  quality  as 
patroon  of  the  said  island;  requested,  on  the  contrary,  since  he  had 
now  surrendered  the  deed  granted  to  him  for  (the)  said  island  by 
the  deceased  Heer  Kieft,  that  he  should  again  be  granted  a  new  deed 
for  the  ownership  of  the  said  island. 

It  was  answered  if  it  had  been  the  intention  that  he  should  remain 
possessed  of  the  said  entire  island,  why  it  should  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  stipulate  that,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  he  shall  hold  and 
retain,  as  a  free  allodial  possession,  the  lands,  houses  and  lots  owned, 
and  up  to  now  occupied  by  him,  and  which  he  may  yet  be  able  to 
acquire,  etc. ;  and,  further,  if  the  entire  island  belongs  to  him,  what, 
then,  (have)  the  Heeren  Managers  *  bought  of  the  heirs  of  the 
Lord  van  (der)  Capelle,  who  have  now,  also,  conveyed  their  right 
to  the  Hon(orable)  Company? 

In  regard  to  which,  (the)  said  Cornelius  Melyn  acknowledged 
having  ceded  and  vacated  one-third  of  the  said  island  to  the  Lord 
(van  der)  Capelle,  but  that  he,  even  yet,  had  large  claims  against 
the  same;  in  regard  to  the  two  remaining  thirds,  it  had  not  been  his 
opinion  as  expressed  before — to  renounce  his  ownership,  but  that  it 
would  be  well  to  enquire  how  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers 
understand  the  same. 

(The)  said  Melyn  was  also  informed  that  he  had  been  charged 
for  his  own  passage  and  for  that  of  the  servants  taken  with  him,  just 
like  others,  carried  over  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  because  it 
is  stipulated  in  the  said  Contract  that  he  shall  be  conveyed  with  his 
family  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  is  at  present  customary, 
which  means  that  the  advanced  passage  money  be  here  refunded. 
(The)  said  Melyn  maintains  that  it  is  his  opinion,  and  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers,  that  he  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  be  carried  over  absolutely  free  of  charge,  without  repay¬ 
ing  the  advanced  moneys;  also  because  he  was  granted  freedom  of 
tolls  on  a  thousand  guilders  principal,  and  not  having  taken  with  him 
so  large  a  principal  [capital]  from  Holland,  he  would  be  permitted  to 
deduct  the  balance  here  in  paying  duties  or  tolls. 

After  divers  debates  for  and  against,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  present  (contract)  to  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren  Managers,  and 
not  to  proceed  with  this  business  until  we  shall  have  received  further 
explanation  of  (the)  said  contract  of  (the)  said  Heeren  Managers. 
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The  papers  surrendered  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Melyn  concerning 
Staten  Island  are  as  follows: 

A  petition  of  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  to  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren 
Managers,  and  Disposition  (of)  *  the  same,  by  which  he  is 
permitted  to  found  a  colony  on  Staten  Island,  and  he  is  acknowle  g 

ed  as  Patroon,  dated  July  3,  1640. 

A  further  petition  of  (the)  said  Melyn  to  the  Heeren  Managers, 
dated  February  18,  1641,  presented  after  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
Duynkerckers,  requesting  leave  to  depart  with  (his)  wife,  children, 
servants  and  some  cattle  in  (the)  Company  s  ships  for  New  Nether- 


^^"two  extracts  of  the  resolution (s)  of  the  Hon(orable)  Heeren 
Managers,  dated  18th  and  25th,  February,  1641,  by  which  the  afore¬ 
said  consent  is  renewed.  t  i  j  n 

A  ground  brief,  being  the  conveyance  of  Staten  Island  to  k.or- 

neli(u)s  Melyn,  granted  in  consequence  of  the  consent  mentioned 
above,  (and)  signed  by  the  Heer  General  Willem  Kieft,  dated  June 
19,  1642. — Agreed  with  the  aforesaid  Register,  C.  V.  Ruyven, 

Secrete,  ry 

Endorsed  In  the  margin  in  English:  Gov(erno)r  Stuyvesant  m 
Council,  his  Evil  construction  of  ye  agreem(en)t  of  ye  West  India 
Company  &  Melyn. 

In  a  letter,  dated  July  21,  1661,  Stuyvesant  wrote  to  the  directors 
in  Holland,  acknowledging : 

We  found  in  your  Honors’  last  letter  and  the  enclosures  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  the  contract  made  with  the  heirs  of  the  late  Frederick  van 
der  Capdle,  concerning  his  claims  on  Staten  Island,  and  your  Hon¬ 
ors’  order  to  deliver  in  due  form,  to  his  attorney,  all  buildings,  im¬ 
plements,  cattle,  etc.  Summoned  before  us  the  attorney  of  the  late 
Baron,  one  Adriaen  Post,  who  said  and  declared  that  all  the  houses 
had  been  burned  during  the  well-known  affair  with  the  savages,  Jnno, 
1655,  and  that  no  other  property  had  been  left,  except  a  few  heads 
of  cattle,  which  he  himself  had  hunted  up  after  having  been  released 
from  captivity.  Most  of  these  have  died,  and  a  few  have  been  sold 
by  him  for  means  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children.  We  shall,  up¬ 
on  occasion,  inquire  further  into  the  truth  and  the  details,  and  inform 
your  Honors  as  in  duty  bound.  But  we  must  hear  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  claim  upon  this  island,  made  by  Corneli(u)s  Melyn,  who 
pretends  that,  although  he  has  sold  to  your  Honors  the  title  and 
privileges  as  Patroon  of  the  island,  he  has  not  disposed  of  the  land 
itself,  so  that  the  said  Melyn  claims,  as  your  Honors  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  extract  from  our  minutes,  to  be  owner  of  two-thirds  of  the 
land  on  Staten  Island,  besides  the  claim  which  he  has  on  the  other 
third  against  the  heirs.  This  is  the  reason  why  these  suitable  lands 
are  not'settled  and  cultivated,  and  they  will  be  settled  and  cultivated 
only  slowly  as  long  as  the  aforesaid  Melyn  makes  claims  to  be  the 
owner  of  either  the  whole  or  part  of  it.  What  he  says  regarding 
the  money  advanced  by  your  Honors  to  him  and  his  farm  servants, 
your  Honors  will  see  by  the  aforesaid  extract  from  our  resolutions. 
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and  we  await  your  Honors'  explanation,  as  well  for  the  one  as  the 
other. 

Then  followed  Stuyvesant’s  letter  of  July  15,  1662,  advising  that: 

Your  Honors'  orders  and  instructions  regarding  the  pretensions  of 
Melyn  are  strictly  obeyed.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  lands 
formerly  cultivated  by  him  will  remain  abandoned,  as,  since  he  has 
been  driven  from  them  now  7  years  ago,  he  had  not  troubled  him¬ 
self  about  the  land(s).  We  hardly  believe  that,  for  the  present,  he 
will  again  take  possession  of  them,  for  he  has  taken  up  his  residence 
at  New  Haven,  in  New  England,  for  a  few  years  past,  where  he 
still  lives. 

As  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  the  “Hon(orable)  Heeren 
Managers,"  written  to  the  “Messrs.  Director  and  Councillors  of 
New  Netherland,"  dated  January  27,  1662: 

Concerning  the  contention  of  Corneli(u)s  Melyn  that  he  surely 
did  sell  and  deliver  to  the  Company  the  title  and  the  right  of  patroon- 
ship  of  *  Staten  Island,  but  not  the  lands  themselves,  we  can 
not  observe  that  the  same  can  be  deduced  from  the  contract  entered 
into  with  him  concerning  the  same,  but  (are)  assured  by  the  op¬ 
posite,  as  there  is  entered,  as  your  Honors  have  justly  remarked  and 
argued  against  him,  that  from  now  on,  as  (a)  free  colonist  and 
inhabitant,  he  shall  have  and  hold  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
as  a  free  allodial  possession,  the  lands,  houses  and  lots  he  has  in 
(the)  said  colony,  and  has  occupied  hitherto,  and  which  he  shall  yet 
be  able  to  occupy.  Ergo  not  the  remaining  lands,  which  are  laying 
fallow  and  uncultivated,  so  that  the  same  neither  can  or  must  be 
permitted  to  be  questioned. — Agrees  with  the  Letter  mentioned 
above,  C.  V.  Ruyven. 

Endorsed  in  Dutch:  (A)  Copy  of  a  letter  of  the  West  India 
Company  concerning  *  Staten  Island. 

Endorsed  in  English:  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  of  ye  West  India 
Company,  wherein  they  Justihe  Stuyvesant's  evil  Construction. 

Cornelius  resumed  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  as  we  find  by 
the  town  record  of  February  10,  1662,  that  a  committee,  appointed 
to  seat  people  in  the  meeting  house,  had  assigned  seats  to  Cornelius 
and  his  wife  in  separate  sections  of  the  meeting-house  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  time. 

On  October  8,  1662,  “Mr.  Moline  and  his  wife"  were  in  court 
to  plead  for  mitigation  of  a  sentence  upon  their  son  Jacob,  who  was 
sentenced  by  the  court  a  day  before  “to  be  corporally  punished  by 
whipping"  and  his  wife  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  pounds  “for  their  goe- 
ing  together  in  such  a  sinful  way  *  *  *  as  they  had  done 

before  marriage."  On  the  plea  of  his  parents  the  sentence  was 
changed  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for  both.  The  testimony  was 
interpreted  by  a  man  who  was  versed  in  English  because  of  Corne¬ 
lius'  insufficient  command  of  English. 
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At  the  meeting  of  December  3,  1662,  it  was  reported  that  the 
grist  mill  on  which  the  town  had  depended  had  been  burned  down 
and  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  con¬ 
structing  a  new  mill  to  be  the  property  of  the  town.  At  the  next 
meeting  held  on  the  eighth  as  indicated  by  the  town  record: 

The  Towne  being  mett  together,  The  Deputy  Gouern(o)r  pro¬ 
pounded  whether  there  was  any  *  (who)  had  soe  Considered  of 
ye  busines(s)  [Left  with  them  (at)  the  last  towne  meeting]  about  ye 
mill  soe  as  to  undertake  the  worke,  &  said  further  that  we  begin  to 
be  sensible  of  the  dammage  already.  Bro.  Andrewes  spake  yt  if 
there  was  any  (one)  who  would  speake  anything  about  a  horse  mill, 
or  Wind  mill.  Bro.  Miles  declared  yt  he  had  spoken  with  Corne¬ 
lius  (Melyn)  about  a  horse  mill,  but  he  *  (gave)  noe  incourage- 
m(en)t,  &  sayd  yt  *  it  would  grind  indian  (corn)  but  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  sampe  (coarsely  grounded  Indian  corn).  And  further  said  yt 
he  spake  with  him  alsoe  about  anoth(e)r  mill,  &  how  soone  it  might 
be  attained.  Cornelius  (Melyn)  told  him  yt  if  (some)  timber  for  ye 
wheeles  were  brought  to  the  towne,  &  sawed  and  a  house  thought 
of,  to  make  them  in,  he  hoped  a  mill  might  be  made  ready  to  goe  by 
the  spring.  After  (a)  Large  debate  of  ye  maner,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  unwillingnes(s)  in  ye  towne  to  haue  a  mill  set  up  there  at  the 
towne(’s)  Charge  (expense).  But  rather  desired  that  some  would 
ap(p)eare  to  undertake  it  themselves. 

Cornelius  entered  an  action  in  suit  against  Cornelius  Williamson 
in  the  ^ ^General  Court”  at  New  Haven,  on  March  3,  1663,  his 
complaint  being  that  he  lent  his  mare  to  him  to  use  at  the  grinding 
mill: 

Presently  after  dinner,  ye  same  [which  he  promised  soe  to  doe] 
but  he  never  had  the  mare  again  to  this  day,  therefore  he  desired  to 
haue  the  mare  looked  up  again  &  deliuered  to  him,  or  else  the  De¬ 
fend  (an)  t  to  helpe  (secure)  *  another  as  good,  the  value  of  ye 
mare  was  ten  pound(s). 

Although  he  occasionally  had  visited  New  Amsterdam  during  the 
previous  five  years,  it  appears  that  he  maintained  his  residence  at 
New  Haven,  but  of  the  details  of  his  life  there  are  only  bare  facts 
that  are  known,  or  they  would  undoubtedly  be  interesting  if  more 
were  known,  and  they  might,  indeed,  form  an  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  English  conquest  of  New  York  in  1664,  for  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  a  man  who  was  most  tenacious  and  unflinching  in  his  pur¬ 
poses,  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  Stuyvesant’s  treatment  of  himself.  Certain  it  is  that  for  some 
reason  he  was  jealously  watched  to  the  last,  (by)  both  Stuyvesant 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  West  India  company,  in  the  Netherlands. 
If,  however,  he  had  on  foot  any  machinations  against  the  rule  of  the 
West  India  company,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
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have  lived  to  see  them  carried  out,  for  no  allusions  to  him  can  be 
found  later  than  the  tax  list  of  1665  in  New  Amsterdam.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  had  passed  away. 

On  June  4,  1668,  his  son  Jacob  presented  a  petition  to  Richard 
Nicolls,  the  first  English  governor  of  New  York,  in  the  belief  that 
his  father  sold  only  his  rights,  and  not  his  land  at  Staten  Island,  as 
copied  from  the  record : 

Upon  the  Petition  &  Request  of  Mr.  Jacob  Melyn  That  his  Fa¬ 
ther  s  interest  may  be  taken  into  consideration  upon  ye  settlement  of 
Staten  Island,  The  Governor  ordered  it  to  be  Entered  upon  Record 
that  Care  should  then  be  had  of  him  so  farr  as  that  he  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  a  Convenient  proportion  of  Land  upon  ye  said  Island,  in  lieu 
of  what  was  reserved  by  his  Father,  &  promised  by  ye  West  India 
Company. 

Extracted  out  of  ye  Records  in  ye  Office  at  Fort  James,  in  New 
Yorke. — Matthias  Nicolls,  Secretary. 

Cornelius’  family  continued  the  fight  to  recover  some  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  as  appears  by  the  record  of  June  27,  1672: 

Appeared  before  me,  William  Bogardus,  Notary  Publick,  in  New 
York,  admitted  by  ye  Hon(ora)ble  Francis  Lovelace,  by  his  Royal 
highness,  James,  Duke  of  York  &  Albany,  etc.,  Govern (o)r  Gener¬ 
al  of  all  his  Territories  in  America  &  before  ye  afternamed  Witnes¬ 
ses;  Yochem  Beekman,  aged  about  49  years,  &  Thomas  Kninck, 
aged  about  55  years,  both  inhabitants  of  this  City,  at  ye  request 
of  Mr,  Jacob  Melyen,  who  verbally,  inste(a)d  of  a  Solemn  attest, 

*  *  declare (d)  that  now  about  30  years  since,  according 

to  their  best  remembrance,  being  in  service  of  ye  West  India 
Company  as  Souldiers,  were  present  upon  Staten  Island  when  ye 
former  Sachems  &  owners  of  Staten  Island,  afores(ai)d,  had  some 
difference  w(i)th  (the)  s(ai)d  (Jacob)  Melyen (’)s  Father  Cor¬ 
nelius  Melyen,  about  ye  free  hunting  upon  ye  afores(ai)d  Island, 
which  ye  s(ai)d  Cornelius  Melyen  conceive(d)  that  they  parted 
with  their  right  *  *  at  their  Sale,  &  after  some  debates 

more  ye  s(ai)d  Jacob  Melyen’s  Father  referred  it  to  Nicho(la)s 
Kartenz  Noorman,  who  was  interpreter  when  ye  Sale  of  ye  afore- 
mention(e)d  Isl(an)d  was  made,  &  would  make  it  appear  by  him 
wherewith  ye  Indians  were  satisfied,  whereupon  ye  afores(ai)d 
Nicho(la)s  Kartenz,  by  (the)  s(ai)d  Jacob  Melyen’s  Father,  was 
sent  for  to  come  to  (the)  s(ai)d  Staten  Island,  &  ye  afores(ai)d 
Sachems  &  owners  were,  thereupon,  assembled  together  again, 
whereupon  ye  afores(ai)d  Nicho(la)s  Kartenz  [by  (the)  s(ai)d 
Jacob  Melyen’s  Father’s  desire]  related  unto  them  what  pay  they 
had  received  for  that,  &  for  ye  afores(ai)d  Island,  Viz..:  Some 
Duffles,  Blankets,  Axes,  Kittles,  Wampum — wherewith  ye  Indi¬ 
ans  were  convinced,  who  then  declared  that  they  could  not  well 
be  without  the  Liberty  of  Hunting,  &  desired  Earnestly  to  agree 
with  ye  s(ai)d  Melyen(’)s  Father  what  they  shall  yearly  contrib¬ 
ute  to  him  for  it;  whereupon  *  *  (it)  was  agreed  that 
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they  should  yearly  contribute  k  deliver  Tenn  or  Twelve  Deer  k 
some  Turkeys,  not  remembering  the  Just  Quantity,  &  ye  Depo- 
n(en)ts  further  dedare(d)  that  they  were  present  k  did  remem¬ 
ber  so  that  some  Deer  for  ye  fulfilling  of  ye  promised  contribu¬ 
tion  were  deliver(e)d  to  ye  afores(ai)d  Melyen  s  Father;  conclud¬ 
ing,  herewith,  their  Depositions  k  *  (were)  ready,  in  case  of 
need  k  desire,  to  confirm  it  by  (an)  Oath.  This  (was)  done  at 
New  York,  upon  Manhatans  Island,  in  (the)  pr(e)sence  of  Henry 
Williams,  Baker,  k  Adolph  Pieters;  Carpenter,  as  witnesses  here¬ 
unto — desired,  who  have  signed  unto  these  pr(e)sents  w(i)th  me. 
Notary  Pub(li)ck,  underwritten  June  27,  Jnno,  1672.  Agreeth 
w(i)th  ye  Original,  w(hi)ch  Testifieth  W.  Bogardus,  Nota(r)y 
Pub(li)ck.— Endorsed:  Several  Testimonies  k  writings,  relating  to 

ye  Purchase  of  Staten  Island. 

The  British  government  was  ousted  when  the  Dutch  once  more 
took  possession  of  New  York,  and  the  Melyn  family  repetitioned  the 
Dutch  governor,  Anthony  Colve,  under  date  of  April  12,  1674. 
Then  followed  another  petition,  on  May  22,  1684,  from  Jacob  in 
behalfe  of  himself,  his  Brother  and  three  Sisters,"  to  Gov.  Thomas 
Dongan,  when  New  York  was  again  under  the  British  administra¬ 
tion.  And  the  final  petition  is  dated  November  30,  1698,  which 
brought  no  success  to  the  family  in  their  attempt  for  the  recovery  of 
their  land  possessions  on  Staten  Island. 

As  Cornelius  was  frequently  absent  from  New  Netherland,  and 
from  his  home  which  was  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  later  at  New 
Haven,  his  appearances  before  the  New  Amsterdam  court  were  com¬ 
paratively  infrequent.  The  cases  in  which  his  name  appeared  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  difficulties  over  his  land  in  Staten  Island. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  often  represented  in  court  by  their  attor¬ 
ney,  not  being  present  themselves  at  the  hearings.  The  first  mention 
of  him  made  in  court  was  October  26,  1654,  when  he  appeared  as  a 
defendant  in  an  action  of  Pieter  Schaefbank,  stating  that,  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  he  made  an  assignment  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
to  Yonker  Reydeout  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  florins  and  four¬ 
teen  stivers,  to  be  paid  in  Holland.  As  the  assignment  had  not  been 
paid  there,  Schaefbank  asked  that  Cornelius  pay  him  here  (New  Am¬ 
sterdam),  with  twelve centum  interest.  Dirck  Schelluyne  appear¬ 
ed  as  attorney  for  Cornelius,  and  denied  neither  the  handwriting  of 
the  transferr(e)nce  nor  the  debt,  but  requested  that  Schaefbank  de¬ 
clare  under  oath  that  no  satisfaction  was  given  him,  nor  anything  he 
received  in  Holland.  Schaefbank  offered  to  give  sufficient  security 
to  repay  the  money  without  loss  or  damage  if  Cornelius  could  prove 
that  it  was  received  in  Holland.  The  court,  however,  condemned 
Cornelius  to  pay  Schaefbank  within  one  month  “the  aforesaid  fl(orin) 
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362.14,  with  interest  at  10  per  centum  per  annum,  provided  (the) 
pl(ain)t(if)f,  Pieter  Schaefbank,  *  g(a)ve  good  and  sufficient 
security,  according  to  the  aforesaid  proposal.” 

On  March  15,  1655,  Cornelius’  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Schel- 
linger,  sued  Lubbert  van  Dincklage  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
florins,  with  interest,  according  to  his  obligation  of  August  16,  1653, 
made  to  her  father.  Van  Dincklage  demanded  that  she  produce  au¬ 
thority  from  her  husband  to  institute  this  action,  and  that  she  origi¬ 
nate  the  action  in  writing.  Then  Cornelius  took  it  upon  himself 
to  bring  suit  against  van  Dincklage,  demanding  payment  of  three 
hundred  florins,  according  to  the  obligation  under  date  of  January  4, 
1651,  drawn  up  by  L.  van  Dincklage  and  Cornelius’  son-in-law 
Jacob  Loper,  who  had  died  before  this  suit,  in  favor  of  Augustine 
Heermans  and  assigned  to  Paulus  Schrick  and  conveyed  again  by 
Schrick  to  Cornelius.  Van  Dincklage  required  that  Cornelius  institute 
his  action  in  writing,  but  acknowledged  that  he  signed  the  obligation 
with  Jacob  Loper.  On  weighing  the  matter,  the  burgomasters  and 
the  schepens  pronounced  that  Lubbert  van  Dincklage  should  pay,  as 
his  part,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  being  half  of  the 
note,  and  decided  that  Cornelius  should  prove  ^^who  owed  the  other 
half.  ’  ’ 

As  given  elsewhere  in  the  described  survey  of  New  Amsterdam  in 
1655,  a  dwelling  house  had  been  recently  built  on  the  south  side  of 
Hoogh  Streat,  immediately  east  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  latter,  or 
the  second  of  Cornelius’  houses  was,  within  a  year  or  two,  after¬ 
ward  erected.  The  lot  upon  which  this  dwelling  house  stood  had 
been  sold  by  Cornelius  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  early  part  of  1651,  to  Sibout  Claessen,  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Hoorn,  then  a  famous  seaport  upon  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  north  of  Amsterdam. 
As  Director  Stuyvesant  at  this  time  caused  proceedings  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  against  Cornelius  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  revenue 
laws,  under  which  proceedings  the  balance  of  his  land  along  the  East 
river  shore  was  afterwards  confiscated.  He  apparently  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  Cornelius’  transfer  to  Claessen,  and  would 
not  allow  any  deed  of  the  property  to  be  registered.  Claessen,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  maintained  possession  of  the  premises  but  thriftily 
endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  the  irregularity  by  occupying  the 
place,  and  refused  to  pay  Cornelius  the  price  agreed  upon.  Stuy¬ 
vesant’ s  persecutions  seem  to  have  deterred  Cornelius  for  some 
years  from  prosecuting  his  demand  for  the  purchase  money,  and 
then  he  finally  sued  Claessen  before  the  “Court  of  the  Burgomas- 
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ters”  on  May  31,  1655,  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  (florins)  in  beaver 
skins.  The  suit  dragged  along  with  defaults,  which  was  reopened 
with  pleadings  and  counter  pleadings  on  June  7,  14,  28,  and  July  5, 
1655.  4'he  matter  seemed  to  fall  into  inocious  desuetude  after  this, 
until  August  20,  1658,  when  Cornelius’  wife  Janneke  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand  and  acted  as  plaintiff  in  the  case  against  Sibout  Claessen, 
demanding  from  him  payment  for  the  lot.  Janneke  was  asked  if  she 
had  authority  from  her  husband.  She  replied,  “No.”  Schepen  Cor¬ 
nelius  Steenwyck  exhibited  in  court  a  “certain  Acte  of  arbitration,” 
which  had  been  rendered  by  him  and  Govert  Loockermans  regarding 
the  case  in  question  between  Sibout  Claessen  and  Janneke,  and  the 
award  was  approved  by  the  court.  Claessen  said  he  had  not  received 
“the  deed  of  the  lot,”  and  as  Janneke  had  not  any  power  from  her 
husband,  so  no  disposition  could  be  made  in  the  case  as  Cornelius 
was  then  away  in  Holland  The  case  was  continued  on  the  eighth, 
and  again  on  the  fifteenth  in  June  of  1660,  until  it  finally  was  refer¬ 
red  to  arbitrators,  who  were  Stevensen  Cortland  and  Paulus  Leendert- 
sen  van  de  Grift  on  August  31,  1660.  Accordingly,  on  their  view 
the  court  on  February  15,  1661,  ordered  Claessen  to  pay  Cornelius. 

The  last  of  the  Melyns  on  the  court  records  is  under  date  of  April 
19,  1665,  in  the  “List  of  the  Burghers  and  Inhabitants  of  this  city 
that  are  Assessed.”  At  this  time  Coinelius,  of  the  Heere  Gf~aft,  was 
assessed  for  one  florin.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  New  Neth- 
erland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1664.  Coinelius,  being  a 
British  subject  himself,  it  is  apparent,  had  come  down  from  New 
Haven  to  rejoin  his  family  in  the  Heere  Graft  district. 

On  May  27,  1684,  after  Janneke,  the  widow  of  Cornelius,  had 
closed  her  eventful  and  troubled  life,  her  oldest  son  Jacob  received 
this  property  from  the  administrators  of  his  mother’s  estate.  He  did 
not  remain  permanently  in  New  York,  but  went  into  the  business  of 
a  leather  dresser  in  Boston;  and  in  May  of  1697  he  sold  the  house 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  William  Bickley,  a  merchant 
of  the  city,  who  had  previously  resided  in  it  for  some  time  as  a  ten¬ 
ant.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  small  plot  of  ground  has  retained 
its  dimensions  through  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  is  to-day  (1900)  occupied  by  a  small  and  somewhat  dingy 
brick  building,  with  a  wealth  of  rusty  iron-escapes;  it  appears  to  have 
stoutly  resisted  absorption  by  the  more  imposing  structures  whose 
blank  walls  of  yellow  brick  overtower  it  on  two  sides. 

Just  south  of  this  house,  along  the  present  Broad  street,  was  a 
small  space  of  ground  which  belonged  to  the  Melyn  family,  and 
which  became  available  for  building  purposes  when  the  Heere  Graft 
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was  opened  and  regulated  in  1657,  or  thereabouts.  Here,  at  a  date 
unknown,  but  doubtless  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  period 
last  mentioned,  a  cottage  was  built  which  was  afterwards  occupied 
for  many  years  by  Isaac,  a  younger  son  of  Cornelius.  Isaac  appears 
to  have  been  engaged  in  shipping  ventures  as  early  as  1672;  he  was 
at  that  time  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  Expectation,  and  having  had 
a  controversy  with  some  freighters  respecting  damage  occasioned  by 
a  leak,  he  received  the  permission  of  the  governor  and  the  council  to 
have  the  cargo  unloaded  and  examined  by  arbitrators.  The  Broad 
street  premises  were  sold  in  1722  by  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  who  was  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  child  of  Isaac  Melyn,  to  William  Verplanck,  a  merchant  of 
New  York. 

In  the  New  York  Historical  Society  is  a  large  number  of  papers 
relating  to  Cornelius,  received  from  J.  D.  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Melyn  descendant.  Among  them  is  the  original  “Writ  of  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  allowing  to  Melyn  and 
Kuyter  an  appeal,  with  a  suspensory  clause,  from  Stuyvesant’s  sen¬ 
tence,  dated  April  28,  1648,  the  day  the  appeal  was  allowed,  and 
letters  and  petitions  of  Cornelis  Melyn  and  his  son  Jacob,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Staten  Island. 

In  1913  Dodd  and  Livingston,  booksellers  in  New  York,  had  for 
sale  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  five  manuscripts  re¬ 
lating  to  Staten  Island  and  Cornelis  Melyn.  They  were: 

1.  The  safe  conduct  of  the  States  General  to  Melyn  and  Kuyter, 
dated  May  1,  1648. 

2.  A  second  warrant  for  the  safe  conduct  and  protection  of 
Melyn,  dated  June  30,  1650.  This  was  issued  when  Stuyvesant 
had  refused  to  obey  the  first,  and  Melyn  had  returned  to  Holland 
and  was  about  to  sail  for  New  Amsterdam  in  the  ship  New  Nether-' 
land  Fortune,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Baron  van  der  Capelle  and 
other  merchants,  with  the  purpose  of  colonizing  Staten  Island. 

3.  Contract  between  Melyn  and  Lord  Hendrick  van  der  Capelle 
for  a  part  of  Staten  Island,  dated  June  4,  1650. 

4.  Is  the  letter  of  Melyn,  dated  June  25,  1652,  above  mentioned. 

5.  Agreement  between  Cornelius  Melyn  and  the  West  India 
Company,  by  which  he  relinquished  his  patroonship  of  Staten  Island, 
dated  in  Amsterdam,  June  13,  1659. 

The  family  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways  such  as: — Moullain, 
Molyns,  Mollyns,  Melleyns,  Meleine  and  Melyn.  The  modern 
spelling  is  Mellen.  The  appellation,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
modern  family  names  among  persons  descended  from  a  Germanic 
ancestry,  is  quite  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  some  former 
place  of  residence  of  the  family  which,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  was  the  village  of  Melin,  about  sixty  miles  southeast  of 
Antwerp,  in  the  direction  of  Maestricht,  from  which  it  is  not  far 
distant. 

The  children  of  Cornelius  were: 

CORNELIA,  our  lineal  ancestress. 

Joannes,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  April  17,  1629; 
probably  was  the  one  who  was  drowned  in  the  ship 
wreck  near  Swansea,  Wales,  September  27,  1647. 

Cornelius,  1st,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  September 
6,  1630;  probably  died  in  infancy. 

Cornelius,  2nd,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  October  11, 
1633;  was  killed  in  the  Indian  attack  on  Staten  Island  in 
1655,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  my  22-year-old-son'’  in 
his  father's  appeal  for  indemnity  in  1659. 

Abraham,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  May  27,  1635; 
probably  died  when  young. 

Mariken,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  March  29,  1637; 
was  married,  the  first  time,  to  Claes  Allertsen  Paradijs  in 
June  of  1655,  and  the  second  time,  August  26,  1664, 
to  Matthias  Hetfield,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Isaac,  1st,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  November  21, 
1638;  died  before  July  of  1646. 

Jacob,  baptized  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  April  17,  1640;  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  13,  1706;  married,  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1662,  Hannah,  daughter  of  George^ 
Hubbard,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  moved  in  1665,  to 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  to  Boston  before  1683. 

Susanna,  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  June 
14,  1643;  was  married,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August 
25,  1664,  to  John  Winans.  They  lived  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  N.  J. 

Magdalen,  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam,  March  3,  1645; 
probably  died  before  1650,  as  in  that  year  her  father 
wrote:  ‘  I  have  six  children  to  support.” 

Isaac,  2nd,  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam,  July  22,  1646;  died 
May  18,  1693;  married  for  the  first  time  Dorothea  Sam¬ 
son,  and  the  second  time,  October  5,  1679,  Temper¬ 
ance  Loveridge. 

Authorities  consulted;  “The  Ancestry  of  Samuel  Baker  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  Steuben  County,  New  York,”  by  Frank  Baker;  “A 
Chronicle  of  Everyday  People,”  by  Catherine  Marshall  Gardiner; 

Cornelius  Melyn,”  by  L.  Effingham  de  Forest,  in  the  Genealogical 
Record  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society;  ‘Cornelius  Melyn,  Patroon  of 
Staten  Island  and  Some  of  His  Descendants,”  by  Paul  Gibson  Bur¬ 
ton,  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Records;  “Melyn 
Papers,”  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections;  “Memorial 
History  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,”  by  Ira  K.  Morris;  “The  Me¬ 
morial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  by  James  Grant  Wilson; 
“History  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  by  David  T.  Valentine;  “New 
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Amsterdam  and  Its  People,”  by  J.  H.  Innes;  “History  of  New 
Netherland,  by  E.  B.  O’ Callaghan,  M.  D. ;  “Documentary  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead;  “Docu¬ 
ments  Relating  to  the  Early  Colonial  Settlements,”  by  Berthold  Fer- 
now;  “Documents  Relating  to  the  History  and  Settlements  of  the 
Towns  (in  the  State  of  New  York),”  by  Berthold  Fernow;  “The 
Records  of  New  Amsterdam,  1653-1674,”  by  Berthold  Fernow; 

History  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,”  by  Edwin  F.  Hatfield;  “New 
Haven  Town  Records,”  by  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter,  Litt.  D.; 
and  ‘Pioneer  Families  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,”  by  Donald  Lines 
Jacobus,  in  the  New  Haven  Genealogical  Magazine. 

CORNELIA^  MELYN:  See  the  life  Story  of  Jacob^  Schellinger 
in  the  Schellinger  lineage. — Page  270. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  DESCENT 


Cornells^  Melyn,  born 
Jacob^  Schellinger, 
Jacob- 

Thomas^  Osborn, 

Jacob^  ” 

Timothy"  Mulford, 
Timothy® 

James^  Cory, 


1600; 

died 

abt.  1672; 

1626; 

1693; 

1665; 

1714; 

1699; 

1753; 

1721; 

1808; 

1741; 

1813; 

1772; 

1823; 

1801; 

1880; 

wife,  Jenneke  Adriaens. 
Cornelia^  Melyn. 
Hannah. 

Esther®  Schellinger. 
Amy^  Stratton. 
Esther^  Osborn. 
Susan®  Kitchell. 
Susan^  Mulford. 
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